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TO 

WILLIAM HOWARD GARDINER 

AMD 

WILLIAM AMORY. 

Wb are more than once mentioned together in the last testamentary dis- 
positions of our friend, as persons for whom he felt a true regard, and to 
whose aflection and fidelity he, in some respects, intmsted tlie welfkre of 
tliose who wore dearest to him in life. Permit rao, tlion, to associate your 
names with mine in tills tribute to his memory. 

QEORQR TICKNOB 



PREFATORY NOTICE, 



THE following Memoir has been written in part pay- 
ment of a debt which has been accumulating for 
above half a century. But I think it right to add, that 
my friend counted upon me, in case I should survive him, 
to prepare such a slight sicetch of his literary life as he . 
supposed might be 'ox]>octcd, — that, since his death, his 
family, and 1 believe the public, have desired a biograph- 
ical accomit of him ampler tlian his own modesty had 
deemed appropriate, — and that the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, who early did me the honor of directing me 
to prepare a notice of their lamented associate such as it 
is customary to insert in their official proceedings, have 
been content to accept the present Memoir as a substi- 
tute. It is, therefore, on all accounts, offered to the 
public as a tribute to his memory, the preparation of 
which I should not have felt myself at liberty to refuse 
even if I had been less willing to undertake it. 

But if, after all, tliis Memoir should fail to set the 
author of the ^^ Ferdinand and Isabella" before those 
who had not the happiness to know him personally, as 
a man whose Ufe for more than forty years was one 
of almost constant struggle, — of an ahnost constant sac- 
rifice of impulse to duty, of the present to the future, — 
it will have failed to teach its tnie lesson, or to present 
my friend to others as he stood before the v^ry few who 
knew him as he was. 



Park Strebt, Boston, NoYomber, 1868. 
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1796-1811. 
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ficultt or odtaiking tiikm. — Boston Atiibm vKum. — William S. 
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MBMTS. — EllTEBS COLLEGE. 

WILLIAM IIICKLING PRESCOTT was bom in 
Salem, Now England, on tho fourth day of May^ 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six.^ 

His father, then thirty-four yeai-s ohl, — a peraon of remark- 
ahlo miuily beauty, and great dignity and gentleness of char- 
acter, — was already in tho flush of his early success at tho 
bar, where he subsequently rose to much eminence and honor. 
His mother, five years younger, was a woman of great energy, 
who seemed to have been bom to do good, and who had from 
her youth those unfaiHng S[)mts wliich belong to the onginal 
tem|>erament of the very few who have tlie happiness to pos- 
sess tlieni, and which, in her case, were cojitrullcd by a good 
sense and by religious convictions, that made her presence like 
a benediction in tho scenes of sorrow and suffering, which, 
during her long life, it was her chosen vocation to frequent 
Tliey had been married between two and three years when 
William was bom to them, inheriting not a few of the promi- 
nent characteristics of each. He was their second child ; the 
first, also a son, having died in very early infancy. 

1 For an account of the Prescott Family, see Appendix (A). 
i ▲ 



2 WILUAM niOKLING PBESGOTT. 

The ftunily of Mr. and 'Mrs, Prcscott was always a happy 
one, — respected and loved by those who came within the reach 
of its influence. Their pleasant^ hospitable house in Salem is 
no longer standing; but the spot it occupied is well remem- 
bered, and is pointed out to strangers with pride, as the one 
where the future historian was bom. Its site is now that of 
^ Plummer Hall " ; — a building erected for literary and scicn- 
tide purposes, fram funds bequeathed by the lady whose niune 
it bcai'S, and who was long a friend of tlio Pi-esi'ott family.' 

William's earliest education was naturally in the hands t)f 
hb affectionate and active mother, liis great obligations to 
whom he always loved to acknowledge, and from .whom, witli 
slight exceptions, it was his happiness never to be separated so 
long as they both lived. He felt, to the last, that her influence 
upon him had been one of tlie chief blessings of his life. On 
tlie afternoon of her death he spoke of it to me, as a guiding 
impulse for which ho could not be too gniteful. 

But, like the childixiu of must of the iHii'Siuis who (!oustilulcd 
the society in Salem to which liis family belonged, he was sent 
to a school for the very young, kept by Miss Mehitable Higgin- 
son, a true gentlewoman, descended from the venerable Fi*ancis 
Higginson, who emigrated to Salem in 1G29, when tlici'e were 
only seven houses on the spot now covered by the whole city, 
and who, from his schohu'ship, eloquence, and piety, has some- 
times been ciilled tlie founder of the churches of New Knghmd. 
Miss Higginson understood, with an instinct for which exiieii- 
ence affords no sulFicicnt substitute, wliat belongs to chihlhoo<l, 
and how best to direct and mould its opening faculties. It was 
her wont to call herself, not the school mistress^ but tlie school 
mother^ of her little flock ; and a system of discipline which 
might be summed u]) in such a phrase could hunily fail of 
being effectual for good. Certainly it succeeded to a remark- 

' Only a year borore his death, the historinn was invited to be present at 
the dedication of "Pluranacr Hull.'* He was not able to attend} but, in 
reply to the invitation, he said: " I need not assure you that I take a sincere 
interest in the ceremonies of the day, and I have a particular interest in the 
spot which is tp be covered by the new edifice, from its having been that on 
which I first saw the light. It is a pleasant thought to me, that, through 
the enlightened liberality of my deceased friend, Miss Plummer, it is now 
to be consetruted to so noble a purpose." 



SCHOOL DAYa 8 

aMo (Icgroo with lior many pupils, during (lie lialf-ccnlury in 
wliicli she devoted herself with irutli and love to her calling. 
Of her more favored children, William was one. 

From the tender and faithful hands of Miss Iligginson, he 
passed to the school of Mr. Jacob Newman Knapp, long known 
in Salem as "Master Knapp,** — a person who, as the best 
teacher to Ikj ohUxincd, hail Ikjcu procured by Mr. Prcscott and 
a few of his more intimate friends, all of whom were anxiouSy 
as he was, to spare neither pains nor expense in the education 
of their children. Under Mr. Knapp's care William was placed 
at New- Year, 1803, when he was less than seven years old ; 
and he continued tlicre until the midsummer of 1808, wlien his 
father removed to Boston. 

The recollections of him during these four or five years are 
distinct in the minds of his teacher, who still survives (1862) 
at a venerable old age, and of a few schoolmates, now no longer 
young. He was a bright, merry boy, with an inquisitive mind, 
quick perceptions, and a ready, retentive memory. Ilis lessons 
were generally well learned ; but he loved play better Uian 
books, and was too busy with otlier thoughts than those that 
belonged to the school-room to become one of Master Knapp's 
best pupils. Ho was, though large for his ycaiv, not vciy vig- 
orous in his person, lie never fancied rude or athletic sports, 
but amused himself with such boys of his own age as preferred 
games requiring no great ph3r8ical strength ; or else he made 
himself happy at home with such light reading as is most at- 
tractive to all children, and especially to those whose opening 
tastes and tendencies are quiet, if not intellectual. In the latter 
part of his life he used to say, that he recollected no period of 
his childliood when ho did not love books ; adding, that oflen, 
when lie was a very little boy, he was so excited by stories 
a]i]iealing strongly to his imagination, that, when his mother 
left the room, ho used to take hold of lier gf)wn, and follow her 
as she moved about the house, rather than be left alone. But 
in school he did not love work, and made no remarkable pro- 
gress in his studies. 

Ncitlier was ho so universally liked by the boys with whom 
ho was asso(*.iatcd in Siilem, as he was aflerwards by the boys 
in other schools. He had indeed his favorites, to whom ho 



4 WILLIAM inCKLTNO PRESOOTT. 

was mucli oitacliod and wlio wcra mucli atUiclictl to him, aiid 
he never faltered in his kindness to them subsequently, how- 
ever humble or unfortunate their condition became; but at 
home he had been encouraged to speak his mind with a bold- 
ness that was sometimes rude ; partly from parental indul- 
gence, and partly as a means of detecting easily any tendencies 
in his cluu*acter tliat his conscientious father might tliink it 
needful to restrain. The oonsecjuenco was, that a similar habit 
of very free speaking at school, joined to his git^at natural 
vivacity and excessive animal spirits, made him mora confident 
in the expression of his opinions and feelings than was agree- 
able, and prevented him from becoming a favorite with a por- 
tion of his schoolmates. It laid, however, I doubt not, the 
foundation for that attractive simplicity and openness which 
constituted prominent traits in his character through life. 

His conscience was sensitive and tender from the first, and 
never ceased to l>e so. A sermon to childixin produced a strik- 
ing eflcct upon him when ho was still a cliild. It was a very 
simple, direct one, by Dr. Channing ; and William's mother 
told him to read it to her one evening when his conduct had 
requu<ed some slight censure, and she thought this tlie best 
way to administer it He obeyed her reluctantly. But soon 
his lips began to quiver, and his voice to clioke. He stopped, 
and with tears said, '* Llother, if I am ever a bad boy again, 
won't you set me to reading that sermon ? " 

His tem|)emmcnt was very gay, like his mother's, and his 
eager and sometimes turbulent spirits led him into faults of 
conduct oftener, perhaps, than anything else. Like most school- 
boys, he was fond of practical jokes, and ventured them, not 
only in a spirit of idle mischief, but even rudely. Once he 
badly frightened a servant-girl in the family, by springing un- 
expectedly upon her from beliind a door. But his father, busy 
and anxious as ho was with the interests of othei's, and occu- 
pying himself less with the material concerns and affaira of his 
household tlian almost any person I ever knew, liad yet an eye 
of unceasing vigilance for whatever related to the training of 
his children, and did not suffer even a fault so sliglit to pass 
without rebuke. After this, although William was always a 
boy full of life and mischief, he gave no more trouble by such 
i-udeness at home. 
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No doubt, therefore, his enrlj education, mid the circum- 
stances most nearly connected with it, were, on the whole, 
favomble to the formation of a character suited to the position 
in the world that he was likely to occupy ; — a character, I 
mean, that would not easily yield to the temptations of pros- 
|X3nty, nor bo easily broken down by adverse fortune, if such 
fortune should come upon it. It was, in fact, a condition of 
tliin;^ that dircctly tended to develop those- manly qualities 
which in our New-England society have always most surely 
contributed to progress and success. 

Nor was there anything in tlio ciixJe Mrith which his family 
was most connected to counteract these influences. Life in 
tliosc days was a veiy simple thing in Siileni, compared with 
wliat it is now. It was tlie period when Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Peabotly, the Pickmans and the Derby«, were too busy with 
their widely extended commerce to think often of anything 
else ; when Mr. Justice Putnam was a young lawyer struggling 
up to eminence ; when Mr, Story, afterwards the distinguished 
jurist and judge, was only beginning to be hcai*d of; and when 
the matliematical genius of Dr. Buwditcli, and tlio classical 
studies of Mr. Pickering, which were destined later to have so 
wide an ellcct on our conununity, wei-o haitlly known beyond 
the limits of their personal acquaintance. 

In tliose active, earnest days, the modest luxury of hackney- 
coaches and hired waiters had not come to be deemed needful 
in Salem, even among tliose who were already prosperous and 
rich. When, therefore, Mrs. Prescott had invited friends to 
dine, — a form of social intercourse which she and her husband 
always liked, and which they practised more freely than most 
|)Ci'Sons then did, — if the weather proved unfavonible, sho 
s(?iit Iter own chai.se to bring her hwly gncHls to licr house, and 
carried them safely home in the same way when the hospitable 
evening was ended. Or, if the company were huger than her 
usual arrangements would permit to bo well served, sho bor- 
rowed the servants of her friends, and lent her own in return. 
But the days of such unpretending simplicity are gone by, and 
a tasteful luxury has naturally and gracefully taken its place. 
They were days, however, on which my friend always looked 
back with satisfaction, and I doubt not, nor did he doubt, that 
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it was well for him tlmt liis cluvraetor i*ccciveil somclhiiig of its 
early direction under their influence. He was always grateful 
that his first yeai's were passed neitlier iu a luxurious houio nor 
in a luxurious state of society.' 

Mr. Prescott the elder removed with his family to Boston 
in the summer of 1808, and established himself in a house on 
Tremont Street But although he had come to a larger town, 
and one where thoso of his own condition indulgcnl in scmu*- 
what moi*o free habits of ox|)onse, the manner of life that ho 
preferred and followed in his new home was not different from 
the one to which he had been accustomed in Salem. It was a 
life of cordial, open hospitality, but without show or pretension 
of any sort. And so it continued to the last 

The promising son was sent in the early autumn to the best 
classical school then known in New li^ngland ; for his father, 
bred at Dummer Academy by " Mjister Mooily," who in his 
time was without an Oi\\u\\ among us as a teiu;her of Latin 
and preek, always valued such training mora than any other. 
And it was fortunate for William tliat he did so ; for his early 
classical discipline was undoubtedly a cliief element iu his sub- 
sequent success. 

The school to which he was sent — if school it could prop- 
erly be called — was one kept with few of the attributes of 
such an institution, but in its true spirit, by the Rev. Dr. Gar- 
diner,^ Hector of Trmity Church, Boston. Dr. Gaixliuer was 

S For this sketch of socioty as it oxistcd in Snlcm nt tlio oii«l of tho lust 
eentury I am indebted to tlie venerable Mrs. Putnam, widow of Mr. Justice 
Patnam, whose family, early comiectod with that of tho eider Mr. Prescott 
by bonds of fricmlship and aflfoction, has, in the third gononition, been yet 
more intimately and liappily united to it by tlie marriage of tlio oldest son 
of tlie historian with a granddaughter of the jurist 

^ Dr. Gardiner had earlier kept a regular school in Boston, with no small 
success; but, at tlie time referred to, he received in his own library, with 
little form, about a do/on youihs, — some who wore to bo jHoparod for col- 
lege, and some who, having boon already graduated, sought, by his assistance, 
to increase tlieir knowledge of the Greek and Latin classics. It was excel- 
lent, dii-oct, personal touching; — tho more olVcctive bccanso the nniillior (»f 
pupils was BO small. It was, too, of a sort ])0culiarly lulaptod to niuko nn 
impression on a mind and temperament like young Proscott's. Indeed, it be- 
came the foundation of an attachment between him and his instnictor, wliich 
was severed only by death, and of which a touching pi-oof was aiToixled dur- 
ing the last, long-protracted illness of Dr. Gardiner, who, as his infinnitiea 
increased, direotod his servant to admit nobody, lieyond the limits of his 
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A good scholar, bred in Englnnd under Dr. Parr, who, some 
years ailcrwards, at Hatton, spoke of him to me with much 
regard and respect But, besides his schohirship, Dr. Gardiner 
was a generous, warm-hearted man, who took a sincere interest 
in Iiis pupils, and sympathized with them in tlieir pursuits to a 
degree which, however desirable, is very rare. A great deal of 
his tcacbing was oral ; some of it, no doubt, tnulitional, and 
brought from his Englisli school ; nil of it was excellent For, 
although recitations of careful exactness were required, and 
punishments not slight inflicted for negligence and broaches of 
discipline, still much knowledge was communicated by an easy 
conversational commentary, the best part of which could not 
rca^lily have been found in books, while the whole of it gave 
a life and interest to the lessons that could have been given by 
nothing el:;c. 

It was in this school, as soon as he became a member of it, 
tliat I first knew William, as a bright boy a little more than 
twelve years old. I had then been under Dr. Gardiner's in- 
struction some months, not as a regular member of an/ class, 
but at private hours, with one or two others, to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the higher Greek and Latin classics, not ebewhere to 
be lia«l among us. Very soop the young stranger was brought 
by his rapid ailvancement to recite with us, and before long wo 
two were led to pursue a part of our studies quite by ourselves. 
From this time, of course, I knew him well, and, becoming 
acquainted in his father's family, saw him not only daily at 
school, but often at home. It was a most agreeable, cheerful 
house, where the manners were so frank and sincere, that the 
son's position in it was easily understood. He was evidently 
loved — much loved — of all ; his mother showing her fond- 
ness without lui attempt at disguise, — his father not without 

fninily coimoction^ except Mr. ProRcott It is ncodlcss to odd, that, after 
Uii!«, ]\\n old pnpil was almost daily at his door. Nor did he over afterwards 
fori^t his early kind teacher. Dr. Gardiner died in 1880, in England, whore 
ho had gpne with the hoi)o of recovery; and on receiving the intelligence of 
his death, Mr. Prescott published, in one of our newspapers, an interesting 
obituary of him. Subsequently, too, in 1848, he wrote to Dr. Spragne, in 
Albany, an alfcctinnato letter (to bo found in that gentleman's ** Annals of 
tlie American Pnlpit," Vol. V. p. 366, 1860) on Dr. (iardiner's character, and 
in the very lost year of hisjife he was occupied with fresh interest about its 
publication. 
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onxiotj ooncoming liis son's spirits and tlio ]icculinr tomptations 
of his ago and |)08ition. Pi*ububly ho wns too iniicli indulged. 
Certainly, in his fine, open nature iliere were great inducements 
to this parental infirmity ; and a spirit of boyish mischief in 
his relations with those of his own age, and a certain degree of 
presumption in his manners toward those who were oldcir, wero 
not wanting to justiiy the suspicion. That ho was mucli trusted 
to himself there was no doubt. 

But he loved books of tho lighter sort^ and was kept by his 
taste for them from many irregular indulgences. Books, how- 
ever, wero by no means so accessible in those days as they are 
now. Few, companitivcly, were published in the United States, 
and, as it wns the dreary period of the commercial restrictions 
that preceded the war of 1812 with England, still fewer were 
imported. Even good school-books were not easily obtained. 
A copy of Euripides in the original could not be bought at any 
bookseller's shop in Now England, and was with difficulty 
borrowed. A Gcrnmn instructor, or means for learning tho 
German language, wero not to bo had either in Boston or 
Cambridge. The best publications that appeared in Great 
Britain came to us slowly, and were seldom roprinted. New 
books from the Continent hardly reached us at all. Men felt 
poor and anxious in those dark days, and litemry indulgences, 
which have now become almost ns nccessai*y to us as our daily 
food, wero luxuries enjoyed by few. 

There was, however, a respectable, but very miscellaneous 
collection of books just beginning to ho made by the proprie- 
tors of the Boston Athenffium ; an institution imitated cliiefly 
from the Athenseum of Liverpool, and established in an unpre- 
tending building not far from the house of the Prescott family 
in Tremont Street. Its real founder was ]SIr. William S. Sliaw, 
who, by a sort of common consent, exercised over it a control 
all but unlimited, acting for many years gratuitously as its 
librarian. lie was a near connection of tho two Pi^csidents 
Adams, the first of whom he Imd served as private secretary 
during liis administration of the government; and in conse- 
quence of this relationship, when Mr. John Quincy Adams was 
sent as Minister of the United States to Russia, he deposited 
his library, consisting of eight or ton thousand volumes, in 
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the Alhenscum, and thus mntorinlly increased its rcsonroes 
during his absence abroad. The young sons of its proprietors 
had then, hy the rules of the institution, no real right to fre- 
quent its rooms ; but Mr. Shaw, with all his passion for books, 
and his anxiety to keep safely and strictly those instrusted 
to him, was a kind-hearted man, who loved bright boys, and 
oflcn gave them privileges in his Athenaeum to which they 
htid no regular cUiim. William was one of those who wei*e 
most favored, and who most gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity which was thus given them. lie resorted to 
the Atlientcum, and to the part of it containing Mr. Adams's 
library, as few boys cared to do, and spent many of his play- 
hours there in a sort of idle reading, which probably did little 
to nourij^h his mind, but which, as he afterwards loved to 
acknowledge, had a decided influence in foriying liis literary 
tendencies and tastes.* 

Of course such reading was not very select He chiefly fan- 
cied extravagant romances and books of wild adventure. How 
completely he was carried away by the ** Amadis do Gaula ** 
in Southey's translation he recorded long afterwards, when he 
looked back upon his boyish admiration, not only with surprise, 
but with a natural regret that all such feelings lielonged to the 
remote past. The age of chivalry, he said sadly, was gone by 
for him.* 

But, whatever may have been his general reading at this 
early period, he certainly did not, in the years immediately 
preceding his college life, aifcct careful study, or serious intel- 
lectual cultivation of any kind. His lessons he learned easily, 
but he made a characteristic distinction between such as were 
indispensable for his admission to the University, and such as 
were prescribed merely to increase his chissical knowledge and 
accomplishments. lie was always careful to learn the first 
well, but equally caueful to do no more, or at least not to seem 
willing to do it, lest yet further claims should be made upon 
hioL I remember well his cheerful and happy recitations 
of the"CEdipu3 Tyrannus"; but he was very fretful at being 
required to read the more difTiciilt "rromcthcus Vinclus" of 

» letter of W. n. Ganliner, Ksq. to T. G Gary, E»q., ^IS. 
• North Aiuericrtii Kevtew, .Tniiuiir}% 1S50. 
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.£8chjlii8, because it wns not a part of tlie courac of stiul/ 
which all must pass tlirougfa. Ilornce, too, of wbicli we read 
some parts togetlicr, interested and excited him lieyoud his 
years, but Juvenal he disliked, and Persius he could not be 
made to read at all He was, in short, neither more nor less 
than a thoroughly natural, bright boy, who loved play better 
tlian work, but who could work well luider sullidcnt iuduce- 
ments and penalties. 

During the wliole of his school days in Boston, althouf^h 
he was a general favorite among tlie boys, his friend and fidus 
AehaUt was a son of his teadier. Dr. Gardiner, of just about 
his own age ; and, if not naturally of a more staid and sober 
character, kept by a wise parental discipline under more re- 
straint It was a happy intimacy, and one that was never 
broken or disturbed. Their patlis in life diverged, indeed,, 
somewhat later, and they necessarily saw each otlier less as 
tliey became engrossed by pursuits so different; — the one as a 
severe, retired student ; the otlicr as an active, eminent hiwyer, 
much too busy with the afiliirs of others to be seen oilen out of 
his own office and family. But tlicir attachment always rested 
on the old foundation, and the friend of his bojhood became 
in time Mr. Pre^cott's chief confidential adviser in Ids worldly 
affairs, and was left at last the sole executor of his considerable 
estate. 

In the first few years of their acquaintance they were con- 
stantly together. Dr. Gardiner gave instruction only in Gi-eck, 
Latin, and English. The two boys, therefore, took private Ics- 
8<His, as they were called, of other teachers in arithmetic and 
in writing ; but made small progress in either. Tiiey pLiyed, 
too, with French, Italian, and Spanish, but accomplished litlle ; 
for they cared nothing about these studies, wliich tiiey account- 
ed superfluous, and which they pursued only io please their 
friendn. Thoy nuuiti«;e(l, howevor, iiIwuyH l<» have the same 
instructni's, and so were hunlly separated at all. They leanit., 
indeed, the slight and easy lessons set them, but wei*e carel'ul 
to do no more, and so made no real progress. 

Much of their free time they gave to amusements not alto- 
gether idle, but certainly not tending very directly to intel- 
lectual culture. Some of them were such us mi*;ht have been 
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readily expected from their age. Tlius, after freqnenting a cir- 
cus, they imitated what they hod seen, until tlieir performanocs 
were brought to a disastrous conclusion by cruelly scorching a 
favorite family cat that was compelled to play a part in them. 
At' another time they fired pistols till they disturbed the quiet 
neighborhood, and came near killing a horse in the Prescott 
stable. This was all natural enough, because it was boyish, 
though it was a little more adventurous, i)crliap8, than boys' 
sports commonly are. Of the same sort, too, was a good deal 
of mischief in which they indulged themselves, with little harm 
to anybody, in tlie streets as they went to their school exercises, 
especially in the evening, and then came home again, looking 
all the graver for their frolics. But two of their amusements 
wcro chnnictoristic and peculiar, and wero, {lerhaps, not with- 
out influence on the lives of each of tliem, and cs[)ccially on 
the life of the historian. 

They devised games of battles of all sorts, such as they had 
found in their school-books, among the Greeks and Romans, 
or such as filled the newspapers of the time during the contest 
between the English and the French in the Spanish Penmsula ; 
carrying them out by an apparatus more than commonly in- 
gfMitous for Ixiys of their age. At firBt, it was merely bits of 
pafter, ari*anged so as to indicate the did'orent arms and com- 
manders of the different squadrons ; which were then thrown 
into heaps, and cut up at random with shears as ruthless as 
those of the Fates ; quite severing many of the imaginary 
combatants so as to leave no hope of life, and curtailing others 
of tlieir fair proportions in a way to indicate wounds more or 
less dangerous. But this did not last long. Soon they came 
to more personal and soldier-like encounters ; dressing them- 
selves up in portions of old armor which they found among 
the curiosities of the Athenaeum, and which, I fear, tliey had 
little riglit to use as they did, albeit their value for any pur(X)se 
was small indeed. What was peculiar about these amusements 
was, that there was always an idea of a contest in them, — 
generally of a battle, — whether in the plains of Latium with 
yRncns, or on Bunker Hill under William's grandfather, or 
in tlie fanciful combats of kuights-eiTant in the '* Aimulis do 
Gaula " ; and Prescott apparently cared more about them oi 
this account than on any other. 
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TIio oilier especial Amusement of tlio two friends wns that 
of altcmalel/ telling stories invented ns they went along. It 
was oflener their street-talk thiin anything else ; and, if tho 
thread of tho fiction in hand were broken ofF, by arriving at 
school or in any other way, they resumed it as soon as the 
interruption ceased, and so continued until the whole w.ts fin- 
ished ; each improvising a complete series of adventures for 
the entertainment of the other and of nobody else. Prescott's 
inventions were generally of tlie wildest ; for his imagination 
was lively, and his head was full of tho romances Uiat pre- 
vailed in our circulating libraries before Scott's time. But 
they both enjoyed this exercbe of their faculties heartily, and 
each thought the other's stories admirable. The historian 
always remembered these favorite amusements of his boyish 
days with satisfaction; and, only two or three years beforo 
liis death, when he lind one of his graiidcliildixin on his knee, 
and was gratifying tlio boy's demand for a fairy tale, he cried 
ont| OS Mr. Ganliner entered the i-ooui : "Ah, there's Iho 
man that could tell you stories. You know, William," ho 
continued, addressing his friend, '^ I never had any inventivo 
faculty in my life ; all I have done in the way of story-telling, 
in my later years, has been by diligent hard work." Such, 
near the close of his life, was his modest estimate of his own 
brilliant powers and performances. 

How much these amusements may have influenced the char- 
acter of the narrator of the Conquest of Mexico, it is not pos- 
sible to determine. Probably not much. But one thing is 
certain. They were not amusements common with boys of 
liis age ; and in his subsequent career his power of describing 
battles, and his power of relating a succession of adventures, 
ore among his most remarkable attributes.^ 

But his boyish days were now over. In August, 1811, ho 
was admitted to tho Sophomore Chusa in Uarvanl ColU^go, 
having passed his examination with citidit. The next (hiy ho 
wrote to Ills father, then attending the Supreme Court at Port- 

7 For the facts in tliis accouDt of the scliool-boy dnys of ^fr. Prescott, I 
am partly indebted, a« I nm for much else in this memoir, — especially what 
relates to his college career, — to Mr. William Howard Ganliner, tlio early 
Iriond roforrod to iu Uio toxL 
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land, in Maine, the following letter, characteristic of the easy 
rckitions which subsisted between them, but which, easy as 
they were, did not prevent the son, through his whole life, from 
looking on his admirable father with a sincere veneration. 

TO THE HON. WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 

Boston, Ang. 3d, [1811]. 
I)rar Fatiikr, 

I novf write you a fow lines to inform you of my fato. Yesterday at 
ci^lit o'clwk I wns onlcrcd to tlio President's, and there, tof^ther with a 
(•aruliniiui, Middlcloii,* wim examined fur Sophomore. When we were 
iint iwhercd into their presence, tliey looked like so many judges of the 
Inquisition. We were ordered down into the |Nirlor, almost frightened 
ont of our wits, to be examined by each separately ; but we soon found 
them quite a pleasant sort of chnps. The President sent us down a good 
dish of |)car8, and trcateil us very mnch like gentlemen.* It was not 
rndc<l in the morning ; hut we returned in tlie aftenioon, when Professor 
Ware exnniined iis in (iroliiis de Vaitate.^ We found him very good- 
mituml, for I linp|>ened to n«(k him a question in theology, which made 
him laugh so timt he vma obliged to cover his face with his hands. At 
half past throe our fate was decided, and we were decUired ' Sophomores 
of Harrard University.' 

As you would like to know how I appeared, I will give yon the con- 
vereation, verbatim^ with Mr. Frishic, wlicn I went to see him after the 
examination. 1 asked him, " Did I appear well in my examination 1 " 
Answer. "Yes." Question. " Did I nppear ucry well. Sir ? " Answer. 
" Why nro ynu so particular, young man 1 Yes, you tlid yourself a great 
deal of credit."" 

• Thi« wns, of conrso, his first knowledge of Mr. Arthur Middtoton, with 
whom, as a classmate, ho was afterwards much connected, and who, when 
he WAS Secretary of Legation and Chargi d' Affaires of the United States at 
Madrid, rendered his early friend important literary services, as we shall 
see when we reach that period of Mr. Prescott's life. Mr. Middleton died 
in 186.3. 

• President Kirkland, who had only a few months earlier become the head 
of the University, will always be remembered by those who knew him, not 
only for the richness* and originality of his mind and for his great pcrsptai- 
city, but for the kindliness of his nature. The days, however, in which a 
dish of pears followed an examination, were, I think, very few even in his 
time, — C4>nnected with no traditions of the past, and not suited to the state 
or discipline since. It was, I suspect, only a compliment to William's fam- 
ily, who had been parishioners of Dr. Kirkland, when he was a clergyman 
in Boston. 

w Dr. Henry Ware was ITollis Professor of Divinity. 

tl llefore tills examination, William had, for a short time, been under the 
private ami especial instruction of Mr. Frisbie, who was then a 'rutor in 
Harrard College, and subsequently one of its favorite Professors, — too early 
taken away by death, in 1823. 
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I fed l»^j tmattf ponb figlrtEr d^i I «4 jcaMi^. 1 1 
M Mr. GavdoKT^i. Mr. «mI Mn. GanisMr bodi «■ j t^t m ■« dqicwb 
WHliaa's goimg to eoBeee or aoC If I bcfaare well, be wiO go ; if aoc, 
UmI be catMiljr sImU boC go. Mr. W. P. Mmob bv jdoed Me lo dine 
wicb him om Commemetmtm Dta/, m be gives a diuer. 1 bcbeve i 
tkah go. As I bod b«t little tiae, I tboogbt it bett to lell a bMg rtorj, 
sad write it bsdijr, ntber tbsM ^ sbort ooe wiicteo welL I bsve been to 

•ee Mr. H tbis ■Mcniag; — oo oews. Ronoober tm to jvmr fellow- 

tevcUos, C 4 M, 4e., 4e. Lov« to aotber, wbose ■frrtinasle soo I 



Wm. Hickuso Punoorr. 
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IN.IURT. — Matiikmatios. — Latin aho Grkkk. — 1*111 Bkta Kapta 
SociicrT. — Graduated. — Studies. — Sbvbrr Ihplammatioh of tub 
Etb. — His Gharaotrr umdbr Trial. — Auxibtt about nis Health. 
— Is to visit Kuropb. 

AT the time Willinm thus gajlj entered on his collegiate 
career, he hml, thanks to the excellent training he had 
received from Dr. Gardiner, a good taste formed and forming 
in English literature, and he prohahly knew more of Latin and 
Greek — not of Latin and Greek literature, hut of the lan- 
guages of Greece and llome — than most of those who entered 
college with him knew when they were graduated. But, on the 
other hand, he hiul no liking for mnthcmntics, nnd never ac- 
quired any ; nor did he ever like metaphysical discussions and 
speculations. His position in his class wns, of course, deter- 
mined hy tlicse circunisUuices, and he wns willing tlint it should 
be. But he did not like absolutely to fail of a respectable rank. 
It would not have been becoming the character of a cultivated 
gentleman, to which at that time he more earnestly aspired 
than to any other ; nor would it have satisfied the just expecta- 
tions of his family, which always had much influence with him. 
It wna diflicult for him, however, to make the cltorls and tlio 
sacrifices indis|)cnsable to give him the position of a real scholar. 
He ado|)tcd, indeed, rules for the hours, and even the minutes, 
tluit ho would devote to each particular study; but he was 
so careful never to exceed them, that it was plain his heart 
was not in the matter, and tliat he could not reasonably hope 
to succeed by such enforced and mechanical arrangements. 
Still, he had already a strong will concealed under a gay and 
lightrhearted exterior. This saved him from many dangers. 
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He was always able to stop short of what he deemed flagrant 
excesses, and to keep within the limits, though rather loose 
ones, whicli ho had prcscrilKxl to himself. His standard for tlio 
character of a gentleman varied, no doubt, at tliis period, and 
sometimes was not so high on the score of morals as it should 
have been ; but he always acted up to it, and never passed the 
world's line of honor, or exposed himself to academical cen- 
sures by passing the less flexible line drawn by college rules. 
Ho was, however, willing to run very near to l)oth of them. 

Among the modes he adopted at this time to regulate his 
conduct, was one which Imd much more influence with him 
later, than it had at first It was that of making good reso- 
lutions ; — a practice in which he persevered through life to 
an extraordinary extent, not always heeding whether he kept 
them with great exactness, but sure to repeat them as oflen as 
they were broken, until, at last, some of them took eflect, and 
his ultimate purpose was, in part at least, accomplished. lie 
paixloned hinisoir, I sup|K)se, too easily for his manifold neg- 
lects and breaches of the compacts he had thus made with his 
conscience; but there was region tance at the bottom of all, 
and his character was 8ti*engthened by the practice. The early 
part of his college career, however, when for the first time 
he lefl the too gentle restraints of his father's house, was less 
aiTccted by this system of self-control, and was the most daui- 
gerons period of his life. Upon portions of it he atlerwards 
looked back with regret 

"It was about this time," — says Mr. Gardiner, in a rery interesting 
paper concerning his acquaintance witli Mr. Prcscott, which he has liocn 
good enough to place at my disposition, — " it was about this time, tlint is, 
pretty early in his college life, when the first excitements of perfect lilwrty 
of action were n litllo uluitetl, tliiit he l>cgiuilo form ^mnI resoliilioiis, — tu 
form them, not to keep them. This wiu), so far as I rcmcml)ur, the fcchlo 
beginning of n pro<K:ss of frc(|uciit sol f-exnm I nation and monil 8clf-<-oiitrol, 
which ho iifturwtinU ciihivulcd uiid ]mu;titfo<l to a dugnru lN:yoiid ail exam- 
ple lliat has comu under my olwcrvation in coses of like conslitulioiial 
tendency. It wiw, I conceive, the truly great point of his monil cliaratter, 
and the chief foiuidalion of ail ho accomplislied in after life as a lilcrary 
man; a i)oint which lay always concealed to trantiient observers under 
ligtitness and gayety of manner. 

" This habit of forming distinct resolutions about all sorts of things, 
somotimoi imi)ortant, but ofteu in themselves the merest trillcs in the 
world, grow up rapidly to an extent that became rather ludicrous ; cspo- 
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mlljr M it wfif ACComfMinied hy nnotlicr Imhit, thnt of Uiinkinp^ alond, nmli 
coiif^iiig notliiiif^ oliout himsolf, wlitcli lc«l liiin to oiiiiounco to tlio flrat 
friond lie met his latest now resolution. The practice, I apprehend, most 
hat*e reached its acme about the time when he informed me one day that 
he had just made a new resolution, which was, — since lie found he could 
not keep those which he had made before, — that ho would never make 
another resolution as lonj; as he lived. It is needless to say that this was 
kept hut a very short time. 

*< Tlicso n*Holulions, during college days, rcln(c<l oAen to tlio numlicr of 
iKHirs, nny, the numltcr of niiiiutcs, {icr day to bo appropriiUcd to each |mr- 
tii'uliir exercise or study ; the number of recitations and public prayers i)cr 
week that he would not fail to attcn<l ; tlio number of times per week tluU 
lie would not exceed in attending balls, theatrical entertainments in Boston, 
&c, &c. What was most observable in this sort of accounts that he used 
to keep with himself was, that tlio errors were all on one side. Casual 
temptations easily led him, at this time of life, to break through tho 
severer roHtrictions of his rule, but it was matter of high rons(*icn('0 with 
him never to curtail tlio full quantity of indulgences which it allowed, 
lie would 1)0 snro not to nin ono minute over, however ho might some- 
times fall short of the full time for teaming a particular lesson, which he 
used to con over with his watch before him, lest by any inadvertence ho 
might cheat himself into too much study. 

" On tho same principle, he was careful never to attend any greater 
number of college exercises, nor any iest number of evening diversions in ' 
Boston, than ho had bargained for with himself. Then, as he found out 
by experience tho particular circumstances which scrvc<l ns good excuses 
for infractions of his nde, ho would begin to complicate his accounts with 
liiniwlf by iiiirmlucing sets of fixed exi*eptions, strin<;ing on amendment, 
nn it wcrt), after aiucndinciit to tlio general law, uiilil it l)C(*aiiio exircmely 
dinU'ult for himself to toll what his ntio actually was in its application to 
tlio new cases which arose ; and, at Inst, ho would take the whole subject, 
so to speak, into a new dralV, oiiilMxlyiiig it in a bran-new I'csolutton. And 
wliat is particularly curious is, that all tho casuistry attending this process 
was sure to be published, as it went along, to all his intimates. 

<* Tho manner in which he used to compound with his conscience in 
nich matters is well illustrated by an anecdote, which properly belongs to 
a little later period, but which may well enough bo inserted here. It is 
one which I was lately put in mind of by Mr. J. C. Gray, but which I had 
heanl that gentleman toll long ago in Prescott's presence, who readily 
admitted it to be sulwtantially true. Tho incident referred to occurrcil at 
tlie time ho and Mr. Grey were travelling together in Euro|)e. An oculist, 
or physician, whom he had consulted at Paris, had adviscfl him, among 
other things, to live less freely, and when pushed by his patient, as was his 
wont, to lix a very precise limit to the quantity of wine he might take, his 
adviser told him that he ought never to exceed two glasses a day. This 
rule ho forthwith announced his resolution to adhere to scrupulously. And 
ho did. But his manner of oljscn'ing it ^vas peculiar. At every new 
house of entertainment they reached in tlioir travels, ono of the first things 
Prcscott did was to require tlie waiter to show him specimens of all the 
wineglasses the house afTordcd. Ue would then pick oat from among 

D 
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thorn tlio largest ; and tliis, dioiigh it miglit contain two or tliroo timet tho 
qnantitj of a common wine-glaw, ho would have set by hia plate aa hia 
meaaore at dinner to obeerve the rule in." 

But just at the pei-iod of his college history to which Mr. 
Gkuxliner chiefly refers, or a very little later, Uie painful acci- 
dent befell him which, in its consequences, cluingCNl the whole 
aspect of the world to hun, and tended, more than any single 
event in his life, to make him what he at last became. I refer, 
of course, to the accident which so fatally impaired his siglit 
It occurred in the Commons Hall, one day after dinner, in his 
Junior year. On this occasion there was some rude frolicking 
among the undergraduates, such as was not very rare when the 
college officers had left the tables, as they frequently did, a few 
minutes before the room was emptied. There was not, however, 
in this particular instance, any considerable disorder, and Prcs- 
cott had no share in what Uiere was. But when he was pass- 
ing out of tho door of the Hall, his attention was attracted by 
the disturbance going on behind him. Hu turned his head 
quickly to see what it was, and at the same instant received a 
blow from a large, hard piece of bread, tlurown undoubtedly 
at random, and in mere thoughtlessness and gayety. It struck 
the open eye ; — a rare occurrence in the case of that vigilant 
organ, which, on the approach of the slightest danger, is almost 
always protected by an instant and instinctive closing of the 
lids. But here there was no notice, — no warning. The mis- 
sile, which must have been thrown with great force, struck tho 
very disk of the eye itself. It was the left eye. He fell, — 
and was immediately brought to his father's house in town, 
where, in the course of two or three hours from the occurrence of 
the accident, he was in the hands of Dr. James Jackson, the kind 
friend, as well as tho wise medical adviser, of his father's family.^ 

The first effects of the blow were remarkable. They wcix), 
ill fact, such as coiiuiionly atlciul a concussion of llio brain. 

1 There is a graceful tribute to Dr. Jackson In Prescott's ^Tcmoir of ^Tr. 
John Pickering, where, noticing the intimacy of these two distinguished men, 
he says, that in London Mr. Pickering was inucli with Dr. Jucksun, wlio wtis 
tlien ** acquiring tho rudiments of the profession which he was to pursue 
through a long series of years with so much honor to himself and such widely 
extended honoflt to the community." Coiloctions of tho Miissi\chusott8 His- 
torical Society, Third Series, YoL X. p. 208. 
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The strength of the patient was instantly and completeljr 
prostrated. Sickness at the stomach followed. His pulse was 
feeble. His face became pale and shrunken, and the whole 
tone of his system was reduced so low, that he could not sit up 
in bed. But his mind was calm and clear, and lie was able to 
give a distinct account of the accident that had befallen him, 
and of what hail preceded and followed it 

Under such cii^cumstances no active treatment was deemed 
advisable. Quiet was strictly prescribed. Wliateyer could 
tend to the least excitement, physical or intellectual, was for- 
bidden. And then nature was lefl to herself. Tliis, no doubt, 
was the wisest course. At any rate, the system, which had at 
first yielded so alarm tngly to the shock, gradually recovered its 
tone, and in a few weeks he returned to Cambridge, and pur- 
sued his studies as if nothing very serious had happened ; — a 
little more cautiously, perha()S, in some respects, but probably 
with no diminution of such very moderate diligence as he had 
previously practised.' But the eye that had been struck was 
gone. No external mark, either then or aflerwards, indicated 
the injury that hod been inflicted ; and, although a glimmering 
light was still perceptible tlu:t)ugh the ruined organ, there was 
none that could be ni:ulo useful for any of the practical pur- 
poses of life. On a careful examination, such as I Once mode, 
with magnifying lenses, at his reciuest, under the direction of 
a disUnguishod oculist, a diHerenco could indeed be detected 
between the injured eye and the other, and sometimes, as I siat 
with him, I have thought that it seemed more dim; but to com- 
mon observation, in society or in the streets, as in the well- 
known case of the author of the " Paradise Lost," no change was 
pcrc!cptii)lo. It was, in fact, a case of olwcure, deep pandjrsis 
of llin nttinfi, and tw such wiih iKtyond tho reach of the healing 
art from the moment the blow was given. 

One circumstjince, however, in rehition to the calamity tliat 
thus fell on hiiu m the i'i*eshness of his youth, should not bo 

' Thin aeconnt of the original tnjarj to Mr. Prescott's oye, Rnd the notices 
of his subsequent Ulnesses and death, in this Memoir, are abridged from an 
interesting and important medical letter, which Dr. Jackson was good enough 
to afldress to me in June, 1869, and which may bo found entire in a little 
volume entitled, **Aaotheir Letter to a Young Physician," (Bostou, 1861,) 
pp. iaO-166. 
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mntlicmAticfl and geometry seemed to conBtitnto an inmirmoimt- 
able ot)sLnclc. lie luid Uiken none of the pit^paratory steps to 
qutilify himself for them, and it was impossible now to go back 
to the elements, and lay a sufficient foundation. He knew, in 
fact, nothing about them, and never did afterwards. He be- 
came desperate, therefore, and took to des|>erate remedies. 

The first was to commit to memory, witli perfect exactness, 
the whole mathematical demonstration required of liis doss 
on any given day, so as to be able to recite every syllable and 
letter of it as they stood in the book, witliout comprehending 
the demonstration at all, or attaching any meaning to the 
words and signs of which it was composed. It was, no doubt» 
a feat of memory of which few men would have been capable, 
but it was also one whose worthlessncss a careful teacher would 
very soon detect, and one, in itself, so intolerably onerous, tliat 
no pupil could long practise it Besides, it was a trick ; mid a 
fraud of any kind, except to cheat himself, was contrary to his 
very nature. 

After tr3ring it, therefore, a few times, and enjoying what- 
ever amusement it could afford him and his friends, who were 
in the secret, he took another method more characteristic He 
went lo his I'mlcHHor, und told him tlio tnilli ; nut only his 
i;^iomucc of p;comctry, and his belief that he wns incnpablo 
of undcreliuiding a word of it, but the moilo by which he had 
seemed to comply with the requisitions of the recitation-room, 
while in fact he evaded them ; adding, at the same time, that, 
as a proof of mere industry, he was willing to persevere in 
committing the lessons to memory, and reciting by rote what 
he did not and could not understand, if such recitations were 
required of him, but that he would rather be permitted to use 
his time more profitably. The Professor, struck with the hon- 
esty and sincerity of his pupil, as well as with the singularity 
of the case, and seeing no likelihood that a similar one would 
occur, merely exacted his attendnnce at the regular hours, from 
which, in fact, he liad no power to excuse him ; but gave him 
to understand that he should not be troubled further with the 
duty of reciting. The solemn farce, thereforo, of going to the 
exercise, book in hand, for several months, without looking at 
tlie lesson, was continued, and Frescott was always grateful to 
the kiudly Professor for his forbearance. 
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On another occasion, lie was in danger of more senoofl 
trouble with one of the Professors. Li tliis case it arose from 
the circumstance, that, at aU periods of his life, Prescott was 
now and then affected with a nervous laugh, or fit of laughter, 
which, as it was always without adequate cause, sometimes 
broke out most inopportunely. In a veiy interesting sketch of 
some passages in his life, by his friend Gardiner, which I have 
received since this Memoir was prcpai'ed, there is an account 
of two such outbreaks, \iOl\i of which I will give here, iKirause 
they are connected, and belong to nearly the some period in 
his life, and because the last is strictly to be placed among his 
college adventures. Speaking of this involuntaiy merriment, 
Mr. Gardiner says : — 

" How mirthful he was, — how fond of a merry langh, — how overflow- 
ing with means to excite one on all admissible occasions, — I have alrcnily 
moationofl. But what I now siioak of was sonictliing bcyuud this. 1 lo 
liad a sense of tlie luUicroiu so strong, tliat it seeniod at times <|uite to 
OYor|K>wer him. Ho woiihl hiii^^h on such occtisions, — not Y«M*ifcnniHly 
imiocd, but most iuortliuatcly, and fur a long time luj^uUior, as if iNisdcssiti 
by the spirit of Momus himself. It seemed to be sometliing perfectly nn- 
oontroUable, provoked often by the slightest apparent cause ; and some- 
times, in Ills younger days, under circumstances that made its indulgcuco 
a positive impropri6ty. This seemed only to aggravate tlie disease. I 
call it a disease ; for it deprived him at the time of all self-control, and in 
one of the other sex would have been perhaps hysterical. But there was 
sometliing irresistibly comic in it to the by-stnndcrs, accompanied, as it 
used to lie, by im|)crfcct cfToils, through drolleries uttciXMl in lirokcn, luilf- 
intelligible sentences, to (X>nnnuniciitc the ludicrous idea. This original 
ludicrous idea he seldom succecdcil in nomninnicating ; but the iuiiu'lion 
of laughter would spread, by a sort of tuiinial ningnetisni, frum one to 
another, till I have seen a whole company peifectly convulsed with it, no 
one of whom could have told what in tlie world he was hiughing at, unless 
it were at the sight of Prcsoott, so utterly overcome, and struggling in vain 
to express himself. 

" To give a better idea of this, I may cite an instance that I witnessed 
in his younger days, either shortly before, or just after, his first £uroi)can 
tour. A ]Mirty of y(Ming gcutlunicu and ludics — lie and I anion^ tlicni — 
undertook to entoi'luin tlieniselves and their friciuls with suiue privule the- 
atricals. After having perfonncd one or two light pieces with sonic suc- 
cess, we attempted the more auibiiious task of getting up Jhlius Csesnr. 
It proceeded only to two pai'tuil rehearsals ; but the manner in which they 
ended is to the present point. When all had suflicicntly studied their 
parts, we met fur a final rehearsal. The part of Mark Antony had been 
allotted to I'lcscott. lie got through with it extremely well till he came 
to the speech in the third act which liegins, * O pardon ine, thou hhxiding 
piece of eartli I ' This was addressed to one of our company, extended ou 
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fho floor, and onnctinf^ tlio port of Cfcmr's mnrdorod corpeo, with liocoin- 
in;; Rrilincss and rigidity. At this |)oiiit of tbo iwrforniAnco tlio Iudii*rou8 
iicixcd upon Frcscott to such a degree, that ho bnrst out into one of liis 
gmnd fits of laughing, and lauglied so immoderately and lo infoctiontlj, 
rliat the whole company, corpse and all, followed suit, and a scene of 
tumult euAued which put a stop to further rehearsal. Another evening we 
attoniptcd it again, after a qolcmn assurance from Trcscott that lie sliouid 
(Trtiiiuly conininnd himself, and not give way to such a folly again. But 
li«) diti, — in proi'iscly tlic Kiinio pliu.*o, and with the same result. AfUsr 
Uiat we gave up Julius Coosar. 

*< A more curious instance occurred while he was in college. I was 
not present at this, hut have heard him tell it repeatedly in after life. On 
mime occasion it hapiwnod tlint he went to the study of the Ulietorical 
IVofessor, for the purpose of receiving a private lesson in elocution. The 
Professor and his pupil were entirely alone. Prescott took his attitude as 
orator, and began to declaim the s|)oech he had committed fur the purpose; 
hut, alter proceeding through a scntciu^o or two, something ludicrous sud- 
denly came across him, and it was all over with him at once, — just as 
when he came to the * bleeding piece of earth,' in tlie scene alK>ve nnrrateil. 
He was seized with just such an uucontrolhilile (it of laughter. The IVo- 
fcssor — no laughing man — looked grave, and tried to check him; but 
the more he tried to do so, the more Prescott was convulsed. The IVo- 
fessor began to think his pupil intended to insult him. His dark features 
grew darker, and lie began to speak in a tone of severe reprimand. This 
only seemed to aggravate Prescott's paroxysm, while he endeavored, in 
vain, to beg pardon ; for he could not utter an intelligible word. At last, 
the sense of the extreme Indicroiumcss of the situation, and the perception 
of l*n^'«>tt*ri ultt^r hclplcsHucHS, seirxMl hold of the PnifcMsor biuisolf. Ho 
hail caught tlie infection, liis features suddenly relaxed, and he too liegan 
to laugh; and presently the two. Professor and pupil, the more they lookeil 
at each other the more they laughed, Iwtli alisolutcly holding on to tlKsif 
sides, and the tears rolling down their cheeks. Of course, there was an 
end of all ropriniaiid, and equally an end of all declamation. The Pro- 
fessor, as became him, recovered himself first, but only enough to say : 
« Well, Prescott, you may go. This will do for to-day.' " 

Mathematics, bj the indulgence of liis teacher, being dis- 
posed of in the manner I have mentioned, and several other 
of tJie severer studies being made little more than exercises of 
mcmorj, ho was obliged to depend, for the distinction he de- 
HJirjl (o obtain at college, and which his family demanded from 
him, almost entirely -on bis progress in Latin and Greek, and 
on his proficiency in English literature. These, however, to- 
gether with his zeal in pursuing them, were, by the kindness 
of those in academical authority, admitted to be sulficient. lie 
received, in the latter part of bis college career, some of the 
customary honors of succcmful scboUii-Hliip, and at its close a 
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Latin poem was assigned to liim as his exercise for Commence- 
ment 

No honor, however, that he received at college was valued 
80 much bj him, or had been so much an object of his ambition, 
as his admission to the Society of the Phi Beta Knppa, which 
was composed, in its theory and pretensions, and gencmlly in its 
practice, of a moderate number of the best scholars in tlie two 
upper classes. As the selection was made by the undergradu- 
ates themselves, and as a single black-ball excluded Uic candi- 
date, it was a real distinction ; and Prescott always liked to 
stand well with his fellows, later in life no less than in youth. 
From his own experience, therefore, he regarded this old and 
peculiar society with great favor, and desired at all periods to 
maintain its privileges and influence in tlie University.' 

The honor that ho i-cceived on his graduation was felt to 1)0 
appropriate to his tastes, and was not a little valued by him 
and by his father, as a proof of diligence in his classical studies. 
It is a pity that the i)oeni ciiniiot bo found ; but it seonis to bo 
irrecoverably lost Only a few months before his death, his col- 
lege classmate, Mr. S. D. Bradford, sent liim one of a few 
copies, which he had privately printed for his childi'en and 
friends, of his own scattered miscellanies, among which was a 
college exercise in Latin prose. Pi*escott then said, alluding to 
his own Latin poem : ^* I wish I had taken as good care of it 
as you have of your exercises. I have hunted for it in every 
quarter where I supposed I could have mislaid it, but in vain. 
If I should find it," ho adds, with his accustomed kindliness, 
^ I shall feel content if the Latin will pass muster as well as 
in your performance." 

It was a pleasant little poem, on Hope, " Ad Spem," and, if 

• The * B K, It fthould bo romemlicrcd, wns, at that period, a society of much 
more dignity and conRcqnoiico tlinn it ist no\v. It liad an annual pulilic exhi- 
bition, liirguly attenduti by such gnidnato!) as wore iU nionihcr», ami, indeed, 
by the mora cultivated |M)rtion of tlio connnunity gunenilly. Tlio under- 
graduates wore in this way associated at once Avith the prominent and dintin- 
giiished among their predecessors, who wero themselves pleased thus to recall 
the rank, both as scholars and as gentlemen, which they had early gained, 
and which they stiU valued. Membership In such an association was precisely 
the sort of honor whicli a young man like Prescott would covet, and he 
always regretted that its influence among the undergraduates had not been 
■uftained. 
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I remember rightly, it was in hexomcton and pentameters. It 
was delivered in a hot, clcnr day of Au^i^ist, 1814, in the old 
meeting-house at Cambridge, to a crowded audience of the 
most distinguished people of Boston and the neighborhood, 
attracted in no small degree by an entertainment which Mr. 
and Mrs. Prescott were to give the same afternoon in honor of 
their sou's success, — one of the very last of the many large 
entertainments formerly given at Cambridge on such occasions, 
and which, in tlieir day, rendered Commencement a more briU 
liaut festival than it b now. I was there to hear my friend. 
I could see, by his tremulous motions, that he was a good deal 
friglitened when speaking before so large an assembly ; but still 
his appearance was manly, and his verses were thought well of 
by those who hod a nght to judge of their merit I have no 
doubt they would do credit to his Latuiity if they could now 
be found, lor at school ho wrote such verses better tliau miy 
boy there. 

« Afler the literary exercises of the day came, of course, the 
entertainment to the friends of the family. This was given as 
a reward to the cherished son, which he valued not a little, and 
the promise of which luid much stimulated his efforts in tlie 
}t\lU\r |i:irt of his c4>11(*go life. It was, in fact, a somewliat 
sumptuous dimier, under a marquee, at which above five hun- 
dred persons of boUi sexes sat down, and which was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all who took tm hiterest in tlie occasion. liis 
mother did not hesitate to express the pleasure her son's suc- 
cess had given her, and if his father, from the instincts of his 
nature, was more reserved, he was undoubtedly no less satisfied. 
William was very gay, as he always was in society, and perfectly 
natural ; dancing and frolicking on the green with great spint 
afler tlie more formal part of the festivities was over, lie was 
not sorry that his college life was ended, and said so ; but he 
parted from a few of his friends with sincere pain, sis they led 
Cambridge to go their sevcnd ways in tlie world, never to 
meet again as free and careless as they then wei*e. Indeed, on 
such occasions, notwitlistanding the vivacity of his nature, he 
was forced to yield a little to his feelings, as I have myself 
sometimes witnessed.^ 

^ There are tome remarki of Mr. Preeoott on college life in hit Memoir of 
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Latin poem was assigned to him as his exereiflo for Commeiice- 
ment 

No honor, however, that he rceeiyed at college was Tolued 
so much bj him, or had been so much an object of his ambition, 
OS Ids admission to the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, which 
wns composed, in its theory and pretensions, and generally in its 
practice, of a moderate number of the best scliolars in tlio two 
upper classes. As the selection was made by the undergradu- 
ates themselves, and as a single bhick-lNill excluded tlie ciindi- 
date, it was a real distinction ; and Presoott always liked to 
stand well with his fellows, later in life no less than in youth. 
From Ills own experience, therefore, he regarded this old and 
peculiar society with great favor, and desired at all periods to 
maintain its privileges and influence in the University.' 

The honor that ho received on his gnuhiation was felt to Im 
appropriate to his tastes, and was not a little valued by Lim 
and by his ftitlicr, as a proof of diligence in his cltissiral sliultea. 
It is a pity that llie imhihi cannot bo found ; but it seems to bo 
irrecoverably lost Only a few months liefore his death, his col- 
lege classmate, Mr. S. D. Brndfonl, sent him one of a few 
copies, which he had privately printed for his children and 
friends, of his own scattered miscellanies, among which was a 
college exercise in Latin prose. Prescott then said, alluding to 
his own Latin ]>ocm : '^ I wish I had taken as good care of it 
as you have of your exercises. I have hunted for it in every 
quarter where I sup|>osed I could have mislaid it, but in vain. 
If I should find it," ho adds, with his accustomed kindliness, 
^ I shall feel content if tlie Latin will pass muster as well m 
in your performance." 

It was a pleasant little poem, on Hope, '^ Ad Spem," and, if 

* The ^ D K| it fthould bo roineinl>crod, wns, nt tlint pcrio<I, a Rociety of mucU 
moro (lijrnity nnd coiiAcqiioiico tlinn it is now. It 1i:ul iin iiiiniial public r 
bition, Inrgoly uttciidutl by 8110I1 gnuhiiitoit its >voro iU incinhcra, nml, in^k' 
by tbo moro ciilMviitcd {lortioa of tho c(miiniinity guiionilly. Tlio utMli 
grnduntct woro in tliis way nssociatod nt once >vith tho prominent nnd i^ 
guisbed among their producesson}, wlio wero tlionisolves picuiied tlins tu 
Uie nnk, botli at scholars and ni gentlemen, wliich they had early gai 
and which they still valued. Membership in such an '—***-**- ^ ppf 
the sort of honor which a young man like Prosr it, r 

always regretted that its iufluonce among the uo in 

•tiataiiied. 
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Dr. JackBon, and consulted liim for an inconsiderable inflam- 
mntion of liis right eye. It was liis sole dependence for sigbty 
and therefore, although it had served him tolerably well for 
above a year and a half since the accident to the other, the 
slightest affection of its powers inevitably excited anxiety. The 
inflammation was then wholly on the surface of the organ, but 
yet lie complained of a degree of difficulty and pain in moving 
it, greater tlian is conunonly noticed in a case of so little gravity 
ns this otherwise seemed to be. Leeches, therefore, were (mt- 
dored for tlio temple, and a sntumino lotion, — simple remedies, 
no doubt, but such as were suflicient for the apparent affection, 
and quite as active in their nature as was deemed judicious. 

But in the course of the night the pain was greatly increased, 
and on the foUowuig morning tlie iiiflamnuition, which at first 
had been trifling, was found to be excessive, — greater, indeed, 
than his physiciiui, down to tho present day, adcr a very wide 
practice of above sixty years, has, as he informs me, ever wit- 
nessed since. The eye itself was much swollen, the cornea had 
become opaque, and the power of vision was completely lost. 
At tho same time the patient's skin was found to be very hot, 
and his pulse hard and accelerated. The whole system, i^ 
short, was much disturbed, and tlio case liad evidently become 
one of unusual severity. 

To liis calm and wise father, therefore, — to his physician, 
who was not less his friend than his professional adviser, — and 
to himself, for he too was consulted, — it seemed that every 
risk, except that of life, should be run, to save him from the 
permanent and total blindness with which he was obviously 
threatened. Copious bleedings and other depletions were con- 
sequently at once resorted to, and seemed, for a few hours, 
to have nimlo an impression on the disc:uso ; but tho suffering 
ixitunied again with great severity during the subsequent nigh^ 
and tho inflammation raged with such absolute fury for five 
days, as to resist every form of active ti-eatmcnt tlmt could be 
devised by his anxious physician, and by Dr. John C. Warren, 
wlio had been summoned in consultation. The gloomiest appre- 
hensions, thcrcfoi"C, were necessarily entertained; and even 
when, on the sixth day, the inflammation began to yield, and, 
on the morning of the seventh, had almost wholly subsided, 
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little encooragemont for a happy result could bo felt ; for tho 
retina was found to be affected, and tlie powers of vision wera 
obviously and seriously impaired. 

But in the afternoon of the seventh day the case assumed a 
new phasis, and the father, much alaimed, hastened in person 
to Dr. Jackson, telling him that one of the patient*s knees luid 
become painful, and that tho pain, accompanied with redness 
and swelling, was increasing fast. To his surprise, Dr. Jack- 
son answered very emphatically that ho was most happy to 
hear it. 

The mystery which hod hung over the disease, from tho first 
intimation of a peculiar difficulty in moving the organ, was 
now dispelled. It was a case of acute rheumatism. This had 
not been foreseen. In fact, an instance in which the acute 
form of that disease — not the chronic — had seized on the 
eye was unknown to the books of the profession. BoUi of 
his medical attendants, it is true, thought they had, in their 
provions pnictico, noticed some ovidoncA) of such lui afToction ; 
and therefore when tho assault was made on tho knee in tho 
present case, they had no longer any doubt concerning the 
matter. As the event proved, they had no sufficient reason 
for any. In truth, the rheumatism, which had attacked their 
patient in this mysterious but fierce manner, was the disease 
which, in its direct and indirect forms, persecuted him during 
tlio whole of his lifo aflerwanls, and caused him most of tho 
Buflerings mid privations tliat ho undorwcnt in so many diUbront 
ways, but, abovo all, in the im|mii'cd vision of his reuiuining 
oye. Bad, however, as was tliis condition of things, it was 
yet a relief to his anxious advisers to be assured of its real 
cliai*acter ; — not, indeed, because they i*egaitlcd acute rheuma- 
tism in tlio eye as a sliglit disease, but because tlicy thought it 
less formidable in its nature, and less likely at last to destroy 
the structui*o of tlie organ, than a common iiifluminutioii so 
severe and so unmanageable as this must, in the supposed case, 
have been. 

Tlie disease now exhibited the usual appearances of acute 
rheumatism ; afiecting chiefly the large joints of the lower 
extremities, but occasionally showing itself in the neck, and 
in other p^rts of the person. Twice, in the course of the next 
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thrco montlis aflor the first attack, it recurred in the eye. 
Accompanied each Ume with total blindness ; but, whenever it 
Icfl the eye, it resorted again to the limbs, and so severe was it, 
even when least violent, that, until tlie beginning of May, a 
period of sixteen weeks, the patient was unable to walk a step. 

]{iit nothing was able |x;nnancntly to affect the natural flow 
of his spiritj*, — ncitlicr jmiIii, nor tlic sharp sui-gical remedies 
to which he was repeatedly subjected, nor the disheartening 
darkness in wliich he was kept, nor the gloomy vista tliat the 
future seemed to open befoi-e him. His equanimity and cheer- 
fulness were invincible. 

During nearly the whole of this trying period I did not see 
him ; for I was alx<<cnt on a journey to Virginia from the begin- 
ning of December to the end of March. But when I did seo 
him, — if seeing it could be called, in a room from which the 
light was almost entirely excluded, — I found him quite un- 
changed, either in the tones of his voice or the animation of his 
manner. He was perfectly natural and very gay; talking 
unwillingly of liis own troubles, but curious and interested con- 
cerning an absence of several years in Europe which at that 
time I was about to commence. I found him, in fact, just as 
hts raoUier afterwards described him to Dr. Frotliingham, 
when she said : ^ I never in a single instance, groped my way 
across the apartment, to take my place at his side, that lie did 
not salute mo wiUi some expression of good cheer, — not a 
single instance, — as if we were the patients, and his place 
were to comfort us."* 

The following summer wore slowly away ; not without much 
anxiety on the part of his family, as to what might be the end 
of so nuich suflbring, and whether the patient's innrmities 
would not be materially aggravated by one of our rigorous 
winters. Difleroiit plans were agitated. At last, in the early 
autinnn, it was determined that he should pass the next six 
montlis with liis grandfather Hickling, Consul of the United 
States at St Michael's, and then that he should visit London 
and Paris for the benefit of such medical advice as he might 
find in either metropolis ; travelling, perhaps, afterwards on the 

* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, (Boston, 1869,) 
p. 183. 
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Continent) to recruit tlie resources of his constitution, wliich 
by such long-continued illness hiul been somewbat impaired. 
It was a remedy wbidi was not adopted witbout pain and mis- 
giying on both sides ; but it was evidently the boit thing to be 
done, and all submitted to it with patience and hope. 



CHAPTER III. 

1815-1816. 

Visit to St. Miohabl*8. — His Lnrs thkrb. — SuFrBima ni im Ers. 
— His Lkttkbs to bis Fathbb abd Mothsb ; to his Sistxb ; AMD 
TO W. H. Oarddibb. 

IN fulfilment of the plan for travel mentioned in the last 
chapter, he embarked at Boston, on the 26th of September, 
1815, for the Azores. Besides the usual annoyances of a sca- 
vojnge in one of the small vessels that then carried on our 
commerce with the Western Islands, ho suffered from the es- 
pecial troubles of his own case ; — sharp attacks of rheumatism 
and an inflammation of the eje, for which he had no remedies 
but the twilight of his miserable cabin, and a diet of rye pad- 
ding, with no sauce but coarse salt The passage, too, was 
tediously long. He did not arrive until the twenty-second day. 
Before lie landed, he wrote to liis father and mother, with the 
freedom and aflcction which always marked his iiitorcourso 
witli them : — 

«* I ImYO boon trcntoil/' ho sniil, " witli orcry nttontion l>y tho cftptaia 
aod crow, and my situation Tendered as comfortable as possible. But this 
cabin was never designed for rheumatics. The companion-waj opens 
immediately apon deck, and the patent binnacle illuminators, vice windows, 
are so ingeniouslj and impartially constructed, that for eyery ray of light 
we have lialf a dozen drops of water. The consequence is, that the orbit 
of my operations for days together has been very much restricted. I have 
banished ennui, however, by battling with Democrats and bed-bugs, both 
f>f which tlirivo on lioard this yossoI, and in Imth of which contests I liave 
liccn al)ly seconded by tlio cook, who has oflinatcd as my valet de chambre, 
and in whom I find a great congeniality of sentiment." 

An hour afler writing this letter, October 18th, he landed. 
He was most kindly received by his grandfather, — a generous, 
open-handed, open-hearted gentleman, seventy-two years old, 
who liatl long before marric<l a hidy of the island as his second 
wile, and was surrounded by n family of interesting children, 
some of whom wore so ncftr the ago of tlioir young nephew of 
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the half-blood, that they made him most agreeable companions 
and friends. Thej were all then residing a few miles fix>m 
Ponta Delgada, the capital of the island of St. lilichaol's, at a 
place called Rosto de CSo, from the supposed resemblance of 
its rocks to tlie head of a dog. It was a country-house, in the 
midst of charming gardens and the gayest cultivation. The 
young American, who luul been little from home, and never 
beyond the influences of the nide climate in which he was 
bom, enjoyed exccasivoly the all but tropical vegetation with 
which he found lumsclf thus suddenly surrounded ; the laurels 
and myrtles that everywhere sprang wild ; and the multitudi- 
nous orange-groves which had been cultivated and extended 
chiefly through liis grandfather's spirit and energy, until their 
fruit had become the staple of the island, while, more than 
half tlie year, their flowers flllcd large i)ortious of it with a 
delicious fragrance ; ^ Hesperian fables tioie, if true, here 
only." 

But his pleasures of this sort were short-lived. He had 
landed with a slight trouble in his eye, and a fortnight was 
hardly over before he was obliged to shut himself up with it. 
From November 1st to February 1st he was in a dark room ; — 
six weeks of the time in such total darkness, that tlie furniture 
could not be distinguished ; and all the time living on a spare 
vegetable diet, and a]>plying blistera to keep down tictive in- 
flammation. But liis spirits were proof alike against pain and 
abstinence. He has often described to me the exercise he took 
in his large room, — hundreds of miles in all, — - walking from 
comer to comer, and thmsting out his elbows so as to get 
warning through them of his approach to the angles of the 
wall, whose plastering he absolutely wore away by the constant 
blows he thus inflicted on it. And all this time, he added, 
with the exception of a few days of acute suflbring, ho sang 
aloud in his darkness and solitude, with unabated cheer. Later, 
when a little light could be admitted, he carefully covered his 
eyes, and listened to reading ; and, at tlie woi-st, ho enjoyed 
much of tlie society of his aflfectionate aunts and cousins. 

But he shall speak for himself, in two or three of the few 
letters which are preserved from the period of his residence in 
the Azores and his subsequent traveb in Europe. 
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TO raS FATHER AND MOTHER. 

Bono DB do, 18 Nov., 1816. 

It it with heart-felt joj, mj beloved parents, that I can address yov 
from this blessed little isle. I landed on Wednesday, October 18th, at 
10 A. M., aller a most tedioos passage of twentj-two days, although I had 
made a fixed determination to arrive in ten. I cannot be tliankful enough 
to Heaven that it had not cased in these rhcnmntic shnrklcs the navigating 
soul of a Cook or a Columbus, for I nm very sure, if a fifUi quarter of tlio 
globe depended upon me for its exposure, it would remain terra incognita 

forever I was received on tlie quay by my Uncles Thomas and 

Ivcrs, and proceeded immediately to tlio house of the latter, where I dis- 
posed of a nacio quantum of bread and milk, to the no small astonishment 
of two or three young cousins, who thought it the usual American appetite. 

The city of Ponta Delgada, as seen firom the roads, presents an appear- 
ance extremely unique, and, to one who has never been beyond the smoke 
of his own Immlct, seems rntlicr enchantment than rrnlity. The brilliant 
whiteness of the buiUliugs, sitiuited at tlie base of loOy hills, whose sides 
arc clotlic<l with fields of yellow corn, and the picturc8(iue, nilmiraldy 
hcightcneil by the turrets which rise from tlie nnnicrous convents that dis- 
grace and beautify the city, present a coup cTaal on which the genius of » 
Radclifie, or indeed any one, much leas an admirer of the beauties of 
nature than myself, might expend a folio of sentimentality and nonsense. 
After breakfast I proceeded to Rosto de Cao, where I have now tlie good 
fortune to be domesticated. My dear grandfotlicr is precisely the man I 
had imagined and wished him to be. Frank and gentlemanly in his do- 
|M>rtincnt, nniMiionoto 1o hix fiiiiiily, niid liltcral to cxiviw in all his feelings, 
IiIm liniid mrvw iw the coiiduclor of his heart, and when ho shakes yours, 
lie communicates all the overflowings of his own lienevolent disposition. 
His Itodily virtues are no less insipiring than his mental. He rises every 
morning at five, takes a remarkable interest in evcryUiing that is going 
forward, and is so alert in his motions, Uiat, at a fair start, I would lay 
any odds he would distance the whole of his posterity. He plumes himself 
not a littie upon his constitution, and tells me that I am much more do- 
serving of tiio tiUe of " old boy " than himself. 

I should give you a sort of biography of tiie whole family, but my annt, 
who ofiiciates as secretary, absolutely refuses to write any more encorai- 
nms on them, and, as I have nothing very ill to say of them at present, I 
shall post|>one this until you can receive some oflicial documents sub mea 
ntanu. The truth is, I am so lately recovered from a slight inflammation, 
which the min water, salt water, and other marine comforts are so well 
calculated to produce, that I do not care to exert my eyes at present, for 
wliich reason my ideas are communicated to you by the luind of my aunt 

We move into town this week, where I have been but seldom since my 
arrival, and have confined my curiosity to some eqncstrian excursions 
round tiie country. Novelty of scenery is alone suflicient to interest one 
wlio has l)ccn luruHtomcd to the pnxluctions of Nurthcrn cliiiiatcs. It is 
very curious, my dear parents, to sec tiiose plants which one has been 
accustomed to see reared in a hot-house, flourishing boneatii the open sky, 
2# 
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and attaining a height and porfoction which no artifldol heat can com- 
mand. When I wonder amid the grovoB of boxwood, cypress, and myr- 
tle, I foel myself transported hack to the a|;;e8 of Horace and Aiiocroon, 
who consecrotod their shades to immortality. 

The climate, thongh very temperate for winter, is mnch too frigid for 
fommer, and before I conld venture a flight of poesy, I should be obliged 
to thaw out my imagination over a good December fire. The weather is 
10 capricious, that the inhabitants are absolutely amphibious ; — if they 
are in sunshine one half of the day, they are sure to be in water the other 
half. 

Give my licst affection to Aunt A 's chiunninfr family, and he par- 

ticuhir rcs|>octing Mra. II 's health. Toll my friends, tliot, wlicn my 

eyes arc in trim, I shall uot foil to fatigue their patience. 

Bemember mo to our good people, and think often, my beloved parents, 
of your truly afibctionate son, 

WlLUAM. 

TO mS SISTER. 

St. Miohakl*8, Ponta Delgoda, March 12, 181G. 

I am luippy, my darling sister, in an opportunity of declaring how 
mucJi I love, and how often I tliink of you 

Since my recovery — to avail myself of a simile not exactly Homeric 
—I may be compaitxl to bottled beer, which, when it luis been imprisoned 
a long time, bunts forth with tremendous explosion, and evaporates in 
ftoth and smoke. Since my emancipation I have made more noise and 
tattled more nonsense than the ball-rooms of Boston ever witnessed. Two 
or three times a week we make excursions into the country on jacks, a 
very agreeable mode of riding, and visit the orangeries, which are now in 
their prime. What a prospect presents itself for the dead of winter ! The 
country is everywhere in the bloom of vegetation ; — the myrtles, the roses, 
and hmrcls are in full bloom, and tlio dark green of the orange groves is 
finely contrasted with "the golden apples "whidi glitter through tiieir 
foliage. Ajnidst such a scene I feel like a being of auotlier world, new 
lighted on this distant home 

The houses of this country ore built of stone, covered with white lime. 
They are seldom more than two stories in height, and the lower floors are 
devoted to the cattle. They are most lavish of expense on their churches, 
which are profusely ornamented with gilding and carving, which, though 
poorly executed, produces a wonderful effect by candle-light. They are 
generally fortilic4l with eight or ten bells, and when a great character walks 
off tlio carpet, tliey kcc|) thcni in continual jingle, as they have great fuith 
in ringing the soul through Purgatory. When a poor man loses his 
child, his friends congratulate him on so joyful an occanion ; but if his pig 
dies, they condole with him. I know not but Uiis may be a fair estimate 
of their relative worth 

The whole appearance of this country is volcanic. In the environs I 
have seen acres covered with lava, and incapable of culture, and nioiit of 
tlie mountains still retain the vestiges of craters. Scarcely a year passes 
without an earthquake. I have been so fortunate aa to witness the most 
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tromondoni of thote cotiTnlsions within tho motnorj of the prowmt inhabi- 
tiuits. This was on tho 1st of Fcbmnry, at midnight So severe was the 
shock, that more than forty bonses and manj of the public odifloos were 
overthrown or injured, and our bouse cracked in various pbtces from top 
to bottom. The whole city was thrown into consternation. Our family 
assembled en chemite in the corridor. I was wise enough to keep quiet in 
bod, as I considered a cold more dangerous to me than an eajrthquake. 
But we were all excessively alarmed. There is no visitation more awful 
tliaii this. From most dnnj^om there is some refuge, hut wlion nature is 
convulMcd, wlicro vnn wo (ly ? An cartli<iunko is commonly |mst befuro 
one has time to estimate the liorrors of liis situation ; but this ksted throe 
minutes and a half, and we had full leisure to summon up the ghosts of 
Jiislmn and Herculancum, and many otlicr recollections equally soothing, 
and I confess tlie idea of terminating my career in this manner was not 
the most agreeable of my reflections. 

A few weeks since, my dear sister, I risited some hot springs in Rib^ira 
drande, at the northern part of the island ; but, as I have since been to 
«<tlie Furnace," where I luive seen what is much more wonderful and 
beautiful in nature, I shall content myself with a description of the latter 
excursion. 

Our road lay through a monntainons country, nlx>nnding in wild and 
picturesque scenery. Our party consisted of about twenty, and we trav* 
elled upon jacks, which is the plcasantest conveyance in the world, both 
from its sociability, and the little fatigue whicli attends it As we rode 
irreguhirly, our cavalcade had a very romantic appearance; for, while 
some of us woro in the vole, others were on tlio licights of tho mountains, 
or winding down the declivities, on the brink of precipices two hundred 
foot perpendicular. 

As my imagination was entirely occupied with the volcanic phenomena 
for which tlie Furnace is so celebrated, I had formed no ideas of any milder 
attractions. What was my surprise, tlien, when, descending tho moun- 
tains at twilight, tlicro burst n|M)n our view a cintular valley, ten miles in 
circumference, bounded on all sides by lofty hills, and in the richest state 
of cultivation. The evening bell was tolling, as we descended into tlie pUiin, 
to inform the inhabitants of sunset, — the Angelus, — and this, with the 
whistle of tlie herdsmen, which in this country is peculiarly pUuntive, and 
the *' sober gray " of evening, all combined to fill my bosom with senti- 
ments of placid contentment 

I consider it almost fruitless to attempt to describe the Caldbiras [the 
Cahlnins], as can I convey no ailcqunto idea of their terrible appcnrance. 
Thero are seven principal ones, the largest about twenty feet in diameter. 
Tliey are generally circular, but differing botli in form and dimensions. 
They boil with such fervor ns to eject the water to tlie height of twenty 
Ibet, and make a noise like distant thunder 

Greiidiatlier's house is situated in tlie centre of this beautiful valley. It 
has undergone several alterations since mother was here. The entrance 
Is tlirough a long avenue of shady box-trees, and you ascend to it by a 
flight of lifly stone steps. Near tiie house is a grove which was not even 
in embryo when mother wns here. In front of it is a pond, with a 
•mall island in tho middle, connected with the main laud by a stone 
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bridge. In thii ddiglitful spot I had Mmie of tlie happiott boon wfaicfa I 
hftTO fpent since I quitted mj natire ihom. At «< Tankea Hall " * evarf 
one if MBti wiia. Tlie air of the place if remarkably propitioiia both to 
good ■ptrits and good appotitcs.' 

In mj walks I met with man/ Tillagers who recollected Donna Cathe- 
nna,* and who testified their aflection for her son in soch heart/ embraM$adm 
its I am not qnite Portuguese enough to relish. 

Adieu, my darling sister. I know not how I shall be able to send 7011 
this letter. I shall probably take it with me to London, where opportuni- 
ties will be much more frequent, and where your patience will be mudi 
oftoner tried by your sincerely aflfactionate 

W. 

TO WILLIAM H. GABDINEB. 

PoMTA Dklqada, St Hichael's, Ifaroh, 1810. 

I am fortunate, my dear Will, in an opportunity of addressing you from 
the orange bowers of St. Michael's, and of acknowledging the receipt of 
your Qii^ttos, with their budgets scandalous and philosophical. I must 
pronounce you, my friend, the opCtmiui editonsm, for, in the language of the 
commentators, you liare not loft a single tlnidcratitm nngratifled. It is 
impossible to be too nituuto. To one oliecnt from liome trifles are of im- 
portance, and the most potty occurrences are the more acceptable, as tlioy 
transport us into scenes of former happiness, and engage us in tlie occupsr 
tions of those in whom we are the most interested. I was mndi distressed 
by the death of my two friends. B 's I liad antidpated, but tlie cir- 
cumstances which attended it were pecniiariy afflicting. Few I belieYtt 
have spent so long a life in so short a period. lie certainly had much 
benerolence of disposition ; but there was sometliing uncongenial in his 
temper, which mode him unpopular with Uio mass of his acquaintance. 
If, however, the number of his cnomios was great, tlmt of his virtues ex- 
ceeded them. Those of us who shared his friendship know how to appro- 
date his 3i^rth.^ P , with less steadiness of principle, had many social 

qualities which endeared him to his friends. Tlie sprightlincss of his fancy 
has b<^iled us of many an hour, and the vivacity of hb wit, as you well 
know, has often set our table in a roar. 

Your letters contain a very ahurming list of marriages and matches. If 
the mania continues mudi longer, I shall find at my return most of my 
fair companions converted into solxsr matrons. I believe I had better adopt 
your advice, and, to execute it with a little more 6ckUf persuade some kind 
nun to scale the walls of her convent with mo. 

Ajnvftos of nunneries : the novelty of the thing has induced mo to visit 
thorn frequently, but I find that they answer very feebly to those romantic 
notions of purity and simplicity which I had attached to tliom. Alroo^ 

^ The name of the large house his grandfather hod built at the ** Cald^i- 
ras/' remembering his own home. 

* Elsewhere he calls this visit, " Eljrsinm, four days.** 

* His mother's Christian name. 

* A college friend of groat promise who died in Enghmd in 1815. 
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ererj nan has a lorer ; that la, an innamorato who Tisits hor erery daj, 
and swcan as many oaths of constancy, and imprints as many kisses on thA 
grates as ever Pjrraraus and Thisbe did on Uic nnlacky chink which sepa- 
rated them. I was inrited tlie other day to select one of these fair penitents, 
bat, as I have no great relish for such a — correspondence, I declined the 
politeness, and content mjrsclf with a few ogles and sighs en pastant. 

It is an interesting employment for tlie inhaliitants of a free conntry, 
flourishing under the influences of a benign religion, to contemplate tlie 
degradation to which human nature mnj bo reduced when oppressed by 
arbitrnry power and pa|ml juporstition. My observation of the Tortugucso 
cliarnctcr has luUf inclined me to credit Moul>oddo's tlieorj, and consider 
the inhabitants in that stage of tlie metamorphosis wlien, Iwving lost the 
tails of monkeys, tlioy .have not jet acquired the brains of men. In mo- 
chanical improvements, and in the common arts and conveniences of life, 
the Portuguese are at least two centuries behind the English, and as to 
literary acquisitions, if, as some writers have pretended, ** ignorance ll 
bliss," tlioy may safely claim to bo the ha|>]iiest people in tlie world. 

ISut, if animated nature is so debased, the beauties of the inanimate cre- 
ation cannot lie surpassed. During tlie whole year we have Uie unmfllod 
stTcnity of Juno. Surli is tlie toiii|)oratiiro of the rliinato, tliat, although 
but a few degrees soutli of Boston, most tropical plants will flourish ; and 
such is the extreme salubrity, that nothing venomous can exist. These 
isUnds, however, abound in volcanic phenomena. I have seen whole fields 
covered with lava, and most of tlie mountains still retain the vestiges of 
craters. I have, too, had tlie pleasure of experiencing an earthquake, 
wliidi shook down a goo<l numlxsr of houses, and I hope I shall not soon 
be gratified with a similar exlubition. 

But the most wonderful of the natural curiosities are the hot wells, which 
are very numerous, and of which it would be impossible to give yon an 
adequate conception. The fertility of the soil is so great, that tliey gen- 
erally obtain two crops in a 3rear, and now, while you are looking wofully 
out of the window waiting for the last stroke of the boll before you en- 
counter the terrific snow-banks which threaten you, with us the myrtle, tho 
rose, the pomegranate, the lemon and orange groves are in perfection, and 
the whole country glowing in full bloom. Indeed, there is everything 
which can catch the poet's eye, but yon know. Sine Venart,friget ApoUo, 
and, until some Azorian nymph shall warm my heart into love, the beau- 
ties of nature will hardly warm my imagination into poesy. 

I must confess, however, that friendship induced me to make an eflbrt 
this way. I liave boon coiiniiod to my cliamlicr for some time by an indis- 
position ; and while in duress I commenced a poetical cfliisioii to you, and 
liod actually completed a page, when, recovering my liberty, there were so 
nuuiy strange objects to attract the attention, and I tliought it so much less 
trouble to manufacture bad prose than bad poetry, tliat I dismounted from 
Pegasus, whom, by tho by, I found a confounded hard trotter. Now, as 
you are professedly one of the genus irritabile, 1 think you cannot employ 
your leisure bettor tlian in serving me an Iloratian dish tfxmndnm aariem. 
Give my warmest aflbction to your father, mother, and sisters, and bo 
assured, my dear Will, whctlier rhyme or reason, your epistles will ever 
confer the highest gratification on year friend, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 
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TO mS FATHEU AND MOTHBB. 

St. MioiiAKr/8, Marcli IC, 1818. 

I cannot regret, my beloYod parents, that the opporttinitieB of writing 
hare not been more freqaont; for, although it would be cruel to inform 
joa of dUtresses, while actually existing, which it was not in your power 
to alleviate, yet it is so sootliing to tlie mind to communicate its grio&, that 
I doubt if I could refrain from it. 

Tlie windows in Rosto de Cao are constmcted on much the same prin- 
ciplo as our bom-doora. Their unchurital>lo quantity of light and a slight 
ould ijicrousod the iuflaminotion witli which I liiudod to such a dcgroo, 
tluit, as I could not sofVon tlie light by means of blinds, whicli are unknown 
here, I was obliged to exclude it altogether by closing the shutters. The 
same cause retarded my recovery ; for, as the sun introduced himself tana 
'eMmonie whenever I attempted to admit the light, I was obliged to remain 
in darkness until we removed to the city, where I was accommodated with 
a room which liad a nortliem aspect, and, by means of diffiirent thicknesses 
of baizo nailed to the windows, I was again restored to tlio chooriiig booms 
of heaven. This confinement histod fix>m the 1st of November to tlio 1st 
of February, and during six weeks of it I was in such total darkness it was 
impossible to distinguish objects in the room. Much of this time Iws been 

boguilod of its todiuiisnoss by iho attoutlous of A and 11 , imrticu- 

larly the latter, who is a charming creature, and whom I regard as a second 
sister. 

I have had an abundance of good prescriptions. Grandfather has strongly 
mged old Madeira as a universal nostrum, and my good uncle the doctor 
DO less strenuously reoommeuded beef-steak. I took their advice, for it 
cost me nothing ; but, as following it cost me rather too dear, I adhered 
with Chinese obstinacy to bread and milk, hasty pudding, and gruel. This 
diet and tiio application of bltstors was tiio only muthocl I adopted to pn>- 
servo my eye from iullanunation. 

I have not often, my dear parents, oxixsrioncod depression of spirits, and 
there luivo been but few days in which I could not solace my sorrows witii 
a song. I preserved my health by walking on the piazza with a lumdkor- 
chief tied over a pair of goggles, which were presented to me by a gentio- 
man here, and by walking some hundreds of miles in my room, so that I 
emerged from my dungeon, not Mrith tiie emaciated figure of a prisoner, 
but in the florid bloom of a bon vivant. Indeed, ovorytiiing has liocn done 
which could promote my health and happiness ; but darkness luis few 
charms for those in hcaUli, and a long confinement must exhaust the 
patience of all but tiioso wiio are immodiotcly interested in us. A person 
situated as I have been can bo really happy nowhere but at home, for 
when) but at home can he experience the aflcctionate solicitude of parents. 
But tiie gloom is now dissipated, and my eyes have nearly recovered their 
former vigor. I am under no apprehension of a relapse, as I shall soon 
be wafted to a land where the windows are of Christian dimensions, and 
the medical advice such as may be relied upon. 

Tho most unpleasant of my reflections suggested by this late inflamma- 
tion are those arising from the probable necessity of abandoning a profes- 
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sion congenial with nijr taste, and recommended hj snch farorable oppor- 
tonities, and adopting one for which I am ill qnalilicd, and hare bat. little 
inclination. It is some consolation, however, that this latter altcmatiTO, 
should my eyes permit, will afTord me more leisure for the pursuit of mj 
favorite studies. But on this subject I shall consult my physician, aqd 
will write you his opinion. My mind luis not l)ecn wholly stagnant dar- 
ing my residence here. By means of the bright eyes of II I have 

mul part of S<*ott, Shiikcft|ic]irc, Travels through Kuglaiul and Scotland, 

tlin liiiul, and tlio OilyKHi^y. A has rend mime (»f the (Snrinn and 

ll4)mau histories, and 1 have cheated many a moment of its tetlium by 
com|}osition, which was soon banisliod from my mind for want of an 
amanucDsis. 



CHAPTER IV. 

1816. 

LiiAVKS St. Mioir akl*8. — Akrivks m rx)ift>ON. — PnivAtioNs tiibrr. 
— Plbasuiucs. — QoBB TO Pauis. — G0S8 TO Italy. — Rirraitjis to 
Paris. — Illmsss thrrk. — Gobs again to London. — Traybls lit- 
TLB IN England. — Detbbminbb to rbturn Homb. — Lbttbb to W. 
H. Qabdinbr. 

HIS relations to the family of his venerable grandfather 
at St Michael' s, as the preceding letters show, were of 
the most agi-ceublo kind, and the efTect produced by his clmrac- 
ter on all its members, old and young, was tlie same that it 
producoil on everybody. They ail loved him. His gnuid- 
mother, with whom, from the difference of their languages, he 
could have had a less free intercourse than with the rest, wept 
bitterly when he left them ; and his patriarchal grandfather, 
who had, during his long life, been called to give up several of 
his house to the claims of the world, pressed him often in his 
arms on the bench, and, as the tears rolled down his aged 
dieeks, cried out, in the bitterness of his hearty ^ God knows, it 
never cost me more to part from any of my own children." 

On the 8th of April, 181G, he embarked for London. Ilis 
acute rheumatism and the consequent inflammation in his eye 
recurred almost of course, from the exposures incident to a sea 
life with few «even of the usual allowances of sea comforts. 
He was, therefore, heartily glad when, after a passage pi*o- 
longed to four and twenty days, two and twenty of which he 
had been confmed to his state-room, and kept on the most 
meagre fare, his suffering eye i*ested on the green flclds^of old 
England. 

In London he placed himself in the hands of Dr. Farre ; of 
Mr. Cooper, afterwards Sir Astley Cooper ; and of Sir William 
Adams, the oculist. He could not, perhaps, have done better. 
But his case admitted of no remedy and few alleviations ; for 
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it was ascertained, at once, that the eye originally ii\}iire(l was 
completely paralyzed, and that for the otlier little could be 
done except to add to its strength by strengthening the whole 
physical system. He followed, however, as he almost always 
did, even when liis hopes were the faintest, all tlie prescriptions 
that were given him, and submitted Conscientiously to the pri- 
vations that were imi)06cd. lie saw few persons that could 
mucli interest him, because evening society was forbidden, and 
he went to public places and exhibitions rarely, and to the 
theatre never, altliough he was sorely tempted by the farewell 
London performances of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. John Kemble. 
A friend begged him to use an excellent library as if it were 
his own ; ** but," he wrote to his father and mother, ** when I 
look into a Greek or Latin book, I experience much the same 
sensation one does who looks on the face of a dead friend, and 
tlie tears not uifrcqucntly steal into my eyes." Ho made a 
single excursion from London. It was to Richmond ; visiting 
at the same time Slough, where he saw Herschel's telescopes, 
Eton, Windsor, and Hampton Court, — all with Mr. John 
Quincy Adams, then our Minister at the Court of St James* 
It was an excursion which he mentions with great pleasure in 
one of his letters. He couhl, indeed, hardly have made it 
more agreeably or more profitably. But this was his only 
pleasure of Uie sort 

A fresh and eager spirit, however, like his, could not stand 
amidst the resources of a metropolis so magnificent as London 
without recognizing their power. Enjoyments, therefore, he 
certainly had, and, if they were rare, they were high. Noth- 
ing in the way of art struck him so much as the Elgin Mar- 
bles and tlie Cartoons of Raphael. Of the first, which he 
visited as often as he dared to do so, he says, '< There are few 
living beings in whose society I have experienced so much real 
pleasure," and of the last, that '* they pleased him a great deal 
more than the Stafford collection." It may, as it seems to me, 
be fairly accounted remarkable, that one whose taste in sculp- 
ture and paintbg could not have been cultivated at home 
should at once have felt the supremacy of those great works 
of ancient and modem art, then much less acknowledged 
tlum it is now, and even yet, perhaps, not so fully confessed 
as it will be. 
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He wont fi-cqucntly to tlie public libraries and to the princi« 
pal booksellers' shops, full of precious editions of the dossics 
whicli he hod found it so diflUcult to obtain in his own country, 
and which he so much coveted now. But of everything con- 
nected with books his enjoyment was necessarily imperfect 
At this period he rarely x>pened them. He purchased a few, 
however, trusting to the future, as he always did. 

Early in August he went over to Paris, and remained there, 
or in its neighborhood, until October. But Paris could hoi'dly 
bo enjoyed by liim so much as London, where his mother 
tongue made everything seem familiar in a way that nothing 
else can. He saw, indeed, a good deal of what is eztamal ; 
although, even in this, he was checked by care for his eye, and 
by at least one decided access of inflammation. Anything, how- 
ever, beyond the most imperfect view of what he visited was 
out of the question. 

The following winter, which ho passed in Italy, was proba- 
bly bencriciul to his health, so far as his implacable enemy, the 
rheumatism, was concerned, and certainly it was full of enjoy- 
ment He travelled witli liis old schoolfellow and firiend, Mr. 
John Chipman Gray, who did much to make the journey pleas- 
ant to him. After leaving Paris, they first stopped a day at La 
Grange to pay their respects to General Lafayette, and then 
went by Lyons, the Mont Cenis, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Venice, 
Bologna, and Florence to llome. In Rome they i*emained 
about six weeks ; after which, giving a month to Naples, they 
returned tlirough Rome to Florence, and, embarking at Leg- 
horn for Marseilles, made a short visit to Nismes, not forget- 
ting Avignon and Vaucluse, and then hastened by Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris', where they arrived on the SOth of March. It 
was the customary route, and the young travcUcra saw what all 
travellers see, neither more nor less, and enjoyed it as all do 
who have cultivation like tlicirs and good t^istc. In a letter 
written to mc the next year, when I was myself in Italy, he 
speaks with great interest of his visit there, and seems to regi-et 
Naples more than any other portion of that charming country. 
But twenty and also forty years later, \Yhen I was again in 
Italy, his letters to me were full, not of Naples, but of Rome. 
''•Rome is the phice," he said, ^ tlmt Hngoi'S longest, I suppose, 
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in everybody's reoollection ; at least, it is the brightest of all I 
saw in Europe." This was natural It was the result of the 
different vistas through which, at widely different periods of his 
life, he looked back upon what he had so much enjoyed. 

One thing, however, in relation to his Italian joumeyings, 
tliough not remarkable at the time, appears singular now, 
wlicn it is seen in the liglit of his subsequent career. Ho 
passed over tlio battle-fields of Gonsalvo do Cordova, and all 
tliat made the Spanish arms in Italy so illustrious in tlie time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, without a remark, and, I suppose, 
without a thought But, as he often said afterwards, and, 
indeed, more than once wrote to me, he was then fresh firom 
the classical studies he so much loved ; Horace and Livy, I 
know, were suspended in tlio net of his travelling-carriage ; 
and he thought more, I doubt not, of Ca»ar and Cicero, Virgil 
and Tacitus, tlian of all the modems put together. 

Indeed, the moderns were, in one sense, beyond his reach. 
He was unable to give any of his time to the language or the 
literature of Italy, so wholly were his eyes unfitted for use. 
But ho was content with what his condition pci*mittcd ; — to 
walk about among the ruins of earlier ages, and occasionally 
look up a pnssa^ in an ancient classic to explain or illustrato 
them. The ijcnius loci wtis at his side wherever ho went, and 
showed him things invisible to mortal sight As he said in one 
of Ids letters to me, it was to him ** all a sacred knd," and 
the mighty men of old stood before him in the place of the 
living. 

A few days afler he reached Paris, April 7, 1 arrived there 
from Germany, where I had been passing nearly two years ; 
and, as we both had accidentally the same banker, our lodgings 
hail lieen engaged for us at the same hotel. In this way he 
was one of the very first persons I saw when I alighted. His 
parlor, I found, was darkened, and his eye was still too sensi- 
tive for any healthy use of it; but his spirits were light, and 
his enthusiasm about his Italian journey was quite contagious. 
We walked a little round the city together, and dined that day 
with our hospitable banker very gnyly. But this was the last 
of his ])lensures in Paris. When we reached our hotel, he 
comphiined of feeling unwell, and I was so much alarmed by 
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tho stato of his pulso tlmt I went pcrsonnlly for his physicinn, 
and brought him back with mo, fearing, as it was alrciuly hito 
at night, tluU thcro might otherwise be some untoward dehij. 
The result showed that I had not been unreasonably anxious. 
The most active treatment was instantly adopted, and absolute 
quiet prescribed. I watched with htm tliat night ; and, as I 
had yet made no acquaintances in Paris, and felt no interest 
there, so strong as my interest in him, I shut myself up with 
him, and thought little of what was outside the walls of our 
hotel till he was better. 

I was, in fact, much alarmed. Nor was he insensible to his 
position, whicli tho severity of the romedies administered left 
no doubt was a critical one. But he maintained his composure 
throughout, begging me, however, not to tell him that his 
illness was dangerous unless I should think it indispensable to 
do so. In three or four days my apprehensions wero relieved. 
In eight or ten more, during which I was much with him, ho 
was able to go out, and in luiother week he was n^slored. Ihit 
it was in tlmt dai'k room that I first learned to know him as I 
have never known any other person beyond the limits of my 
immediate family ; and it was thero that was first formed a 
mutual regard over which, to the day of his death, — a period* 
of above forty years, — no cloud ever passed. 

In the middle of May, aflcr making a pleasant visit of a 
week to Mr. Daniel Parker ^ at Draveil, he left Paris, and 
went, by the way of Brighton, to London, where he remained 
about six weeks, visiting anew, so far as his infirmities would 
permit, what was most interesting to him, and listemng more 
than he had done before to debates in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. But the country gave him more 
pleasure than the city. His eyes suffered less there, mid, 
besides, he was always sensible to what is beantiful in natin*e. 
Two excuraions that he made gnitiiied him very much. One 

1 Mr. Parker was an American gentleman, who lived very pleasantly on a 
fine estate at Dmvoil, near Paris. Mr. Pi*escott was mora than once at his 
hospitable ch&toau, and enjoyed his visits there much. It was there he firat 
became acquainted with Mr. Charles King, subsequently distinguished in 
political life and as the President of Columbia College, who, ailer the death 
of tlie historian, pronounced a just and beautiful eulogium on him before the 
Mew-York Uistorical Society, Feb. Ist, 1869. 
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WM to Oxford, Blenheim, and the Wye ; in which the Gothic 
nrchilocturo of Now-Collego Chapel and the gi*aceful ruins of 
Tintom Abbey, with the vallej in which they stand, most 
attracted his admiration, the hist "surpassing," as he said, 
** anything of the sort he had ever seen." He came back by 
Salisbury, and then almost immediately went to Cambridge, 
whore ho was more interested by the manuscripts of Milton 
and Newton tlian by anything else, unless, perhaps, it were 
King's College Chapel. But, ader all, this visit to England 
was very unsatisfactory. He spoke to me in one of his letters 
of being f* invigorated by the rational atmosphere of London,* 
in comparison with his life on the Continent But stiU the 
state of his eyes, and even of his general health, deprived him 
of niiiny cujoyinciits whicli his visit would otherwise have 
afforded him. Ho was, therefore, well pleased to turn his face 
towards the comforts of homo. 

Of all this, pleasant intimations may be found in the follow- 
ing letter to his friend Gardiner : — 

London, 39th May, 1817. 

I nerer felt in mj lifo more inclined to scold any one, my dear Gardi- 
ner, than I do to scold you at present, and I should not let you off so ea- 
sily but that my return will prorcnt tlio benefits of a reformation. Yoo 
liavo ere tliis received a folio of hieroglyphics wliich I transmitted to yoa 
from Home.* To read them, I am aware, is impossible ; for, as I was 
folding them up, I had occasion to refer to somcthin^r, and found myself 
nUcrly unable to decipher my own writing. I preferred, however, to send 
tlicm, for, nltliou^li unintelligible, they would at least bo a substantial 
evidence to my friend tliat I had not forgotten him. As you probably 
have been made acquainted with my route by my family, I shall not 
trouble you with the details. 

Notwitlistanding the many and various objects which Italy possesses, 
they are accompanied with so many d^kigr^merUf — poor inns, worse roads, 
and, alwvo all, the mean spirit and dishonesty of its inhabitants, — tliat 
wo could not regret the termination of our tonr. I was diKnpfiointed in 
France, that is* to say, the country. That part of it which I have seen, 
excepting; Mamoilles, Nismcs, Avip^non, and Lyons, possesses few licnu- 
tics of nature, and little that is curious or worthy of remark. Paris is 
everything; in France. It is certainly unique. With a great parade of 
science and literary institutions, it unites a constant succession of frivolities 
and public amusements. I was pleased as long as the novelty lasted, and 
satiated in less than two montlis. The most cheerful mind must become 
dull amidst unintcnnitted gnycty and dissipation, unless it is constructed 
upon a French anatomy. 

* Written with bis noetograph. 
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I loft — — in a rotircMl port of Uio city, diligoiitly oocn|iio(l witli the 
transition of tiie llomon language into tlio Italian, and with tlie ancient 
I'rench Provencal dialect Tliere are some men who can unravel prob- 
lems in the miditft of a ball-room. In the foil goes down to Italy. 

1 have now been a fortnight in London. Its sea-coal atmosphere is 
extremely favorable to my health. I am convinced, however, tliat travel- 
ling is pernicious, and, iiistonil of making the long tour of Seothind, shall 
content myself witli excursions to the princi|)al counties and manufactur- 
ing towns in Engfaind. In a couple of montlis I hope to emliark, and 
sliall soon liavo tlie pleasure of recapitulating with you, my frieiul, my 
perils and experiences, and treading in retrospection the classic ground of 
Italy. I sincerely hope you may one day visit a country which contains 
so much that is interesting to any man of liberal education 

I anticipate with great pleasure the restoration to my friends ; to those 
domestic and social enjoyments which are little known in the great capi- 
tals of Europe. Pray give my warmest regards to your £uber, mother, 
and sisters, and n'oubUex jamaiM 

Your sincerely afifecdonate 

Wm. H. Pbmoott. 
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HE embarked from England for homo at midsummer, and 
arrived before the heats of our hot season were over. His 
affectionate mother had arranged everything for his reception that 
could insure the rest he needed, and the alleviations which, for an 
invalid such as he was, can never be found except in the bosom 
of his family. Fresh paper and paint were put on his own 
room, and everything external was made bright and cheerful to 
welcome his return. But it was all a mistake. His eye, to 
the great disappointment of his friends, had not been strength- 
ened during his absence, and could ill bear tho colors that had 
been provided to cheer him. The white paint was, therefore, 
forthwith changed to gray, and the walls and carpet became 
green. But neither was this thought enough. A charming 
country-house was procured, since Nature furnishes truer car- 
pets and hangings than the upholsterer; but the house was 
diunp from its cool position, and from tho many trees tliat sur- 
rounded iL^ His old enemy, tho rheumatism, thorcfoi-e, set in 
with renewed force ; and m three djiys, just as Ids father was 
driving out to dine, for the first time, in their ruml home, he 
met them all hurrying back to the house in town, where they 
remained nearly two years, finding it better for tlie invalid than 

1 This nccouiit is tnkon from tho momomnda of lii« sister, Mrs. Doxtor, 
wltose gmcorul words 1 liave aomotimos used both boro and olso whore bi the 
next fow pngus. 
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any otiior. It wns n largo, comforUiblo old mtuiHion in Boilfonl 
Street, and stood whore the Second Congregational Cliorck now 
stands. 

The wmter of 1817-18 he passed wholly at home. As he 
wrote to me, his ^ejes made him a very domestic, retired man." 
He avoided strong light as much as he could ; and, extravagantly 
as he loved society, indulged himself in it not at all, because he 
found, or rather because he thought he found, its excitements in- 
jurious to him. But his old schoolfellow and friend Gardiner, 
who wns then a student-at-law in the elder Mr. Prescott's ofliee, 
read some of his favorite classics with him a part of each day ; 
and his sister, three years younger than he was, shut herself up 
with him the rest of it, in the most devoted and affectionate man- 
ner, reading to him sometimes six Or even eight hours consecu- 
tively. On these occasions he used to place himself in the comer 
of the room, with his face to the angle made by the walls, and his 
back to the h'ght Adjusted thus, they read histoiy and poetry, 
often veiy far into the night, and, although the reader, as she 
tells me, sometimes dozed, he never did. It was a gi*cat enjoy- 
ment to them both, — to her, one of the greatest of her life ; 
but it was found too much for her strength, and the father and 
mother interfered to restrain and regulate what was unreason- 
able in the indulgence. 

It was during this period that he made his first literary ad- 
venture. The North-American Review had then been in exist- 
ence two or three years, and was ali-eady an extremely res|>ect- 
able journal, with which some of his friends were connected. 
It offered a tempting opportunity for the exercise of his powers, 
and he prepared an article for it The project was a deep 
secret ; and when the article was finished, it was given to his 
much trusted sister to copy. He felt, she thinks, some misgiv- 
ings, but on the whole looked with favor on his first-bom. It 
was sent anonymously to the club of gentlemen wlio tlicn man- 
aged the Review, and nothing was heard in reply for a week or 
more. The two who were in the scci-et began, therefore, to 
consider their venture safe, and the dignity of authorship, his 
sister says, seemed to be creeping over him, when one day he 
brought back the article to her, saying : *^ There ! it is good for 
nothuig. They refuse it. I was a fool to send it." The sister 
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was oflTended. But he was not He only cautioned her not to 
tell of his failure. 

He was now nearly twenty-two years old, and it was time to 
consider what should be his course in life. So far as the pro- 
fession of the law was concerned, this question had been sub- 
stantially settled by circumstances over which lie had no con- 
trol His earliest misgivings on the subject seemed to luive 
occurred during liis long and painful confinement at St. Mi- 
cliacl's, and may be found in a letter, before inserted, wliich 
was written March 15tli, 181 G. 

A little later, afler consulting eminent members of the medi- 
cal profession in London, he wrote more decisively and more ' 
dcspondingly : '^ As to the future, it is too evident I shall never 
be able to pursue a profession. God knows how poorly I am 
qualified, and how little inclined, to be a merchant Indeed, I 
am sadly puzzled to think how I shall succeed even in this 
without eyes, and am afraid I shall never be able to draw upon 
my mind to any large amount," — a smgular prophecy, when we 
consider that his subsequent life for nearly forty years was a 
persistent contradiction of it 

Ailer his return home this important question became, of 
course, still more pressing, and was debated in the family with 
constantly increasing anxiety. At the same time he began to 
doubt whether the purely domestic life he was Icjuling was the 
best for liim. The experiment of a year's seclusion, he was 
satisfied, and so were his medical advisers, had resulted in no 
improvement to his sight, and promised nothing for the future 
if it should be continued^ He began, therefore, to go abroad, 
gradually and cautiously at first, but aflerwards freely. No 
harm followed, and from this time, except during ]>crio<ls when 
(hero W1I8 some especial inniunniution of the eye, he always 
nimgled freely in a wide range of society, giving and receiving 
great pleasure. 

The consequence followed that might have been anticipated 
from a nature at once so susceptible and so attractive. He soon 
found one to whom he was glad to intrust the happiness of his 
life. Nor was he disapi)oin(ed in his hopes ; for, if thcrtf was 
ever a devoted wife, or a tender and grateful husband, they 
were to be found in the home which this union made happy. 
S n 
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As he said in a letter long aflerwards, '^ Contrary to the i 
tion of La Bruy^i-e, — who somewhere says, that the most 
fortunate husband finds reason to regret liis condition at least 
once in twenty-four hours, — I may truly say tlmt I have found 
no such day in the quarter of a centuiy that Providence has 
sjiared us to each otlicr." And so it continued to tlie last I 
am sure that none wlio knew tliem will tliink me mistaken. 
The lady was Susan, daughter of Thomas C Amory, Esq^ a 
suooessful and culUvated merchant, who died in 1812, luid of 
Hannah Linzee, Ids wife, who survived him, enjoying tlie great 
happiness of her child, until 1845. 

In the summer of 1819 I returned from Europe, after an 
absence of more than four years. The first friends who wel- 
. corned me in my hom^ on the day of my ai*rival, wero the 
Prescott family; and the first house I visited was theirs, in 
which from that day I was always received as if I were of 
their kin and hloo^l. WiUinm was then in tlie freshest glow 
of a young happiness which it was deliglitful to witness, and 
of which he Uiought for some months much more than he did 
of anything else. I saw hini constuntly ; but it was apparent 
that, although he read a good deal, or rather listened to a good 
deal of reading, he studied very little, or not at all. Real work 
was out of the question. He was much too happy for it. 

On the evening of the 4th of May, 1820, wliich was his 
twenty-fourth birthday, he was Vnarried at tljc houHc of Mrs. 
Amory, in Franklin Place. It waii a wedding with a &upf>r:r, 
in the old-fashioned style, somewhat solemn and stately at firat; 
many elderly people being of the party, and especially an aged 
grandmother of the bride, whose presence enforced somctliing 
of fonnnlity. But later in the evening our gaycty was fi-ee 
in proportion to the i-cstraints that had proviously l>ccn laid 
upon it" 

The young couple went immediately to the house of the 
Prescott family in Bedford Street, — the same house, by a 

* Prescott always liked puns, and made a good many of them, — generally 
very bad. But one may be recorded. It was apropos of his marriage to Miss 
Amortfj for which, wlien he was joked by some of his young bachelor friends 
as a deserter from their ranks, he shook his finger at them, and repeated tlio 
adage of Virgil: — 

**OnmU rlnoit Amor, et not cedamui JmoriJ* 
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pleoBfuit coincidence, in which Miss Linzcc, the mother of the 
bride, had been married to Mr. Amory five and twenty years 
before ; and there they lived as long as that ample and com- 
fortable old mansion stood.* 

Another coincidence connected with this marriage should be 
added, although it was certainly one that augured little of the 
happiness that followed. The grandfathers of Mr. Prescott 
and Miss Amory liad been engaged on op|)oeite sides during 
the war for Anicricnn Independence, and even on opposite 
sides in the some fight ; Colonel Prescott having commanded 
on Bunker Hill, while Captain Linzee, of the sloop-of-war 
Falcon, cannonaded him and his redoubt from the waters of 
Charles River, where the Falcon was moored during the whole 
of the battle. The swonls that had been worp by the soldier 
and the sailor on that memorable day came down as heirlooms 
in tlicir respective fivmilics, until at Inst they met in the library 
of the man of letters, where, quietly crossed above his books, 
they oflen excited the notice alike of strangers and of friends. 
Afler his death they were transferred, as he had desired, to 
the Historical Society of Massachusetts, on whose walls they 
have become the memorials at once of a hai*d-fought field and 
of " victories no less renowned than those of war." A moro 
appropriate restuig-place for them could not have been found. 
And there, we trust, they may rest in peace so long as the two 
nations sliall exist, — tropliics, indeed, of the past, but warn- 
ings for the future.^ 

At the time of his marriage my fnend was one of the finest- 
looking men I have ever seen ; or, if this should be deemed in 
some respects a strong expression, I shall be fully justified, by 
those who remember him at that period, in saying that he was 
one of the most attnictivo. lie was t'lll, well fonncd, manly 
in his bcm*ing but gentle, with light-brown hair that was hardly 
changed or diminished by years, with a clear complexion and 
a miUly fiush on his check that kept for htm to the last an ap- 
pearance of comparative youth, but, above all, with a smile 
that was the most absolutely contagious I ever looked upon. 

• It was pulled down in 1845, and we all sorrowed for it, aod for the veiH 
erable trees by which it was surrounded. 
« See Appendix B. 
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As he grew older, he stooped a little. His father's figure was 
bent at even an earlier age, but it was horn an organic in- 
firmity of tlie chest, unknown to the constitution of tlie son, wlio 
stooped chieflj from a downward inclination which he instinc- 
tively gave to his head so as to protect his eye from the light 
But his manly character and air were always, to a remarkable 
degree, the some. Even in tlie last montlis of lus life, when 
he was in some other respects not a little cluuiged, he appeared 
at least ten years younger Uian ho really was. And as for the 
gracious, sonny smile that seemed to grow sweeter as he grew 
older, it was not entirely obliterated even by the touch of 
death. Indeed, take him for all in all, I think no man ever 
walked our streets, as he did day by day, that attracted such 
regard and good-will from so many ; for, however few he might 
know, there were very many that knew him, and watched liim 
with unspoken welcomes as he passed along. 

A little before his marriage he had, with a few friends 
nearly of his own age and of siuiiUu* tastes, instiUiteil a club 
for purposes both social and literary. Their earliest infonnal 
gathering was in Juno, 1818. On the first evening Uiey num- 
bered nine, and on the second, twelve. Soon, the number was 
still further enlarged ; but only twenty-four were at any time 
brought within its circle ; and of these, after an interval of 
above forty yeara, eleven still survive (18G2).* 

* Tha nnroes of the memben of this genial, scholarlike little dab were, 

•Alexander Bliss, William Powoll Mason, 

•John Brazer, John Qorham Palfrey, 

•Qeorge Augostns Frederic Dawson, Theophilus Parsons*, 

•Franklin Dexter, Ootavius Pickering, 

•Samuel Atkins Eliot, •William Hiokling Prescott, 

•William Harard Eliot, Jarod Sparks, 

Churlos Foljtom, •William Jonos Spoonor, 

William Howiirtl Gardiner, *Jonfit1iim Muyliow Wainwrlght, 

John Cliipmnn Gniy, John Wuro, 

•Francis William Pitt Greenwood, llonry Warren, 

•Enoch Hnle, •Martin Whiting, 

Charles Greely Loring, •Francis William Winthrop. 

Those marked with an asterisk are dead ; but it may be worth notice that, 
although several of the most promising members of the club died so young 
that the time for their distinction never came, more than half of the whole 
number have been known as authors, no one of whom has failed to do 
oredit to the association iix which his youth, in part at least, was trained. 
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Prescott, from his happj, social nature, as well as finom his 
love of loiters, was emineutlj fitted to be one of the members 
of auch a club, and rarelj failed to be present at its meetings, 
wfiich he always enjojed. In their earliest days, after the 
fashion of such youthful societies, they read papers of their 
own composition, and amused themselves by criticising one 
finotlicr, and sometimes their neighbors. As a natural conse- 
quence of such intercourse, it was not long before they began 
to think that a part, at least, of what they had written was too 
good to be confined to their own meetings; and chiefly, I 
believe, under Prcscotfs leading, tlicy determined to institute 
a periodical, or rather a work which should appear at uncer- 
tain intervals, and be as little subject to rules and restrictions 
of any sort as their own gay meetings were. At any rate, if 
he were not the first to suggest the project, he was the most 
earnest in promoting it ailer it was started, and was naturally 
enough, both from his leisure and his tastes, made editor. 

It was called ^* The Qub-Room," and the first number was 
published February 5th, 1820. But its life, though it seems to 
have been a merry one, was short; for the fourth and last 
number appeared on the 19 th of July of the same year. Nor 
was Uiere any especial reason to lament its fate as untimely. 
It was not better tlian Uie average of sucli publications, perhaps 
not so good. Prescott, I think, brought but three contributions 
to it The first is the leading article in the second number, 
and gives, not without humor, an account of the way in which 
the first number had been received when it was ushered into a 
busy, bustling world, too careless of such claims to its notice. 
The others were tales ; one of which, entitled ** The Vale of 
Allcriot," was more sentimental than ho would have liked later ; 
and one, ** Cilais,*' was a stoiy which Allston, our great artist, 
used to tell with striking effect Neither of them had anything 
characteristic of what afterwards distinguished their author, and 
neither could be expected to add much to the popular success 
of such a publication. The best of the contributions to it were, 
I think, three by Mr. Franklin Dexter, his brother-in-law ; two 
entitled " Recollections," and the other, " The Ruins of Rome " ; • 
the very last being, in fact, a humorous anticipation of the mean 
* See a notice of him in the acconnt of the Preicott FamUy, Appendix (A). 
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and miserablo appearance Boston would moke, if its chief edi- 
fices should crumble away, and become what tliose of the mis- 
tress of the ancient world are now. ^And here ended this 
precious publication/' as its editor, apparently with a slight 
feeling of vexation, recorded its failure. Not that he could be 
much mortified at its fate ; for, if it was nothing else, it was an 
undertaking creditable to the young men who engaged in it so 
as to accustom tliemselves to write for the public, and it had, 
besides, not only enlivened their evenings, but miscd the tone 
of their intercourse with each otlicr.^ 

When the last number of ^ The Club-Room " appeared, its 
editor had been married two months. The world was before 
him. Not only was his decision made to give up the law as a 
profession, but he had become aware that he must find some 
other serious occupation to take its place ; for he was one of thoee 
who early discover Uiat labor is the condition of luippinesSy 
and even of content, in this world. His selection of a purauit, 
however, was not suddenly mode. It could not be. Many 
circumstances in relation to it were to be weighed, and he 

V I cannot reftiM my readers or mjrself the pleasure of inserting here a 
&ithAil acoonnt of Prescotfs relations to this club, given to me by one of its 
original founders and constant supporters, in some sketches ahready referred 
to; I mean his friend Mr. William H. Gardiner. 

** The club formed in 1818, for literary and social objects combined, at first 
a supper and afterwards a ditmer club, was, to tlie end of our friend's days, 
— a period of more than forty years, — a source of high ei^oyment to him. 
It came to be a peculiar association, because composed of men of nearly the 
same ago, who grew up together in tliose habits of easy, familiar intercourse 
which can hardly exist except where the foundations are laid in very young 
days. He was, from the first, a leading spirit there, latterly quite the life 
and soul of the little company, and an object of particular affection as well 
as pride. lie was always distinguished tliore by some particular uobritjuet. 
At first we usod to call liim * the goiitlomoii,* from the ciruiiuitittinco of his 
being the only member who had neither profession nor ostensible pursuit. 
For many years he was called * tlie editor,* from his having assumed to edit, 
ill its day, tlio little unigiuiiio that litis boon inoiitioiicd, cnllutl * Tlio Oliib- 
Koom.* Finally, he won the more distinguished title of * tlio historian,* and 
was often so addressed in the familiar talk of the club. It comprised several 
of Mr. Prescott*s most intimate personal friends. The most perfect freedom 
prevailed there. All sorts of subjects took their turn of discussion. So that, 
were it possible to recall particVilars of his conversations at tliese meetings, 
extending through two thirds of his whole life, the reader would gain a very 
perfect idea of him as a social man. But the cirr a wrep^cvra are too fieeting 
for reproduction; and even their spirit and effect can hardly be gathered 
from mere general descriptions.*' 
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had many misgivings, and hesitated long. But his tastes and 
emplojrments had always tended in one direction, and therefore, 
although the decision might be delayed, the result was all but 
inevitable. He chose a life of literary occupation ; and it was 
well that he chose it so deliberately, for ho had time, before 
ho entered on its more serious labors, to make an estimate of the 
dillicultics tliat he must encounter in the long path stretclicd out 
before him. 

In this way he became fully aware, that, owing to the in- 
firmity under which he had now suffered during more than 
six of the most important years of his life, he had much to do 
before he could hope even to begin a career that should end 
with such success as is worth striving for. In many respects, 
the very foundations were to be laid, and his fn-st thought 
was that they should be laid deep and sure. He had never 
neglected his classical studies, and now he gave himself afresh 
to them during a fixed portion of each day. But his more 
considerable deficiencies were in all modem literature. Of 
the English he had probably read as much as most persons 
of his age and condition, or rather it had been read to him ; 
but this had been chiefly for his amusement in hours of pain 
and darkness, not as a matter of study, and much less upon 
a regular system. French ho had R[>okcn a lillle, though not 
well, while ho was in Fi*ance and Italy ; but he knew almost 
nothing of French litcniture. And of K'llian and Spanish, 
though he had learnt something as a school-boy, it had been 
in a thoughtless and careless way, and, alter the injury to his 
sight, both of them had been neglected. The whole, therefore, 
was not to be relied upon ; and most young men at the age of 
four or five and twenty would have been disheartened at the 
proRi)cct of attempting to recover so much lost ground, and to 
make up for so many opi>ortuniUc8 that had gone by never to 
return. Wlien to this is added the peculiar discouragement 
that seemed almost to shut out knowledge by its main entrance, 
it would have been no matter of reproach to his courage or his 
manhood, if he had turned away from the undertaking as one 
beyond his strength. 

But it is evident that he only addressed himself to his task 
with the more earnestness and resolution. He began, I think 
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wisely, with the English, being willing to go back to the very 
elements, and on the 80th of October, 1821, mode a memoran- 
dum that lie would undciiake ^a course of studies" involving^- 

*^ 1. Principles of gnunmar, correct writing, &c ; 

^ 2. Compendious history of North America ; 

^ 8. Fine prose-writers of English from Roger Ascham to 
the present day, principally with reference to tlieir mode of 
writing, — not including historians, except as for as requisite 
for an acquaintance with stylo ; 

^ 4. Latin classics one hour a day." 

The American history he did not immediately touch ; but 
on the rest he entered at once, and carried out his plan yigor- 
ously. He studied, as if he had been a school-boy, Blair's 
Rhetoric, Lindley Murray's Grammar, and the prefatory mat- 
ter to Johnson's Dictionaiy, for tlie grammatical portion of his 
task ; and then he took up the series of good English writers, 
beginning with Ascliom, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, Browne, 
Raleigh, and Milton, and coming down to our own times, — 
not oilen reading the whole of any one author, but enough of 
each to obtain, what ho more especially sought, an idea of Ids 
style and general characteristics. Occasionally he noted down 
his opinion of them, — not always such an opinion as he would 
have justified or entertained later in life, but always such as 
showed a spirit of observation and a purpose of improvement 
Thus, under the date of November, 1821, he says : — 

" Finished Roger Ascham's ' Schoolmaster/ Style vigorons and pol- 
ished, and even cuphonioas, considering the period ; his language often 
nngrammatical, inelegant, and with the Latin idiom. He was one of the 
first who were bold and wise enough to write English prose. He dislikes 
rhjrme, and thinks iambics the proper qiuintity for Enf^^lish verse. Ilcnce 
blank verse. lie was a critical schuliir, but too fostidiuiis. 

" Milton, * Kcusons of Church Qovonunont' Stylo vigorous, figunttivo 
to oouccit ; a rich and sublime ima^nation ; often coarse, harsh ; constant 
use of I^tin idiom ; inversion. lie is very Inild, confident in his own 
tulcntj with close, unroluntiui; ai^umont ; U|)on tlio whole, giving the reader 
a higher idea of liis sturdy principle tlum of his aflfoctions." 

In tJiis way he continued nearly a year occupying himself 
with tlio good English prose-writers, and, among the rest, with 
the great preachers, Taylor, Tillotson, and Barrow, but not 
stopping until he had come down to Jeffrey and Gifibrd, whom 
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he marked as the leading critics of oar period. But during 
all this time, ho gave his daily hour to tl^e principal Latin 
classics, espedallj Tacitus, Livj, and Cicero ; taking care, as 
he sajs, to ** observe their characteristic physiognomies, — not 
style and manner as much as sentiments, Sec" 

Having finished this course, he turned next to the French, 
going, as he intimates, ^ deeper and wider," because his purpose 
was not, ns in tlio Jjatin, to strongtlicn his knowledge, but to 
form an acquaintance with the whole of French literature, 
properly so called. He went back, therefore, as far as Frois- 
sart, and did not stop until he had come down to Chateaubriand. 
It was a good deal of it read by himself in the forenoons, thus * 
saving much time ; for in 1822 - 1823, except when occasional 
inflammation occurred, his eye was in a condition to do him 
more service than it had done him for many years, and he hus- 
banded its resources so patiently, and with so much care, that 
he rarely lost anything by imprudence. 

But French literature did not satisfy him as English had 
done. He found it less rich, vigorous, and original. He, 
indeed, enjoyed Montaigne, and admired Pascal, whom he 
preferred to Bossuet or to F^dlon, partly, I think, for the same 
reasons that led him to prefer Comeille to Racine. But La- 
fontaine and Molicre stood quite by themselves in his estima- 
tion, although in some respects, and especially in the delineation 
of a particular humor or folly, he placed Ben Jonson before 
the great French dramatist The forms of French poetry, and 
the rigorous system of rhymes enforced in its tragedies, were 
more than commonly distasteful to him. 

While, however, he was thus occupied with French litera- 
ture as a matter of serious study during parts of 1822 and 1823, 
he listened to a good deal of history read to him in a miscel- 
laneous wiiy for liis amusement, and went through a somewhat 
complete course of the old English drama from lleywood to 
Dryden, accompanying it with the corresponding portions of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel's Lectures, which he greatly relished. 
During the same period, too, we read together, at my house, 
three or four aflemoons in each week, the Northern Antiqui- 
ties, published by Weber, Jamicson, and Scott, in 1815 ; a good 
many of the old national romances in Ritson and Ellis, Sir 
3* 
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Tristrem, PeroT's Rcliquos, and portions of other similar col- 
lections, — all relating either to the very earliest English lit- 
erature or to its connection with the Scandinavian and the Teu- 
tonic It was his first adventure in this direction, and he 
enjoyed it not a little, — the more, perhaps, because he was 
then going on with the French, in which he took less interest 

In the autumn of 1823, following out the same geneml 
purpose to which he had now devoted two years, he began 
the Italian. At first he only read such books as would soonest 
make him familiar witli tlie language, and so much of Sis- 
mondi's ^ Litt^rature du Midi ' as would give him an outline 
of the whole field. Afterwards he took Ginguend and some- 
times Tu*abo8chi for his guide, and went over an extraordinary 
amount of poetry, rather than prose, from Dante, and even finom 
the *^ Poeti del Prime Secolo," to Metastasio, Alficri, and Monti. 
It seems quite surprising how much he got through with, and it 
would be almost incredible, if his notes on it were not full and 
decisive. He wrote, in fact, mora upon Italian literature tlian 
he had written upon eitlier the English or the French, and it 
made apparently a much deeper impression upon him than the 
last At different times he even thought of devoting a large 
part of his life to its study ; and, excepting what he has done 
in relation to Spanish history, nothing of all he has published 
is so matured and satisfactory as two articles in the '* North- 
American Review": one on Italian Noii-ative Poctiy, pub- 
lished in October, 1824, and another on Italian Poetry and 
Romance, publisluul in July, 1831, Iwth to bo noticed licreaQcr. 

With what spirit and in what tone he carried on at this time 
the studies which produced an efiect so permanent on his literary 
tastes and character will be better shown by the following famil- 
iar notes than by anything more formal : — 

TO MR. TICKNOn. 

Tuesday Morning, 8 o'clock, Dec. 15, 1828. 
Dbar Gbobgb, 
I am afraid you will think my study too much like the lion's den ; the 
fbotsteps never turn outwards. I want to borrow more books ; viz. one 
yolame of ancient Italian poetry ; I should like one containing specimens 
of Cine da Pistoia, as I suspect he was the best versifier in Petrarch's 
time; also Guigucu<5 ; also, some transktiou of Dante. 
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I spoke Terj rashlj of FBtrarch the other daj. I had onl j read the 
first Tolnroo, which, tlioiigh containing some of his heel is on tlie whole, 
mucli less moving aod powerful tlian Part II. It is a good way to read 
him chronologicallj ; that is, to talce up each sonnet and caruone in the 
order, and understanding the peculiar circumstances, in which it was writ- 
ten. Ginguend has pointed out this course. 

On the whole, I have nerer read a foreign poet that possessed more of 
the spirit of the best English poetry. In two respects this is rtry striking 
in Petrarch ; — the tender possion witli which he associates every place in 
tlie country, tlie beautiful scenery alK>ut Avignon, with Uio recollections of 
Lnnra ; and, secondly, the moral influence which his love for her seems to 
have had ufion his dinrnctcr, and which shows itself in the religions senti- 
ment that pervades more or less all his verses. 

How any one could ever doubt her existence who has read Petrarch'a 
poetry, is a matter of astonishment to me. Setting aside external evi- 
dence, which seems to me conclnsive enongh, his poetry could not have 
hern midrcsscd to an imn/;inary object ; and one fart, the particular delight 
which lie takes in tlie belief tlint slie retains in heaven, and that he shall 
Boe her there, \ritli the same countenance, complexion, bodily appenrance, 
&C., tliat she had on earth, is so natural in a real lover, and would he so 
unlikely to press itself uiwn a fictitious one, that I tliink tliat it is worth no- 
ticing, as aflTording strong internal evidence of her substantial existence. I 
believe, however, that it is admitted generally now, from facts respecting 
his (amily brought to light by the Abb^ de Sade, a descendant of her 
house. 

The richness and perlbction of the Italian in the hands of Petrarch is 
truly wonderful. After getting over the difficulty of some of his mystical 
nonsense, and reading a cantone two or three times, he impresses one rery 
much ; and tlie varied measures of the canzone put the facility and melody 
of verse-making to the strongest test. Gravina says, there are not two 
words in Petrarch's verses obsolete. Voltaire, I remember, says the same 
thing of tlie "Provincial Letters," written three hundred years later. 
Where is the work we can put our finger on in our own tongue before the 
eighteenth century and then say the same ? Yet from long before Eliza- 
beth's time there were no invasions or immigrations to new-monld the 



I hope yon are all well under this awftd dispensation oj snow. I hare 
shovelled a stout path tliis morning, and can report it more than a foot 

deep. A fine evening for the party at , and I dine at ; so I get 

a morning and a half. Give my condolence to Anna, whom I hope to 
meet this evening, if the baby is well and we should not be buried alive in 
the course of the day. 

Tonrs affectionately, 

Wh. H. Psbsoott. 

Being also shut up in the house hj the snow-etorm referred 
to, I answered him the same day with a long note entering into 
the question of the real existence of Laura, and the following 
rejoinder came the next daj close upon the heel of mj reply. 
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TO MR. TIGXlfOR. 

B«dlM Stmt, Dee. 17, Ittt. 

I tfiink bcttcf of BKyw^tonM hmb I ever £d bcMve i wire, uMMigli 
tiwj keep a msii'f bodj in the lioaae, titty brin^ Ut rniad osL I eappoee, 
if it had been lair weather jerterdaj, I alKwId aot have had joor little dia- 
•ertatioa upon Madanna Laua, which iateratod at well at anmod me. 
As to the qiMitioo of the real exieteaca of Madojiaa, I oaa have bat little 

lo aaj. One thing eeeoM to me dear, that the onat pnbamdi u 

with thoee who woold den j the eabatantiiHty of Ijuna ; becanae ehe it 
•ddreeeed at a living peraon bj IVliarch, and becanae no coolemponrj 
.nneqaivocallj itatee her to have been an ideal one. I saj nneqaivocallj, 
becaoae die remark 70a refer to of one of the Oolonna fiunilj aeems to 
have been rather an intimation or a^gratnitont soppontion, which might well 
come firom one who lived atadiatanoe from the aoene of attachment, amtmr, 
or whatever jon call thia Platonic paanon of Fetrarch'a. The IdeeHsU, 
however, to borrow a metaphyaical tenn, wonld aluft thia harden of proof 
upon their advermriea. On thia gronnd I agree with yon, that internal 
evidence derived from poetry, whoae eaaence, aa yon truly aay, ia fiction, 
ia liable to great misinterpretation. Tot I think that, althongh a novel or 
a long poem may bo written, addraaaed to, and deacriptivo of aome imag- 
inary gotldcaa, &c (I tako it, tlicro ia not moch donbt of Beatrice, or of tho 
original of Fiammotta), yet that a long acrioa of aepanUe pooma ahonld 
have been written with great passioD, under diflerent drcnmatancea, through 
a long conrse of years, from the warm period of boyhood to the cool ret- 
ro^Mctive aeaaon of gray haira, would, I think, be, in the higheat degree, 
improbable. But when with thia yon connect one or two exfemal fiicta, 
e. g. the very memorandum, to which yon refer, written in hia private 
mannacript of Virgil, intended only for himaelf, aa he expreaaly aaya in it, 
with auch solemn, unequivocal language aa tliia : •* In order to preaerve 
the melancholy recollections of this loas, I find a certain satisfaction min- 
gled with my sorrow in noting tliis in a volumo whidi oAcn falls under mj 
oyo, and wluch tlius tells nio tlicro is iioUiiiig furtlicr to delight nio iu this 
life, that my strongest tie is broken," &c, &c Again, in a treatise ** Do 
Contemptu Mnndi," a sort of confession in which be seems to have had a 
sober communion with hia ovm heart, aa I infer from Qinguen^, he qieaka 
of hia paasion for Laura in a very unambiguous manner. Theae nofca or 
memoranda, intended only for his ovm eye, would, I think, in any court 
of justice be admitted as positive evidence of the truth of what they assert. 
I should be willing to rest the point at issue on these two facts. 

Opening his poetry, one thing struck mo in support of his sincerity, in 
seeing a sonnet, which begins with the name of tlic friend wo refer to. 

** Botta e 1' alta Ck>lonna e *1 verdo Lauro.** 

Vile puns, but ho would hardly have mingled the sincere elegy of a friend 
with that of a fictitioas creation of bis own brain. This, I admit, is not 
safe to build upon, and I do not build upon it. I agree that it may be 
highly probable that investigators, Italian, French, and English, have 
feigned more than they found, — Imve gone into details, where only a few 
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Senenl fiicti oonld be hoped for; bot the genend basis, the real ezistenoe 
of some woman n&mod Laura, who inflnoncod the heart, the condact, the 
IntoUoctnal ctiarnctor, of Petrarch, is, I think, not to be misted. And I 
beliere jour decision docs not matcriallj differ from tliis. 

I rctom the " Poeti del Prime Secolo." Though prosaic, thej are 
saporior to wliat I imagined, and give me a much higlier notion of the 
general state of the Italian tongue at that earlj period than I had imagined 
it was entitled Co. It is not more obsolete tliau tlio Froncli in the time of 
Marot, or tlie Knglisli in tlie time of Spenser. Potmrch, however, yon 
easily see, infusal into it a warmtli and ridinoss — a splendor of poetical 
idiom — wliich lias boon taken up and incorporated witli the language of 
suoooeding poets. But he is the most musical, most melancholy, of all. 
Sismondi quotes Mahispina, a Florentine liistorian, as writing in 1280, 
witli all the purity and elegance of modem Tuscan. But I tliink you 
must say. Sat prcUa biberunt. I have poured forth enough, I think, con- 
sidering how little I know of the oontroTersy. 

I have got a long morning again, as I dine late. So, if you will let me 
have ** Gary," * I Uiink it may assist me in some very knotty passages, 
though I am afraid it is too fine [print] to read much. 

Give my love to Anna, who, I hope, is none the worse for last night't 
frolicking. 

Yours afiectionately, 

W. H. Prbsoott. 

He soon finished Dante, and of the efiect produced on him 
by that marvellous genius, at once so colossal and so gentle, the 
following note will give some idea. It should be added, that 
the impression thus made was never losL lie never censed to 
talk of Danto in the same tone of adinii-ntion in which he 
thus broke forth on the first study of him, — a noteworthy 
circumstance, because, owing to the imjierfcct vision tliat so 
crippled and curtailed his studies, he was never afterwards able 
to refresh his first impressions, except, as he did it from time 
to time, by reading a few favorite passages, or listening to 
them.* 

TO MB. TICKNOR. 

Jan. 31, 1834. 
DBAS Qborob, 
I ebali be obliged to you if yon will let me have the " Arcadia " of 8an< 
nazaro, the " Pastor Fido," and the " Aminta," — together with the vol- 
umes of 6inguen6, containing the criticism of Uiese poems. 

I have finished the Paradise of Dante, and feel as if I had made a most 

• Translation of Dante. 

* We, however, both listened to the reading of Dante, by an accomplished 
ItaUan, a few months later; but this I oonsider little more than a part of the 
same study of the aUunmopoela. 
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important addition to the imall ttoro of mj acqnisitioni. To haTO road 
the Infbrao, is not to have road Dante ; his gunius shows itself under so 
Terj different an aspect in each of his throe poems. The Inferno will 
always be the most popular, because it is the most — indood tlie on! j one 
that is at all — entertaining. Human nature is so dolightfullj constituted, 
that it can never derive half the pleasure from any relation of happiness 
that it does from one of misery and extreme sufibring. Then there is a 
great deal of narrative, of action in the Inferno, and very littlo in the two 
otlier ports. Notwitlistanding oU this, I tliink tlie impression produced on 
tlie mind of the reader by tlie two latter portions of tlie work much the 
most pleasing. You impute a finer, a more exquisite (I do not mean a 
more powerful), intellectual character to the poet, and, to my notion, a 
character more deeply touclied with a true poetical feeling. 

The Inferno consists of a series of pictdres of the most ingenious, the 
most acute, and sometimes the most disgusting bodily suflferings. I could 
wish that Dante had mode more use of the mind as a source and a means 
of anguish. Once he has done it with beautiful effect, in the description 
of a BartUUere, I believe,*^ who compares his miserable state in hell with 
his pleasant residence on the banks of Uie Amo, and draws additional an- 
guish from the comparison. In general, tlie suUbrings he inflicts are of u 
purely physical nature. His devils and bad spirits, with one or two excep- 
tions, wliicli I romomber yon pointed out, aro much inferior in moral 
grandeur to Milton's. How iuibrior that stii|)0uduns oveq^wn Hatan of liis 
to the sublime spirit of Milton, not yet stript of all its original brightness. 
I must say that I turn with more delight to the faultless tale of Franoesca da 
Polenta, than to that of Ugolino, or any other in tlie poem. Perhaps it is 
in part from its being in such a dark setting, that it seems so exquisite, by 
contrast. The long talks in the Purgatorio and the dismal disputations in 
the Paradise certainly lie very heavy on these parts of the work ; but then 
this very inaction brings out some of the most conspicuous beauties in 
Dante's composition. 

In tlie iWgatorio, we Imve, in the first ten cantos, the most delicious 
descriptions of natnml scenery, and we fool like one who has escaped from 
a dimgoon into a rich and licantifiil country. In the latter ]H>rtions of it 
he often indulges in a noble tone of moral reflection. I look upon the 
Purgatorio, full of sober meditation and sweet description, as more h 
VAngUuMe than any other port of the Commedia. In the Paradise his shock- 
ing argumentations are now and then enlivened by the pepper and salt of 
his political indignation, but at first tliey both discouraged and disgusted 
me, and I tliought I should make quick work of the business. But upon 
reading further, — thinking more of it, — I could not help admiring the 
genius which Im hiis shown in iioiiring up under so oppn^Mivu a subjiM-i. 
It is so much easier to describe grtulutioiis of puiii than of pleasure, — 
but more especially when this pleasure must bo of a purely intellectual 
nature. It is like a painter sitting down to paint the soul. The Scrip- 

i< My friend says, with some hesitation, " a Barattiore, / btlievty It was In 
ikct a " Falsi flea tore," — a counterfeiter^ — and not a barrator or peculator. 
The baiTators are found in the twenty-first canto of the lafenio; but the 
beautiAU passage here alluded to Is in the thirtieth. 
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tiircfl Hato not done it racocisfhlly. Thoy paint the physical torturoe of 
hell, firo, brimstono, &c., but in hcaTcn the only joys, i. e. animal joya, are 
tinging and dancing, which to few people conrcy a notion of high delight^ 
and to many are posittToly disagreeable. 

Let any one consider how difficult, nay impossible, it is to gire an en- 
tertaining picture of purely intellectual delight. The tn'O highest kinds 
of pure s/NnVua/ gratification which, I take it, a man can feel, — at least, I 
cstnsm it so, — are tliat arising from tlio consciousness of a reciprocated 
imssion (I s|>eiik ns a lover), and, second, one of a mnch more philosophic 
cast, that nriKing from the successful exertion of his own understanding (aa 
in composition, for instance). Now Dante's pleasures in the Paradiso are 
derived from tlieso sources. Not Uiat ho protends to write books there, 
but tlicn lie disputes like a doctor upon his own studies, — subjects most 
interesting to him, but unfortunately to nobody else. It is comical to see 
liow much he plumes himself upon hb successful polemical discussions 
with St. John, Peter, &c., and how he makes those good saints praise and 
flatter him. 

As to his passion for Beatrice, I think tliere is all the internal eridenoe 
of its being a genuine psssion, though lier early death and probably his 
much musing upon her, exaggerated her good qualities into a sort of mys- 
tical personification of his own, very unlike the original. His drinking in 
all his celestial intelligence from her eyes, though rather a mystical sen- 
timentalism, is the most glorious tribute that ever was paid to woman. It 
is lucky, on the whole, that she died when she was young, as, had she 
lived to marry him, he would very likely have picked a quarrel with her, 
and his Divine Comody have lost a groat source of its inspiration. 

In all this, however, there was a great want of action, and Dante waa 
forced, as in the Pnrgatorio, to give vent to his magnificent imagination in 
other ways. Ho has thcroforo, made use of all the meagre hints suggested 
metaphorically by the Scriptures, and we have tho three ingredients, light, 
music, and dancing, in every possible and impossible degree and diversity. 
The Inferno is a sort of tmgody, full of action and of characters, all well 
preserved. The I'amdiso is a great melodrama, whore little is said, but 
the chief skill is bestowed upon the machinery, — the getting up, — and 
certainly, there never was such a getting up, anywhere. Every canto 
blazes with a new and increased effulgence. The very reading of it by 
another pained my poor eyes. And yet, yon never become tired with 
tlicse gorgeous illustrations, — it is the descriptions that fatigue. 

Anotlicr ticnuty, in which ho indulges more freely in the last than in tlio 
oUnt |Nurtii, is his unrivnilod similes. I should think you might glean 
from tlie Paradiso at least ono hundred all now and appropriate, fitting, as 
he says, " like a ring to a finger," and most beautiful. Whore are there 
any comparisons so beautiful ? 

I must say I was disappointed with the last canto ; but then, as the 
Irishman said, I expected to be. 'For what mortal mind could give a por- 
trait of the Deity. The most conspicuous quality in Dante, to my notion, 
is simplicity. In this I think him superior to any work I ever road, un- 
less it be some parts of tlio Scriptures. Homer's allusions, as far as I 
recollect, are not taken from as simple and familiar, yet not vulgar, objects, 
as Ate Dante's, — from the most common intimate rchuions of domestic 
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life, ft>r inBtanoe, to which Danto often with gnat iwcctnoM of natnro 
alludes. 

I think it woa a fortuniitd thing for the world, that the first poem 
in modem times was fouodod on a sabject growing out of the Christian 
religion, or more properly on that religion itself, and tliat it was written 
bj a man deeply penetrated with the spirit of its sternest creed. The 
religion indeed would have had its influence sooner or later upon Uteratnre. 
But then a work like Dante's, showing so early the whole extent of its 
powers, must liave had an incalculable iuflnonce over tlio intollectnal 
world, — an influence u|>ou litonituro almost ob romarkiiblQ ns that exerted 
by the rovolatton of Christianity u|)on the moral worid. 

As to Cary, I tliink Diuiio would liave given htui a phioe in his nintli 
heaven, if he could Imve foreseen his Translation. It is most astonishing, 
giving not only the literal corresponding phrase, but the spirit of the 
original, the true Dautesque manner. It should be died as an evidence of 
the compactness, the pliability, the sweetness of the Bnglish tongue. It 
particularly shows the wealth of the old vocabultay, — it is ftom this that 
he has selected his rich stock of expressions. It is a triumph of onr 
mother tongue that it has given every idea of the most condensed original 
in the Italian tongue in a smaller compass in this transhition, — his can- 
tos, as you have no doubt noticed, are five or six lines shorter generally 
thsjn Dante's. One defect he has. He does not, indeed he oonld not, 
render the naive terms of his original. This is often noticeable, but it is 
the defect of our liuigimge, or ratlior of onr luie of it. One fault he has, 
one that runs through his whole transhitiou, and makes it tedious ; vis. 
a too close assimilation to, or rather adoption of, the Italian idiom. This 
leads him often to take liberties not allowable in English, — to be nngram- 
JDoatical, and so elliptical as to be quite nnintelllgible. 

Now I have done, and if you ask me what I have been doing all thif 
for, or, if I chose to write it, why I did not put it in my Commonplace, 
I answer, — Ist. That when I bc^an this epistle, I had no idea of being 
so lengthif (as we say) ; 2d. That, in all pursuits, it is a great delight to 
find a friend to communicate one's meditations and conclusions to, and 
that you are tlie only friend I know in this bustling, money-getting worid, 
who takes an interest in my peculiar pursuits, as well as in myself. So, 
for this cause, I pour into your unlmppy ear what would else have been 
decently locked up in my eKritoire, 

I return yon Petrarca, Tasso, Gingnentf, YoUi. I. -IV., and shall be 
obliged to you, in Mldition to Uie books first specified, for any translation, 
&c, if you have any of those books ; ahio for an edition — if yon have 
such — of the Canterbury Tales, Vol. I., that contains a glossary at the 
bottom of each page below the text ; Tyrrwhitt's being a dictionary. 

Give my love to Anna, and believe me, dear Oeoige, now and ever. 
Yours afibctionately, 

W. H. Pbbsoott. 

Pursuing the Italian in this earnest way for about a jear, 
he found that his main purposes in relation to it were accom- 
plished, and he would gladly, at once, have begun the German, 
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of which he knew nothing at all, but which, for a considerable 
period, lie had deemed more important to the general scholar- 
ship at which he then aimed than any other modem language, 
and certainly more important than any one of which he did not 
already feel liimsclf suflicicntly master. " I ana now," he re- 
corded, two years earlier, in tlie spring of 1822, ** twenty-six 
years of ago nearly. By the time I am tliirty, Go<l willing, I 
proiXMO, with wliat stock I have already on Iiand, to be a very 
well read English scholar ; to be acquainted with the classical 
and useful authors, prose and poetiy, in Latin, French, and 
Italian, and especially in history ; I do not mean a critical or 
profound acquaintance. The two following years I may hope 
to learn German, and to have read the classical German 
writers ; and the translations, if my eye continues weak, of 
the Greek. And this is enough," he adds quietly, ^ for general 
discipline." 

But the German, as he well knew, was much less easy of 
acquisition than any of the modem languages to which he had 
thus far devoted himself, and its literature much more unman- 
ageable, if not more abundant He was, however, unwilling to 
abandon it, as it afforded so many important facilities for the 
pursuits to which he intended to give liis life. But the infir- 
mity of his sight decided this, as it had already decided, and 
was destined later to decide, so many other questions in which 
he was deeply interested. Afler much dolibcnition, therefore, 
he gave up the German, as a thing either beyond his reach, or 
demanding more time for its acquisition than he could reason- 
ably give to it. It seemed, in fact, all but an impossibility to 
leara it thoroughly ; the only way in which he cared to leam 
anything. 

At the outset he was much discouraged by the conclusion to 
which he had thus come. The acquisition of the German was, 
in fact, the first obstacle to his settled literary course which 
his patience and courage had not been able to surmount, and 
for a time he became, from this circumstance, less exact and 
methodical in his studies than he had previously been. He 
recorded late in the autumn of 1824 : "I have read with no 
method and very little diligence or spirit for tlirce months." 
This ho found an unsatisfactory state of things. He talked 
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with me much ahoiit it, and seemed, during nearly a year, 
more unsettled as to his future course, so for as I can now 
recollect, than he had ever seemed to me earlier ; certainly, 
more than he ever seemed to me afterwards. Indeed, he was 
quite unhappy about it. 
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AN accident — as is sometimes the case in the life of even 
the most earnest and consistent men — had now an in- 
fluence on him not at all anticipated by either of us at the 
time, and one which, if it ultimately proved a guiding impulse, 
became such rather from the force of his own character than 
through any movement imparted to bim from without 

I bad, at tbis period, been almost exclusively occupied for 
two or three years with SiKuiisli literature, mid bad completed 
a ooursc of lectures on Spanish literary history, which I had 
delivered to the highest class in Ilarvai*d College, and which 
became, many years aflerwards, the basis of a work on that 
subject Thinking simply to amuse and occupy my friend at 
a time when he seemed much to need it, I proposed to read 
him these lectures in the autumn of 1824. For this purpose 
he came to my house in the early part of a succession of even- 
in;!^, until the whole was complete<1 ; and in Novemlnsr ho 
determined, as a substitute for the German, to undertake the 
S|ia]iish, which had not previously constituted any part of his 
plan of study .^ 

He made his arrangements for it at once, and we prepared 
together a lisi#f books that he should read. It was a great 

1 IIo sponks or tliiii in Fobmary, 1841, writing to Don Pascnal do Gajongos, 
one of our rautusl Spanish Triouds; wlion, roforring baclc to iho year 1824, bo 
■Rji, **I heard Mr. Ticknor's leotures then with great pleasure.'* 
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and unoxpcctod ploasuro to mo to find him Uiuncliod on a 
coui^BO of study in wliicli I luul long boon interostcd, and I 
certainly onooiiragcd liim in it na mticli ofl I could witliout 
being too selilsb. 

Soon after this, howeyer, I left home with my family, and 
was absent during the greater part of the winter. My house 
was, of course, shut up, except that servants were left in diarge 
of it ; but it had been understood between us, that, as he linil 
no Spanish books of his own, he should carry on his Spanish 
studies from the resources he would find in my library. On 
the 1st of December he began a regular drill in the language, 
with a teacher, and on the same day, by way of announcing it, 
wrote to me : — 

« Tonr manflion looks gloomy enoagh, I promiae yon, and m I paM it 
lometimoB in the evening, with no cheerfol light within to relieve it, it 
frowBB doubly dismal on me. As to the interior, I have not sot my foot 
within its precincts since your dopartnre, which, yon will think, docs not 
augor well for tlie Spanish. I propose, however, intruding upon the 
■ilonoe of the illustrious dead the latter part of this week, in order to 
carry off the immortal remains of Don Antonio de Soils, whom you, dear 
Geoige, recommended me to begin with." 

This was the opening of the Spanish campaign, which ended 
only with his life ; and it is worth noting that he was already 
more Uian twenty-eight years old. A few days afterwards ho 
writes : ^ I snatch a fraction of the moniing from the interest- 
ing treatise of Monsieur JossiS on the Spanish huiguage,^ and 
fit)m the ' Conquista de Mexico,' which, notwithstanding the 
time I have been upon it, I am far from having conquered." ' 
But he soon became earnest in his work. On the 24th of 
January, 1825, he wrote to me again : — 

« I have been much bent upon Spanish the last month, and have un- 

conrtoously resisted all invitations to break in upon my course of 

reading. I begin to feel my way perceptibly in it now. Did you never, 
in looming a language, after gropuig about in the dark for a long while, 

s Jossd, EMmens de la Grammaire de la Langue ^spngnole. 

* In the early part of his Spanish studies, m he hereflptimates, he was not 
much interested. At Christmas, 1824, be wrote to hisj^iend Mr. Bancroft: 
'* I am battling with the Spaniards this winter, but I have not the heart for it 
that I had for the Italians. I doubt whether there are many valuable things 
that the key of knowledge will unlock in that language ** ; — an amusing pre- 
diction, when we consider what followed. 
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•nddenlj nom to torn an nnglo, wbero tho light brcaki npon joo all «l 
oneo ! Tho knack scemi to liare oomo to mo within tlio last fortnight, in 
tho aamo manner af tho art of iwimming comes to thooo who haro boon 

•plashing about for months in tho water in rain Will jron hare 

tho goodness to inform mo in yoor next, where I can find some simple 
treatise on Spanish yersification, — also in which part of your library is 
tho ' Amadis do Gaula.' * For I presume, as Cerrantos spared it from 
tlio bonfire, yon haro it among your treasures. I haro been accompany- 
ing my counio with Sisniondi and Buutcrwck, and I have t)ocn led moro 
tluu once to reflect upon the injustice you are doing to yourself in seclud- 
ing your own manuscript Lectures from tho world. Ncitlier of these 
writers has gone into tho subject as thoroughly as you hare/' &c., ftc* 

On oomiog back afler my absence, be began to write me 
notes in Spanish, borrowing or returning books, and sometimes 
p;iving liis opinion about those he sent home. II is stylo was not, 
indeed, of the purest Castilian, but it was marked with a clear- 
ness and idiomatic vigor which not a little surprised me. Three 
of these notes, wliich he wix>te in March and April, 1825, still 
sunrive to give proof of bis great industry and success ; and one 
of them is carious for opinions about SoUb, more severe than he 
aderwards entertained when he came to study that historian's 
work on the Conquest of Mexico as a part of the materials for 
his own.* 

But, during the summer of 1825, bis rcjwliiig was very* niis- 
ccllancous, and, excepting "Doblado's Letters on Spain," by 
Blanco Wbite, no part of it, I think, was connected with bis 
strictly Spanish studies. In tho autumn, however, becoming 
much dissatisfied with Uiis unsettled and irregular sort of life, 
he began to look round for a subject to which be could give 
continuous thought and labor. On the 16th of October be 

4 no remembered, no doubt, the boyish pleasure he had found in readhsg 
Southoy's ri/admento of it See (tnte^ p. 10. 

* This, witli muoh more like it in Uie present letter mid in otiior letters, 
which I do not oito, was founded in a mistake, mode by his ktuchiess for mo. 
Tho I^octnros wore far from being what he supposed them to bo. They 
necdod to bo entirely recast, before they could be prosotited to tlie public 
with any decent claims to thoroughness. In fact, " The History of Spanish 
Literature ** did not appear until a long time afterwards, and then it bore 
very few traces of its academic origin. 

• On another occasion, making some remarks about Ercilla's ** Amncana,'* 
ho says, hi the same spirit, " Both Solis and Ercilla disgust the tempersto 
raidor by tho little value they sot upon the sufferings of the heathen.** In 
this view of tho matter I heartily concur with him. 
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recorded : '^ I Imvo been so liositaiing and ronecling upon >vliat 
I shall do, that I have, in fact, done nothing." And October 
80th : ^ I have passed the lost fortnight in examination of a 
suitable subject for historical composition.^ It b well to deter- 
mine with caution and accurate inspection." 

At first his thoughts were tunied towards American history, 
on wliidi he hod bestowed a good deal of rather idle time dur- 
ing the preceding months, and to which he now gave moi-e.' 
But Spanish literature began, unexpectedly to liim, to have 
stronger attractions. He read, or ratlier listened to, the whole 
of Mariana's beautiful history, giving careful attention to some 
ports of it, and passing lightly over the rest And in connec- 
tion with this, as his mind became more directed to such sub- 
jects, he listened with great interest to Mobly's ^j^tude de 
rHistoire>" — a work which had much influence in giving its 
final direction to his life, and wliich he always valued both for 
its acuteness and for its power of setting the reader to think 
for himself. The result was that, at Christmas, after no little 
reflection and anxiety, he made the following memorandum:— 

"1 have been hesitating between two topics for historical inyestiga- 
tion, — Spanish history from the invasion of the Arabs to the consolidation 
of the monarchy under Charles V., or a history of the reyolntion of 
ancient Borne, which converted the republic into a monarchy. A third 
subject which invites me is a biographical sketch of eminent gemnset, 
with criticisms on their productions and on the character of their times. 
I shall probably select the first, as loss difficult of execution than tlio 
second, and as more novel and entertaining than the last But I must 

1- As early as 1820, 1 And that he had been grontly ImproMo<l by roiulhig 
Gibbon's Autobiogniphy with Lord Sholliold's additions, — a book which he 
always regarded with peculiar interest, and which doubtless had its influence 
in originally determining him to venture on historical composition. In one 
of his letters written in 1846, he says, he finds memoranda of a tendency to 
historical studies as early as 1819. 

> Two or three years earlier than this date — probably in 1822 — I find 
the following among his private memoranda: — "History has always been 
a favorite study witli mo; and I have long looked forwnnl to it, ns n subjoot 
on which I was ono day to oxorciiio my jion. it is not nisli, in tlio dmirlli uf 
well-writton Ainoricun liiMtory, to oiitortiiiii tho hope of lliruwiiig liglit u|)oa 
tliis matter. This is my hope. Uut it requires tinio, uiid u long tinio, before 
the mind can be prepared for this department of writing." He took time, as 
we shall see, for it was seven years, at least, after this passage was written, 
before he began the composition of his Ferdinand and Isabella. ^ I think,'* 
he says, ** thirty-five years of age toll soon enough to put pen to paper." Ai 
it turned out, he began In earnest a little before be had reached thirty-four. 
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diidpliiie mj idle fancj, or mj moditattoiu will be little better than 
dreams. I have derotod more than four hoan per diem to thinking or 
dreaming on these sabjects." 

But this delay was no matter of serioos regret to him. He 
always deliberated long before he undertook anything of conse- 
quence, and, in regard to his examinadon of tliis very matter, 
he had already recorded : ** I care not how long a time I take 
for it, provided I am diligent in all that time." 

lie was a little distracted, however, at this period, by the 
thought of writing something like a history or general examina- 
tion of Italian literature. As wo have noticed, he had in 1828 
been much occupied with the principal Italian authors, and had 
found the study more interesting than any he had previously 
pursued in modem litcmturo. A little later — tliat is, in tlio 
autunm of 1824 and the spring of 1825 — an accomplished 
Italian exile was in Boston, and, partly to give him occupation, 
and partly for the pleasure and improvement to be obtained 
from it, I invited the unfortunate scholar to come three or four 
times a week, and read aloud to me from the principal poets 
of his country. Prescott joined me in it regularly, and some- 
times we had one or two friends with us. In thb way we went 
over large portions of the " Divina Commedia," and the whole 
of the ** Gcrusalcmme Libcrata," parts of Ariosto's " Orlando 
Furioso," and several plays of Alficri. The sitUngs were very 
agreeable, sometimes protracted to two or three hours, and we 
not only had earnest and amusing, if not always very profit- 
able, discussions about what we heard, but sometimes we fol- 
lowed them up afterwards with careful inquiries. The pleasure 
of the meetings, however, was their great attraction. The 
Italian scholar read well, and we enjoyed it very much. In 
consequence of this, Prescott now turned again to his Italian 
Htudics, mid nuulo the following record: — 

" I liavo decided to abandon the Ilonuin subject. A work on the revo- 
Intions or Italian literature has invited my considcrntion this week, — a 
work which, witltout giving a chronological and minute analysis of 
autliors, should exhibit in masses the most important periods, revolutions, 
and charactcm in the history of Italian letters. The subject would admit 
of contraction or expansion ad libiium ; and I should be spared — what I 
detest — hunting up intont, barren antiquities." 

Hie ku9t remark is noteworthy, because it is one of the many 
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instances in which, afler severe considemtion, he sdiooled him* 
self to do well and thoroughly >vhnt ho much disliked to do, 
and what was in itself diflicult. 

But on the same occasion he wrote further : — 

'* The labject would roquire a masa of [general] knowledge and a criti- 
cal knowledge of tlio Itiilion in particular. It would not be new, after 
tlie production of Siimondi and tlio abundant notioos in modem lioviowi. 
Literary history if not bo amusing as civil. Cannot X contrive to em- 
brace Uio gift of the SiMUiish subject, without involviuf; myself in tlio 
unwieldy, barbarous ruuurds of a thuiUMind years Y WluU now and iu- 
toresting topics may be admitted — not forced — into the reigns of Fer- 
dinand and IsabelUi 1 Can I not indulge in a retrospective picture of the 
Constitutions of Castile and Aragon, — of the Moorish dynasties, and the 
causes of their decay and dissolution 1 Then I have the Inqnisitiony 
with its bloody persecutions ; the Conquest of Granada, a brilliant pas- 
sage; the exploits of the Great Captain in Italy, — a proper character for 
romance as well as history ; tlie discovery of a new world, my own coun- 
try ; tlie new policy of the monarchs towonls tlie overgrown arisrocmcy, 
&c., &c. A Uiogruphy will make mo responsible for a liniitod space only ; 
will require much loss reading (a great consideration with mo) ; will offer 
tlio dooi)or interest which always attaches to minute developments of 
cliaracter, and a continuous, closely connected narrative. Tlie subject 
brings me to the point whence [modem] English history has started, is 
nntried ground, and in my opinion a rich one. The ago of Ferdinand is 
most important, as containing the germs of the modem system of Euro- 
pean politics ; and the three sovereigns, Henry VII., Louis XI., and 
Ferdinand, were important engines in overtuming the old system. It 
is in every respect an interesting and momentous period of history ; tho 
materials authentic, ample. I will chew upon tliis matter, and decido 
this week." 

In May, 1847, above twenty years afterwards, he noted in 
pencil on tliis passage, '' This was the first geim of my concep- 
tion of Ferdinand and Isabella." 

But he did not, as he hoped he should, decide in a week, 
although, having advanced well towards a decision, he soon 
began to act as if it were already made. On the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1826, when the week had expired, he recorded : — 

" Still doubting, looked through Ilita's < Gucrros de Granada,' Vol. I. 
The Italian subject has some advantages over tlie Spaniiih. It will save 
me at least one year's introductory labor. It is in the regular course of 
my studies, and I am comparatively at home in literary history, particu- 
larly the Italian. This subject luis not only exercised my studies, but my 
meditations, so that I may fairly estimate my starting ground at one year. 
Then I have tried this topic in public journals, and know the measure of 
my own strength in relation to it I am quite doubtful of my capacity 
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tor doing: jnstico to tho other sobjcct I liaye noTer excrcifiod m j mind 
upon similar matters, and I haro stored it with no materials for compart- 
•on. How can I pronounce upon the defects or virtues of the Spanish 
constitntions, when I am hardly acquainted with those of other nations t 
How can I estimate the consequences, moral, political, &c., of laws and 
institutions, when I hare, in all my life, scarcely ever looked the subject 
in tho face, or even read the most elementary treatise upon it ? But will 
not a year's labor, judiciously directed, put me on another footing ! " 

After some further discussion in the nature of a soliloquy, he 
adds: — 

" I believe the Spanish subject will be more new tlian the Italian ; 
more interesting to the minority of readers ; more useful to me by open- 
ing another and more practical department of study ; and not more labo- 
rious in reUition to autliorities to bo consulted, and not more difficult to bo 
discussed with tlie lights already affonlcd mo by jiulirioiis treatises on tho 
most intricate |mrts of the subject, and with the allowance of the introduc- 
tory year for my novitiate in a new walk of letters. The advantages of 
the Spanish topic, on the whole, overbalance tlie inconvenience of tho 
requisite preliminary year. For these reasons, I subscribe to the History 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, January 19th, 1826." 

And then follows in pencil, — ''A fortunate choice, May, 
1847." 

He therefore began in earnest, and, on the 22d of January, 
prepared a list of books such as he should require, and wrote a 
long letter to Mr. Alexander H. Everett, then our Minister at 
Madrid, an accomplished scholar himself, and one who was 
always interested in whatever regarded the cause of letters. 
They liad already hecn in correspondence on the subject, and 
l^ir. Everett had naturally advised his younger friend to come 
to Spain, and make for himself the collections he needed, at 
the same time offering to serve him in any way he could. 

" I entirely ngroe witli yon," Prescott replied, " tliat it would be highly 
ndvantagooiis for mo to visit Sjiain, and to dive into tho arcana of tlioso 
libraries which, yon say, contain such ample stores of history, and I nssuro 
yon, tluit, AS I am situated, no coumdcrntion of domestic ciimu wonhl detain 
ino a moment from an expedition, which, nl^erall, would not consume moro. 
tlian four or five months. But tho state of my eyes, or rather eye, — for 
I have the use of only one luUf of this valuable apparatus, — precludes tho 
possibility of it During tho last year this one has boon sadly plagued 
with what the physicians aro pleased to call a rheumatic inflammation, for 
which I am now under treatment I have always found travel- 
ling, with its necessary exposures, to be of infinite disservice to my eyes, 
and in this state of them particularly I dare not risk it. 

" Ton will aak, with these disadvantages, how I can expect to iuccoed 
4 
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in mj entoq)ri8e. I answer, tluU I liope alwayi to have a partial iim of 
my eyes, and, for tlie rost, an intelligent reader, who i» well acquiunted 
with French, Spanish, and Latin, will enahle me to elTect with mjr ean 
what other people do with their eyes. The only material inconYeuienoo 
will be a necessarily more tedious and prolonged hibor. Johnson sajrs, in 
his Life of Milton, that no man can compile a Iiistory who is blind. But 
although I should lose the use of my yision altogether (an evil not in the 
least degree probable), by tlie blessing of Go<l, if my cars arc S|iared me, 
I will disprove the assertion, and my chmuiclc, whatever otlier demerits it 
may have, shall not be wanting in accuracy and research.* If my health 
continues thus, I shall necessarily be debarred from many of the oonviviai, 
not to say social pleasures of life, and consecpieutly must look to literary 
pursuits OS tlie principal and permanent source of future enjojrment. Aa 
with these views I have deliberately taken up this project, and my pro- 
gress, since I luive begun to break ground, entirely satisfies me of the 
feasibility of the undertaking, you will not wonder chat I should bo ex- 
tremely solicitous to bring within my control an ample quantity of original 
materials, such as will enable me to achieve my design, and such as will 
encourage me to puraue it with steady diligence, without fear of compe- 
tition from any quarter." 

But his counigo and patience were put to a new and sovcro 
trial, bof'oru lie could even pbuH) his f(M>t upou the (hix»iiold of 
the great undertaking whose difficulties he estimated so justly. 
A dozen years later, in May, 1838, when the Ferdinand and 
Isabella was already published, he made a memorandum in 
pencil on the letter just cited : " This very letter occasioned the 
injuiy to the nerve from which I have never since recovered." 
Precisely what this injury may have been, I do not know. 
He calls it at first " a stiflhcss of the right eye," as if it wei*u a 
rccun*cncc there of the rheumatism which wiis always more or 
less in some part of his person ; but a lew months ailerwaixls 
he speaks of it as *<a new disorder." It was, I apprehend, 
only the result of an effort too gi*eat for the enfeebled organ, 
and, whenever any considerable similar exertion during tlie 

• " To compile a histor}' fVom various authors, when they can only be con- 
snltotl by others* oyofi, \» not onsy, nor posHiblo, without more skilful nnd al- 
tciitivo liolp tliiui can be coniinoiily obUiiiiod ; and it was pn»bubly tlio ditliuiilty 
of consulting and comparing, that stopped Milton's narrative ut the Conquest, 
— a period at which afTuirs were not very intricate, nor authors very numer- 
ous."— Job nwn's Works, (Ix)ndon, 1816,) Vol. IX. p. 116. »* This remark of 
the great critic," says Prescott, in a note to the Preface of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, (1637,) where it is cited, — " This remark, which first engaged my atten- 
tion in the midst of my embarrassments, although discouraging at first, in the 
end stimulated my desire to ovoroonie them.** Nitor in advermm might have 
been bis motto, 
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rest of his life was required from it, he used to describe the 
sensation he experienced as '< a strain of tlie nerve." It was, 
no doubt, something of the sort on this occasion, and he felt for 
a time much discouraged by it 

The letter which it had cost him so much to write, because 
he thought it necessary to do it with uncommon care, was lefl 
in his portfolio to wait the result of this fresh and unexpected 
atttick on the poor resources of his sight. It was a painful 
interval Severe remedies were used. The cuppings then 
made on his temples left marks tliat he carried to his grave. 
But in his darkened room, where I constantly saw him, and 
sometimes read to him, his spirits never failed. He bated ^ no 
jot of heart or hope." 

At last, aflcr above four weary months, which he passed 
almost always in a dark room, and during which he made uo 
record, I find an entry among his memoranda dated " June 4, 
1826. A melancholy gap/' he says, *' occasioned by this new 
disorder in the eye. It has, however, so much abated tliis sum- 
mer, that I have sent my orders to Madrid. I trust I may yet 
be permitted to go on with my original plan. Wliat I can't 
read may be read to me. I will secure wliat I con of the 
foreign tongues, and leave the English to my flccrclary. When 
I can't get six, get four hours {)er day. I must not waste time 
in going too deeply or widely into my subject; or, ratlier, I 
must confine myself to what exclusively and directly concerns 
it I must abjure manuscript and fine print. I must make 
memoranda accurate and brief of every book I read for this 
object Travelling at this lame gait, I may yet hope in five or 
six years to reach the goal." In this, however, he was mis- 
taken. It proved to be twice as much. 

As soon OS tlio order for books was despatched, he mode his 
plan of work. It was as ample and bold as if nothing had oc- 
curred to check liis hopes. 

«* My general course of etudy/* ho says, " must be as follows. 1. Gen- 
eral Laws, &c. of Nations. 2. History and Constitution of England. 
3. History and Government of other European Nations, — France, Italy 
to IS.'iO, Germany, Tortu^l. Under the Inst two divisions, I am jmrtic- 
ulorly to aUcnd to the period intervening between 1400 and 1550. 4. Gen- 
eral History of Si>ain, — its Geography, its Civil, Kcclcsiostioal, Statistical 
Concerns ; particularly from 1400 to 1550. 5. Iferdiuaud's licign en gro$. 
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6. Wluitovor ooiiccrns such portioiui of iiij lultjoct as I ain immocliatclj 
to treat of. Tlio general division of it I will arrange wlien I have gone 
tliroufch tlio first Ave dopartmonts. 

« This onlur of stiul/ 1 shall i>uniiio, as far as my eyes will allow. Wlioa 
they are too fooble to be used, I must have English writers read to me, and 
then I vrill select such works as have the nearest rebuion to the department 
of study which I may be investigating." 

Immediatoly aflor thb general statement of Lb plan follows 
a list of seveitil hundred volumes to be read or consulted, 
which would have been enough, one would tliink, to alarm 
the stoutest heart, and severely tax the best eyes. This, indeed, 
he sometimes felt to be the case. Circumstances seemed occa- 
sionally to be stronger than his strong wilL He tried, for 
instance, soon after making the last record, to read a little, and, 
went at the most moderate rate, through half a volume of 
Montesquieu's ^ Esprit des Lois," which was to be one of the 
first stepping-stones to his great fabric. But the trouble in his 
sight was so seriously aggravated by even this experiment, very 
cautiously made, tlmt ho recorded it as ''a warning to desist 
from all further use of his eye for the present, if not for ever." 
In fact, for three months and more he did not venture to open 
a book. 

At the end of that time he began to doubt whether, during 
the period in which it now seemed all but certain that he 
could have no use of his eye, and must oflen be shut up hi a 
darkened room, he had not better, wiUiout giving up his main 
pnr|)060, undertake some other work more manageable tluui 
one that involved the use of books in several foreign languages. 
On the Ist of October, therefore, he records, evidently with 
great regret: — 

" As it may probably be some years before I shall be able to use my 
own eyes in study, or even find a suitable pojrson to read foreign languages 
to mc, I have determined to postpone my Simnish suljoct, and to occupy 
.uytfulf with on JliMUirinil Survey of Kitgliith LitcnUuru. The subject has 
never been discuiwed as a wliole, and tlicrcforo would be somewhat new, 
and, if well conducted, popuUur. But the great argument with me is, that, 
while it is a subject with which my previous studies have made me toler- 
ably acquainted and have furnished me with abundance of analogies in 
foreign literatures, it is one which I may investigate nearly as well with 
my ears as with my eyes, and it will not be difficult to find good r^eia 
in the English, though extremely difficult in any foreign language. /Vius- 
tutu tit*** 
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A month, however, was sufllcient to satiBfy him that this 
was a mistake, and that the time which, with his ultimate 
purpose of writing a large work on Spanish history, he could 
affonl to give to this intcrcalaiy project, could do little with a 
subject so broad as English literature. After looking through 
Wiirton'R fragment and Turner's Anglo-Saxons, ho thcroforo 
writes, November 5tli, 182G : — 

" I luiTO again, and I trust finallj, dotonninod to prooocvto my former 
■nbjoct, the licign of Ferdinand and IsaboUa. In taking a more aoctiratie 
ranrcj of my projected English Literary History, I am convinced it will 
take at least five years to do anything at all satisfactory to myself, and I 
cannot be content to be so long detained from a favorite sabject, and one 
for which I shall have such rare and valiinhlo materials in my own jpo^ 
scsHioii. But what rhiclly inlhiciirt^H nio m the pruH|)cct of ohUiining some 
one, in tlio space of a year, who, by a competent knowledge of foreign 
laiigungcs, will enable me to pursue my original design with nearly as 
great facility as I should possess for the investigation of English literature. 
And I am now fully resolved, that nothing but a disappointment in my 
expected supplies from Spain shall prevent me from prosecuting my origi- 
nal scheme; where, at any rate, success is more certain, if not more 
easy." 

The difficulty that resulted from the want of a competent 
reader was certainly a great one, and he felt it severely. He 
talked with me much about it, but for a time there seemed no 
remedy. He went, therefore, courageously tlirough several 
volumes of Spanish with a person who understood not a word 
of wliat he was reading. It was awkward, tedious work,-— 
more disagreeable to the reader, probably, than it was to the 
listener. But neither of them shrunk from the task, which 
sometimes, notwithstanding its gravity and importance, seemed 
ridiculous to both.** 

At last ho was satisfied tliat his undertaking to write history 
was certainly practicable, and that he coidd substantially nuike 
his cars do Uie work of his eyes. It was an important conclu- 

M In a letter to me written in the summer of 1827, when I happened to bo 
on a journey to Niagara, he says: *' My excellent reader and present scribe 
reads to me Spanish with a true Castilian accent two hours a day, without 
nndemtaniling a word of it What do you think of this for the temperature 
of the dog-days? and which sliould you rather be, the reader or the readies f** 
In a letter ten years later — Dec. 20, 1887 ~ to his friend Mr. Banorofl, ho 
says, that among tlioso readings by a person who did not know the langnage 
were seven quarto volumes In Spanish. 
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sion, and its date is, therefore, one of the turning points of his 
life. lie caine to it ahout tho time he prepared the letter to 
Mr. Everett, and in consequence provided himself for a few 
months with a young reader of more accomplishments, who 
subsequently became known in the world of letters, and was 
among those who paid a tribute of giiiceful verso to tho hbto- 
rian's memory.** 

This, however, was only a temporary expedient, and he was 
desirous to have something which should be pennanent It 
cost not a little time and labor to fit anybody for duties so 
peculiar, and he had no time and labor to spare, especially if 
the embarrassment should recur as of^n as it had heretofore. 
Tliinking, from my connection with Hai'vai'd College, where I 
was then at the head of the department of Modem Literature^ 
that I might be acquainted with some young man who, on 
completing his academic career, would be willing to become 
his secrctaiy for a coiisidcruble |>eriu(I, he addiv^ed himself to 
me. I advised witli the iusti'ucto'rs in the foui* modem lan- 
guages, who knew the especial qualifications of their pupils 
better than I did, and a fortunate result was soon reached. 
Mr. James L. English, who was then a member of the CoUegOy 
accepted a proposition to study his profession in the office of 
Mr. Prescott, senior, and of Iiis son-in-law, Mr. Dexter, who 
was then associated with the elder Mr. Pi-escott as a counsellor, 
and at the same time to read and write for tlie son five or six 
hours every day. This ai'rangoment did not, however, take 
efiect until after Mr. Englbh was graduated, in 1827 ; and it 
continued, much to the satisfaction of both parties, for four 
years. It was the happy beginning of a new order of Uiings 
for the studies of the historian, and one which, with different 
secretaries or readers, he was able to keep up to the Inst*^ 

During the intervtd of almost a yetu*, which immetUalcly pit}* 

1^ Mr. Qeorge Lunt 

u Mr. Prescott's different renders and secretaries were, as nearly as I can 
remember and make out, — George R. M. Withington, for a short period, 
which 1 cannot exactly determine} George Lunt, 1825-26; Hamilton Parker, 
1826 - 27 } James Lloyd English, 1827 - 81 ; Henry Cheever Simonds, 1831 - 
85; K. Dwight Williams, 1835-40; George P. Ware, 1840-42} Edmund B. 
Otis, 1842-46} George F. Ware again, 1846-47; Robert Carter, 1847-48; 
John Foster Kirk, 1848 - 69. 
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ceded tbo commencement of 'Mr. English's services, nothing 
is more striking than the amount and thoroughness of Mr. 
Presoott's studies. It in fact was a broad basis tliat he now 
began to lay, in defiance of all the difTlculties that beset him, 
for a superstructure which yet, as he clearly foresaw, could be 
erected only aOer a very long interval, if, indeed, he should 
over bo pcnuittcd to erect it It w»s, too, a basis laid in the 
most deliberate manner, slowly and surely ; for, as he could not 
now read at all himself, every page, as it was listened to, had to 
be carefully considered, and its contents carefully appropriated. 
Among the books thus read to him were Montesquieu's '^ Spirit 
of Laws," Enfield's " History of Philosophy," Smith's " Wealth 
of Nations," Ilalhun's " Middle Ages," IMsickstono s *• Commen- 
taries," Vol. I., Millar's " English Government," Uie four con- 
chiding volumes of Giblwn, parts of Turner's " History of Eng- 
land," parts of Moshoiin's ** Ecclesiastical History" and of John 
MUller's " Univereal History," Mills's " History of Chivalry," 
the Memoirs of Commincs,. Robertson's <' Charles the Fiflh," 
and his ** America," and Watson's " Philip the Second." Be- 
sides all this, he listened to translations of Plato's *^ Phsedo," of 
Epictctus, of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, and of Cice- 
ro's *^ Tusculan Questions " and '* Letters " ; and, finally, he 
went in the same way tlirough portions of Sismondi's '' Rdpub- 
liqucs Italienncs " in tiie original, as an experiment, and be- 
came persuaded, from the facility with which he understood it 
when read at the rate of twenty-four pages an hour, that he 
should meet with no absolutely insurmountable obstacle in tlie 
prosecution of any of his historical plans. Everything, there- 
fore, went according to his wish, and seemed propitious ; but 
his eyes remained in a very bad state. He was oflen in a dark 
room, and never able to use tiiem for any of the practical pur- 
poses of study." 

>■ He nmkes harclly a note about his opinion on the authors embraced in 
his manifolcf studies this year, from want of sight to do it But what he re- 
cords about Robertson and Watson, brief as it is, is worth notice, l>eoaase 
thft)«o writers both come upon his chosen traclc. " Robertson's extensive sub- 
ject^'* bo sjiys, " in Mocftswirlly dcnciont in connection; Init n lively interest if 
kept np l»y ii |icr|iotuiil Hiiccossion uf now discoveries and brilliiuitiulvonture^ 
Beaiione<l witli sngnctuus reflections, and enricliod witli a clear and vigorous 
diction.** In some remarks concerning Charles V., thirty years later, he does 
Dr. Robertaou the homage of ealliug him ^ the Ulustrioui SoottUh hiitoriau,** 
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Still, as always, bis spirita rose with tho occasion, and his 
coai-age proved equal to Ids spirits. Ho liad a largo part of 
tlio Sptmish grumniar read over to him, that ho might fed 
quite sure-footed in the language, and then, confirming anew 
his determination to write the History of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, he pushed vigorously forward with his investigations in 
that direction. 

He read, or rather listened to, Koch's ^Revolutions de 
FEuropo " ; Voltaire's ^ Essai sur Ics Mcours" ; Gibbon, so for 
as the Visigotlis in Spain are concerned ; and Conde's ^ Simnish 
Arabs." As he approached his main subject more nearly, he 
went through the reigns of several of the preceding and follow- 
ing Spanish sovereigns in Ferreras's Grenerol History of Spain, 
as well as in Rabbe, Morales, and Bigland; adding the whole of 
Gkiillard's '* RivaliuS de la France et de I'Espagne," and of the 
Abb^ Mignot's meagre '* Histoire de Ferdinand et Isabclle.** 
Tho geography of the country ho hod earlier studied on niinuto 
imi|M», when his eyes hail for a short time ]>onniltod such uso 
of them, and he now endeavored to make himself familiar with 
the Spanish people and their national character, by listening to 
such travellers oa Bourgoing and Townsend. Finally, he fin- 
ished this part of his preparation by going afresh over the con- 
cluding portions of Mariana's eloquent History ; thus obtaining 
from so many dillbreut sources, not only a sullicient and more 
than sufiicient mere basis for his own work, but from Mariana 
the best general outline for it that existing materials could fur- 
nbh. It b not easy to see how he could have been more thor- 
ough and careful, even if he had enjoyed the full use of liis 
sight, nor how, with such an infirmity, he could deliberately 
have undertaken and carried out a course of merely preparatory 
studies so ample and minute. 

But he perceived the peculiar embarrassments, as well as tho 
great resources, of his subject, and endeavored to provide against 
them by long consideration and reflection beforehand. In his 
Memoi'onda he says: — 

but entera into no discussion of his peculiar merits. Of Watson, on the con- 
trary, in his private notes of 1827, he says tlmt he is ** a meagre unpbiiosoph- 
ical chronicler of the richest period of Spanish history "; an opinion substan- 
tially confirmed in the Preface to his own Philip II., in 1866, where a com- 
pUment ii paid to Robertson at Watson*! expense. 
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"I mnst not be too fiistidioafl, nor too anxious to aman erery aathoritj 
that can bear upon the subject. The materials that will naturally ofler 
themselree to me are abundant enough, in all conscience. Whateyer I 
write will haTe the merit at least of noTelty to an English reader. In 
such parts of the subject, therefore, as hare been well rroated by French 
writers, I had better take them pretty closely for my guides, without troub- 
ling myself to hunt more deeply, except only for corroboratiTe autliorities, 
which can bo easily done. It is fortunate that this subject is little known 
to English rcailors, while many parts of it have 1x»n ably discussed by 
accessible foreign writers, — such as Marina and Sempcro for tlie Consti- 
tution ; Llorente for tlie Inquisition ; tlie sixth rolume of the Historical 
Transactions of the Spanish Acarlcray for tlie influence and many details 
of Isnlwlla's reign, &c. ; Flt^cliior for the life of Ximcncs ; Varillosfor the 
foreign policy of Fcrdiimnd ; Sisraondi for the Italian wars and for the 
general state of Italian and European politics in that age, while the refleo- 
tions of this historian passim may furnish me witli many good hints in an 
investigation of tlie Spanish history and politics." 

This was the view he took of his subject, as he fully con- 
fronted it for the first time, and considered how, with such use 
of his eyes as he then had, he could best address himself to the 
necessary examination of his authorities. But he now, and for 
some time subsequent, contemplated a shorter work than the one 
he finally wrote, and a work of much * less learned pretensions. 
As, however, he advanced, he found that the most minute 
investigations, such as he had above considered beyond liis 
reacli, would be both necessary and agreeable. lie began, 
therefore, very soon, to examine all the original sources with 
painstaking persevei*ancc, and to compare them, not only with 
each other, but with the interpretations that had subsequently 
been put upon them. He struck much more widely and 
boldly than he had intended or thought important In shorty 
he learned — and he learned it soon — that it is necessary for 
a conscientious author to read everything upon the subject he 
moans to discuss ; the poor and bad liooks, .is well ns those 
upon which liis reliance will ultimately be placed. He cannot 
otherwise feel strong or safe. 

Mr. Prescott had just reached this point in his studies, when, 
in the autunm of 1827, Mr. English became his reader and 
secretary. The first collection of books and manuscripts from 
Madrid had been received a little earlier. But they had not 
yet been used. They had come at a most unlucky moment, 
when his eye was in a more than commonly sufieriug state, and 

4* » 
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they presented anything but a cheerfal prospect to him, as they 
lay unpacked and spread out on tlio floor of his study. As he 
said long afterwards, ^ In my disabled condition, willi my Trans- 
atlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining &obi 
hunger in the midst of abundance." ^' 

But he went to work in earnest with his new secretary, l^e 
room in which they sat was an upper one in the back part of 
the fine old house in Bedford Street, retired and quiet, and 
every way well fitted for its pui*poeo. Mr. Euglisli, in au 
interesting letter to me, Uius truly describes it 

" Two lideB of the room," he sayi, « ?rere lined with hooki fix>m floor 
to ceiling. On the easterly side was a green screen, which darkened that 
part of the room towards which he tamed his &ce as he sat at his writing- 
table. On the westerly side was one window coTered by sereral cnrtains 
of light-blue muslin, so arranged that any one of them could be wholly or 
partially raised, and tlius tom|)cr the light exactly to the altility of lib oyo 
to boor it, us the sky might luippon to bo bright or cloudy, or his eye luoro 
or loss sonsitiYO. In tlie centre of tlio room stood his writing-tiU»le, at 
which ho silt in n roi'kiiig-cliair with his Inu'k towiinls tlio curtiiiiuMl win- 
dow, and soniotimos wiUi a green sliado over his eyes. When we had a 
fire, he used only coke in the grate, as giving out no flame, and he fio- 
quently placed a scroon between himself and tlie grate to keep off the 
glare of the embers. At the northwesterly comer of the room was the only 
window not partly or wholly darkened. It was set high up in the wall, 
and under it was my chaur. I was thus brought a short distance from his 
left side, and rather behind him, — as a sailor would say, on his quarter. 
In this position I rend aloud to liim regularly every day, from ton o'clock 
iu the forenoon to two in tlio anoriioon, and from about six in tlio evening 
to eight" 

They began by reading portions of Lloronte's ^' Hbtoire de 
rinquisition " ; but their first serious attack was on the chroni- 
cles of Andn^^ Bemaldez, not then printed, but obtained by 
him in manuscript from Madrid, — a gossiping, amusing book, 
whose accounts extend from 1488 to 1513, and are particularly 
importmit for tlio Moorish wars and the life of Columbus. But 
the young scci-cUiry found it very lianl re:uliiig. 

" A huge parchmcnt-covcrod monnscript," he calls Bemaldez, « my old 
enemy ; from whose pages I read and reread so many hours that I shall 
never forget him. Mr. Prescott considered the book a great acquisition, 
and would sit for hours hearing me road it in the Spanish, — at first witli 
groat difficulty and until I got familiar with the diirography. How he 
could understand me at first, as I blundered along, I could not conceive. 

w Conquest of Peru, (1867), Vol. I. p. xvi. 
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If ho was annojod, — as h<r well might bo, — ho novor botmyod liis foollnga 
to me. 

" He seemed fiillj conscious of the difficulty of the task before him, but 
tesolately determined to accomplish it, if human patience and perseTorance 
oonld do so. As I read anj passages which he wished to impress on his 
memory' he would say, ' Mark that,' •— that is, draw parallel lines in the 
margin with a pencil against it He used also to take a note or memo- 
nmdum of anything he wished particularly to remember, with a reference 
to it. His wiitinj; appamtiis always lay o]icn licforo him on tlie tal)lo, and 
ho usually sat witli his ivory stylo in hand, ready to make his notes of 
reference.** Tlicse notes I aiVcrwards copied out in a very large round 
hand for his future use, and, when ho began actually to write the history, 
would read them oyer and Torify Uie reference by the original authority, 
if he required it I think, however, he did not very often find it necessary 
to refer to the book, as he seemed to have cultirated his memory to a very 
high degree, and had, besides, a habit of reflecting upon and arranging in 
his mind, or ' digcntitig,' ns ho plirnsofl it, tlio moniing's rending whilo sit- 
ting alone nfterwimlH in his study. A gm|)liic plimsc it was, too, consid- 
ering tlint lie took in through his cars 1 don*t know how many pages at a 
four hours' session of steady rending. The wonder was, how he could 
find time to ' digest ' sucli a load between tlio sessions. But Uius ho fixed 
the substance of what had been read to him in his mind, and impressed the 
results of the forenoon's work on his memory. 

" When I first began to read to Mr. Prescott, his eye was in a very sen- 
■itiTe state, and he did not attempt to use it at all. After some months, 
however, it got stronger, and he would sit at tlie curtained window, vrith a 
Tolnme open upon a frame on a stand, and rcail himself, marking passages 
as lie went along. While so rcniling, lie would frequently mine or lower, 
wholly or partially, one or more of the blue curtains. Each of Uiem had 
its separate cord, which ho knew as well as a sailor knows his ropes. Every 
little white cloud that passed across the sky required a change in the ar- 
rangement of these curtains, so sensitive was his eye to a rariation of light 
imperceptible to me. But it was only a portion of the time that he could 
do this. His Ojre would giro way or he would feel symptoms of return- 
ing trouble, and then, for weeks together, ho would bo compelled to tako 
his old seat in the rocking-chair, and return to the slow process of listening 
and marking passages, and having his notes and memoranda read over to 
him as at first" 

How sound and practical his general views were can be seen 
from his plan of work at this moment, when he had deter- 
mined what ho would do, but did not think liimself nearly 
ready even to begin the actual composition of the History itself. 
In October, 1828, when they had been at work for a year 
in this preparatory reading, but during which his private 

1* His poouliar writing apparatus, already alluded to, will be presently 
desoribod. It was tho nootograph, whioh he had obtained In England. 
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memoranda, owing to tlie state of his ojo, hod been yeiy 
meagre, he says: — 

"By tho interroixfcuro of ro^ng for a giYen cbaptor and then writing 
for it, I shall 1m able, with the relief whidi this alternate occupation will 
give mj ejes, to accomplish a good deal with them, I trust Aner I have 
finished Bcrnaldcz's manuscript and tho few remaining pages of FerrcrM, 
and looked through tlio * Modem Uuivonud History ' from tlio accession of 
the house of Trastamara to the end of tho reigns of the Catholic kings, and 
looked into Marina's * Theory of tho Cortes,' which will scarcely require 
more tluui a fortnight, I shali bo prepared to %<ii 1o read for my firrt 
chapter." 

He added to ibis a syllabus of what, from the point of view 
at which he then stood, he thought might be the arrangement 
of his materials for the first two chapters of his work ; noting 
the length of time he might need to prepare himself to begin 
to write, and afterwards the time necessary to complete them. 
That he was willing to be patient is dear from Uie fact thai 
be allowed two hundred and fifty-six days, or eight montlis 
and a Imlf to this proiMu-atory reiuliiig, although lio had ulitsady 
been two years, more or less, on the work ; and that he was 
not to be discouraged by slowness of actual progress is equally 
dear, for, although it was above fourteen months before be 
finished this part of his task, yet at the end of that time his 
courage and hopes were as high as ever. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1829-1837. 
J)EAm OF 1118 DAuanTBR.— IxquiRues iirro ms Tbuth of ms Cnios- 

TIAH RkLIOIOH. — RB8ULT8. — EXAJCIMBS THB H18TORT OF TIIR SpAH- 

I81I Akads. — Rrvikws Ikvimo*s ** Gramada." — Studirs for his 
Work or Frrdiramd ard Isabella. — Brgirs to writb it. t- Re- 
gard FOR Mablt ard Clbmxrcui. — Progrjus of Ills Work. — At 
Pbiterrll. — At Nahart. — Funsms trb ** Hutobt of Fbsdi- 
rard ard Iaabblla.*' 

THE long delay referred to in the last chapter was in 
part owing to a severe sorrow which fell on liim in the 
winter of 1828 - 9, and stopped him in mid-career. On the Ist 
of February, the eldest of his two children died. It was a 
daughter, bom on the 2dd of September, 1824, and therefore 
four years and four or five montJis old, — a charming, gentle 
child of much promise, who had been named afler her grand- 
mother, Ciithcrinc llicklin;;. He ]iad doted on her. His 
mother said most truly, writing to Mrs. Ticknor in 1825 : ** It 
is a very nice little girl, and William is one of the happiest 
fathers you ever saw. All the time he can spare from Italian 
and Spanish studies is devoted to this little pet" Mr. English 
remembers well how she used to be permitted to come into the 
study, and interrupt whatever work was going on there, much 
to his own satisfaction as well as to the father's, for her en- 
gaging ways had won tlio secretary's love too. The shock of her 
d(»ith was very great, and was, besides, soincwhnt sudden. I 
have seldom seen sorrow more deep ; and, what was remark- 
able, Uie grandfather and grandmother were so much overcome 
by it as to need Uie consolation they would otherwise have 
^adly given. It was, indeed, a mudi distressed house.^ 

1 In ft letter dated Jnne 30, 1844, to Doq Puscaal de Gayangos, who had 
Jnst miflbroil from Uio loss of a yonng child, Mr. Prescott says, ** A similar 
Cftlnmity befell me some years since. It was my favorite child, taken away 
at the age of four, when all the loveliness and vivacity of the character is 
opening upon ns. I never can suffer again as 1 then did. It was my first 
heavy sorrow; and I suppose we cannot feel twice so bitterly.*' 
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But the father ¥rrought out consolation for liimself in his own 
waj. A fortnight afler the death of his cliild he records : — 

<< February 15tli, 1829.— The death of mj dearest daughter on the 
tnt day of this month haymg made it impoisible for me at present to re- 
sume the task of composition, I have been natorally led to more seriooa 
reflection than usnai, and have occupied myself with reviewing tlio grounds 
of the decision whit'Ji I miulo in 1819 in fiivur of tliu vviilciu*us of tlio 
Christian revoUition. I liave endeavored and shall endeavor to prosecute 
this examination with perfect impartiality, and to guard against the pres- 
ent state of my feelings influencing my mind any furtlicr duui by lending 
it to give to the sulijoct a more serious attention. And, so fiir, sudi infln* 
ence must be salutary and reasonable, and far more desirable than any 
counter influence which might be exerted by any engrossing occupation 
with the cares and dissipation of the world. So £ur, I believe, I have con- 
ducted the matter with sober impartiality." 

What he did on this subject, as on all others, he did thor- 
oughly and carefully. His secretary read to him the principal 
books which it was then considered important to go through 
when making a fair examination of the supernatural claims of 
Christianity. Among thciu, on tho one side, weit) llumo's 
<'£s8ays," and especially the one on Miracles; Gibbon's fif- 
teenth chapter, and parts of the sixteenth ; Middleton's ^ Free 
Inquiry," which whatever were its author's real opinions, leans 
towards unbelief; and Soame Jenyns's somewhat easy discus- 
sion of the Evidences, which is yet not wanting in hidden skill 
and acuteness. On the other hand, he took Watson's ^ Apol- 
ogy " ; Bi-own's " Lectures," so far as Uioy aro an ampliflciition 
of his admimbly condensed ^< Essay on Cause and Eflect"; 
several of Waterland's treatises; Butler's *^ Analogy" and Pa- 
ley's "Evidences," with the portions of Lardner needful to 
explain and illustrate them. The last three works he valued 
more than all the others. But I think he relied mainly upon a 
careful reading of the Four Gospels, and an especial inquiry 
into each one of tho Saviour's miracles, as related by ciwh of 
the Evangelists. This investigation he made with his father's 
assistance ; and, when it was over, he said that he considered 
such an examination, made with an old and learned lawyer, was 
a sufficient pledge for the severity of his scrutiny. He might 
have added, that it was the safer, because the person who 
helped him in making it was not only a man of uncommon 
faii'uess of mmd, perapicacity, mid wisdom, but one who was 
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yery cantiouB, and, on all maitcre of evidence, had a tendencj 
to soepiicism rather than credulity. 

The conclusions at which he arrived were, that the narra- 
tives of the Gospels were authentic ; that, afler so careful an 
examination of them, he ought not to permit his mind to be 
disturbed on the same question again, unless he should be able 
to make on Cf]un]lj faithful revision of the whole subject ; and 
Uint, even if Christianity were not a divine revelation, no sys- 
ivAtx of momls wns so likely to fit him for hapj>tness hero and 
hereafter. But he did not find in the Gospels, or in any port 
of the New Testament, the doctrines commonly accounted 
orthodox, and he deliberately recorded his rejection of them. 
On one minor point, too, he wns very explicit He declared his 
puqiose to avoid all habits of levity on religious topics. And 
to this ptiqK)8e, I believe, he adhered rigorously through life. 
At least, I am satisfied Uiat I never heard him use light expres- 
sions or allusions of any kind when speaking of Christianity, or 
when referring to the Scriptures. His mind, in fact, was rev- 
erential in its very nature, and so was his father's.' 

Afler a few weeks devoted to tlicse inquiries, he resumed 
his accustomed studies. At the moment when they had been 
broken ofi*, he was not etnphiyod regiihirly on his History. Ho 
hod already stepped aside to write an article for the ** North- 
American Review." During eight years he had been in the 
habit occasionally of contributing what he sometimes called 
^ his peppercorn ** to that well-established and respectable peri- 
odical; regarding his contributions as on exercise in writing 
which could not fail to be useful to him. His first experiments 

* It wns noticed bj ono of the roeinbera of his Clab, — Dr. John Ware, 
whoM judgment and ncateness render his observation important, — that Mr. 
Prosoott was much intorostod wlionevor tiie sulijoct of religion, or anytliing 
tliat oiniroed to be connected with the spiritual world, came up in the familiar 
discussions of their meetings. ** lie was always desirous," says Dr. Ware, 
** to hear something about magnetism, when that was in vogue, and still more 
about spiritual manifestations, when they came in fashion." This falls In 
wiUi my own recollections and impressions. lie went once certainly, and I 
think more than once, to witness the exhibitions of a medium. But no Effect 
was produced on his mind. He was always slow of belief. His historical judg- 
ments prove this, and what he saw of " the manifestations," as they were 
called, rested on nothing like the evidence be was accustomed to require. 
Besides, they offended the sentiment of reverence, which, as I have said, 
WM strong in hii whole nature. 
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of this sort, saving alwajrs Uio jouiliful failuro already recorded, 
were, I suppose, two short articles, in 1821, on Sprague's heau- 
tifuUj pHze <'Odo to Shakespeare," and on Byron's Letter 
upon Pope. These had been followed, with the regularity 
that marked almost everything he did, by a single article on 
some literary subject every succeeding year. It was an excel- 
lent discipline for him ua a beginner, and olUiongh, from the slow- 
ness with which he necessarily worked, it took much time, he 
never, I think, sonously regretted the sacrifice it implied. 

But now, boiug engrossed with liis inquiries into early Span- 
ish hbtory, he preferred to take a subject immediately con- 
nected with them. He wrote, therefore, an article on Conde's 
^ History of the Arabs in Spain," comprising a general view of 
the Arabian character and civilization. It was prepared with 
great care. He gave much time to previous reading and study 
on the subject, — I do not know exactly how much, but cer- 
tainly three months, probably four, — and it was not till nearly 
seven montlis ador ho first begsm to collect materials for the 
oi-ticle tliat it was completed ; * from which, however, should 
be deducted the sorrowful period of several weeks that preceded 
and followed his little daughter's death. But, after all, he did 
not send it to the periodical publication for which it had been 
written. He found, perhaps, that it was too important for his 
own ulterior purposes ; certainly, that it was not fitted for the 
more popular tone of such a work as the " North American." 
Substituting for it, therefore, a pleasant article on Ii'ving's 
^ Conquest of Granada," which had cost him much less labor, 
but which was quite as interesting, he laid the one on Conde 
quietly aside, and finally, with some modifications, used it as 
the eighth chapter in the First Part of his << Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella," where it stands now, an admirable foreground to the 
brilliant picture of the siege and fall of Granada.^ 

• Tlio manuscript notos Tor this nrtiolo, now boforo me, aro extrnordinarlly 
elaborate and minute. They fill two hundred and forty-four large foolscap 
pages, and have an index to them. 

^ .Mr. Bancroft, in a review of ** Ferdinand and Isabella/* selects this chap- 
ter as a happy illustration of the faithful industry with which the work is 
written. " Let any American scholar," he says, " turn, for instxince, to the 
chapter on the literature of the Saracens, and ask himself, how long a period 
would be required to prepare for writing it." — Democratic ^view, (1838,) 
Vol IL p. 102. 
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It was June, 1829, bcforo he returned to ]im rop;ular rofid- 
ings preparatory to the actual oompoBition of Ferdinand and 
IsabeUa. In his more leisure hours, generally in the evening, 
he went over several works, half biography, half history,— 
such as Miss Aikin's " Queen Elizabeth," Voltaire's ^ Charles 
XIV and Roscoe*8 "Lorenzo de' Medici" and Ids «Leo X^"— 
to see if ho could glean from them any ideas for the general 
management of his subject ; while, for easy, finished narrative, 
he listened to large portions of Barante*s ''Dues de Bour- 
gognc," and studied wiUi some care Thierry, — the marvellous, 
blind Thierry, — for whom he always felt a strong sympathy in 
consequence of their common misfortune, and to whose manner 
of treating history with a free citation of the old ballads and 
clironicles ho was much inclined. From all this, pcrliaps, he 
gained little, except warnings wliat to avoid. At the same 
time, however, tliat ho was doing it, he gave his forenoons to 
the direct, severe study of lus subject lie advanced slowly, 
to be sure ; for his eyes were in a very bad state, and he was 
obliged to depend entirely on his reader when going through 
oven such important works as those of Marina and Sempere 
on the Cortes, and Palencia*8 Chronicle of the time of Henry 
IV. Still he got on, and, in tho coni*Ao of (he Rummer, pro- 
]iarcd an elabonito Ryno|i8is of the chief events to bo discussed 
in his contemplated history ; nil chronologically arranged from 
1454, when John II., lsnlx^lhi*s father, died, to 151G, the 
date of Ferdinand's death, which, of course, would dose' the 
work. 

From this synopsis, and especially from the estunate it in- 
volved of the proportions of its difierent divisions, he, indeed, 
sometimes varied, as his ample materials were unrolled before 
him. But tho whole ])lan, as ho then digested it, shows tliat 
he had mastered the outline of his subject, and comprehended 
justly the relations and combinations of its various parts. He 
thought, however, that ho could bruig it all into two moderate 
volumes in octavo. In this he was mistaken. The work, from 
his thorough and faithful treatment of it, grew under his 
lianils, and the world is not sorry that at last it was extended 
to tlu^e. 

On the Gth of October, 1829, — three years and a half from 
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the time when he had selected his subject, and begun to work 
upon it, — he finally broke ground with its actual composition. 
He had then been tlireo months reading and taking notes cx- 
dusivelj for the first chapter. It was a month before that 
chapter was finished, and afterwards it was all rewritten. 
Two months more brought him to the end of the Uiird chap- 
ter; and, although the space filled by the three so greatly 
overran the estimate in his synopsis as to alarm him, he still 
felt that he had made good progress, and took courage, lie 
was, in fiict, going on at a rate which would make his History 
fill five volumes, and yet it was long before he gave up the 
stjruggle to keep it dovm to two. Similar trouble he encoun- 
tered all the way through his work. He was constantly over- 
running his own calculations, and unreasonably dissatisfied 
with himself for his mistakes and bad reckoning. 

Two things are noteworthy at this stage of .his progress^ 
because one of them inllnenccil the whole of his sul)BO(|Uont 
life OS an historian, and the other did much towards giving a 
direction and tone to his discussion of the characters and reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The first is his increased regard for Mably as a counsellor 
and guide. In January, 1880, after looking afresh through 
some of Mabl/s works, there occurs the following notice of 
him, cliiefiy with reference to his treatise ^ Sur TEtudo do 
r Histoire," which, as we have ab*eady noticed, had engaged 
his careful attention five years earlier : * " He takes wide views, 
and his politics are characterized by directness and good faith. 
I have marked occasionally passages in the portions I have 
looked over which will be worth recurring to. I like particu- 
larly his notion of the necessity of giving an interest as well as 
utility to history, by letting events tend to some obvious point 
or moral ; in short, by paying such attention to the dcvclo]>- 
ment of events tending to this leading result, as one would in 
the construction of a romance or a drama." A few days oftei^ 
wards he records the way in which he proposes to apply this 
principle to the " History of Ferdinand and Isabella." With 

s He calU Mablj ** a pertpicuous, severe; fhrewd, and sensible writer, AiU 
of thought, and of such tliouglita at sot tho rouder upou tliiiikiiig fur 
himself." 
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what sacoesB he subsequently carried it out in his ^ Conquest 
of Mexico " need not be told. In each instance he was aware 
of the direction his work was taking, and cites Mablj as the 
authority for it The same purpose is plain in the " Conquest 
of Peru/' although Uio conditions of the cose did not permit it 
to Ih5 equally applicable.* 

The other circumstance to which I referred, ns worthy of 
notice at this time, is Mr. Prescott's increased and increasing 
sense of the importance of what Don Diego Clemencin had 
done in his '^ Elogio de la R6ina Dofia Isabel,** for the life of 
tliat great sovereign. This remarkable work, which, in an im- 
perfect outline, its author had read to the Spanish Academy of 
History in 1807, he aflcnvards enlarged and enriched, until, 
when it was published in 1821, it filled the whole of the sixth 
ample volume of the Memoirs of Uiat learned body. Mr. 
Prcscott, above a year earlier, had consulted it, and placed it 
among the books to be carefully studied, but now he used it 
constantly. Later, he said it was " a most rich repository of 
unpublished facts, to be diligently studied by me at every 
pausing point in my history." And in a note at the end of 
liis sixth chapter he pronounces it to be a work of inestimable 
service to the historian. These tributes to the modest, faithful 
learning of the Secretary of the Spanish Academy of History, 
who was aflcrwards its Director, are alike creditable to Iiim 
who offered them, and to Don Diego de Clemencin, who was 
then no longer among the living, and to whom they could not, 
therefore, be ofiei'ed in flattery. 

9 In 1841, when he wm occupied with the '* Gonqneet of Mexico,** he myii, 
** IlnTe rend for the tenth time, * Mablj snr TRtade de l*Hl8toIre,* fVill of ad- 
mirable reflections and hints. Pity that his love of the ancients made him 
hif;li f^vel-bliiHl to the merits of Uie modems.*' Tills treatise, wliich Mr. 
l*roM*ott stndiod with sncli oaro and porsovornnce, was written by Mnbly as 
a )mrt of tlio conrso of infttniction armngod by Conflillac, Miibly's kinsman, 
Tor tlie nso of tlio lioir to tlio dukedom of Pnrma, and it was printed in 1776. 
Mably was, no donbt, often extravagant and unsound in his opinions, and is 
now little regarded. How the author of " Ferdinand and Isabella ** hit upon a 
work so generally overlooked, I do not know, except that nothing seemed to 
escape him that could bo made to serve his purpose. On another occasion, 
when speaking of it, ho Implies tltat its precepts may not be applicable 
to political histories gonoraily, which often require a treatment more philo- 
•o|)hIoal. Hut that he consulted It much when writing tlie ** Foniiniind and 
liabella,** and the **CoDquo8t of Mexico,** is not doubtful 
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But wliile the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella valued 
Mablj and Gemencin as trustworthy guides, ho read every- 
tliing, and judged and decided for himself concerning every- 
thing, as he went on. His progress, indeed, was on these and 
on all accounts slow. His eye at this period was not in a con- 
dition to enable him to use it except with the gituitest caution. 
He sometimes felt obliged to consider the contingency of losing 
ilie use of it oltogetlier, and had the courage to determine, even 
in that event, to go on with his history. How patient ho must 
have been, we may judge from the foot, Uiat, in sixteen montlis, 
he was not able to accomplish mora than three hundred pages. 
But neither then, nor at any time afterwards, was he disheart- 
ened by tlie difficulties he encountered. On the contrary, al- 
though progress — perceptible progress — was very important 
to his happiness, ho wns content to have it very slow. Some- 
times, however, he went on more easily, and tlien he was much 
encouraged. In the summer of 1832, when ho hml lK)on very 
industrious for two montlis, he wrote to mo, ^ I have disposed 
of three chapters of my work, which is pretty good hammer- 
ing for a Cydops." Such intervals of freer labor gave him a 
great impulse. He enjoyed his own industry and success, and 
his original good spirits did the rest 

As he advanced, his subject cleared up before him, and he 
arranged it at last in two nearly equal divisions ; the first illus- 
trating more particularly tlie domestic policy of the sovereigns, 
and bringing Isabella into the foreground ; and the second mak- 
ing their foreign policy and tlie influence and management of 
Ferdinand more prominent In each he felt more and more 
the importance of giving interest to his work by preserving for 
it a character of unity, and keeping in view somo pervading 
moral purpose. One tiling, however, disappointed him. Ho 
perceived certainly that it must be extended to three volumes. 
This ho regretted. But ho resolved that in no event would 
he exceed tliis estimate, and he was happily able to keep his 
resolution, although it cost him much self-denial to do it He 
was constantly exceeding his allowance of space, and as con- 
stantly condensing and abridging his work aflerwards, so as to 
come within it To this part of his labor he gave full two 
years. It was a long time ; but, as he advanced with a step 
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aBSured by experience, his progress became at least more even 
and easy, if not faster. 

The early part of the summer of 1835, which he passed at 
Pepperell, was peculiarly agreeable and happy. He felt that 
liis work was at last completely within his control, and was 
approaching its termination. He even began to be impatient, 
which ho hail ncvor l)ccn before. 

In a plcasiuit leltur to his friend Mr. Bancroft, dated Pep- 
|)ercll, June 17, 1835, he says: — 

« I find the country, as oraal, faTortblo to the historic Muse. I am so 
near tlic term of mj labors, that, if I were to remain here six months 
longer, I should be ready to launch ro j cock-boat, or rather ffotMa, — for 
it is a lioavj throo-Tolume alfiur, — into the world. A winter's campugn- 
inj; in tlio motro|K>li8, however, will Uirow roe hack, I 8n|)poeo, six months 
fnrtlicr. I hnyo little more to do than hurj and write tlie epitaphs of the 
Orcat Captain, Ximcnca, and Ferdinand. Columbus and Isabella are 
alrondjr sent to tlicir aivount. So m j present occupation seems to be that 
of a sexton, and I begin to weary of it" ' 

A month later he went, as usual, to the sesrshore for the hot 
season. But, before he left the spot always so dear to him, 
he recorded the following characteristic reflections and reso- 
lutions: — 

"Jnly 12ili, 18.15. — In three <hiys, the IRHi, wo Icnvcf rcpporoll, bar- ' 
ing boon liero nearly ton weeks. We fonnd the country iii its barren 
spring, and learo it in the prime dress of summer. I hayo oi^oycd tlio 
time, and may look back on it with some satisfnction, for I hafo not 
misspent it, as the record will sliow. 

" On the whole, there is no happiness so great as that of a permanent 
and lively interest in some intellectoal labor. I, at least, could never be 
tolerably contented without it When, therefore, I get so absorbed by 
pleasures — particularly exciting pleasures — as to feel apathy, in any 
degree, in my literary pursuits, just in that degree I am less happy. No 
otiier enjoyment can compensate, or approach to, the steady satisfaction 
and constantly increasing interest of active literary labor, — the subject of 
mcilitation wlien I am out of my study, of diligent stimulating activity 
within, — to say nothing of the comfortable consciousness of directing my 

1 The moUier of the future historian and stntcsmnn was an early friend of 
the older Mrs. Prescott, and the attachment of tlie parents was betimes trans- 
ferred to the children. From the period of Mr. Bancroft's retam home, after 
several years spent in Europe, where his academic course was completed, 
(Ills attachment wm cemented by constant Intercourse and intimacy with the 
Prescott family, and was never broken until it was broken by death. Some 
allusions to this friendship have already been made. Klore will be found 
hereafter. 
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powon in some eluinnol worthj of thorn, And of contriliulinp; Romctliin); to 
tlio stock of useful knowledge in the workl. As tliis must be iny priaci- 
pal material for happiness, I should cultivate those luibits and amusomenti 
most cougenuil with it, aud tliese will be tlie quiet douicstiu duties — 
which will also be my greatest pleasures — and temperate social enjoy- 
ments, not too frequent and without excess; for the excess of to-day will 
be a draft on health and spirits to-morrow. Aboye all, observe if my in- 
terest be weakened in any degree in my pursuits. If so, be sure I am 
pursuing a wrong course somewhere, -^ wrong even in an Epicurean sense 
f9r my happiness, — and reform it at once. 

'< With these occupations and temperate amusement, seek to do some 
good to society by an interest in obviously useful and -benevolent olijects. 
Preserve a calm, philosophical, elevated way of thinking on all subjects 
connected with the action of life. Think more seriously of the conse- 
quences of conduct Cherish devotional feelings of reliance on the Deity. 
DisdStl a habit of sneering or scepticism. Do not attempt impossibilitios, 
or, in other words, to arrive at certainty [as if] on questions of historic 
evidence ; but be content that there is evidence enough to influence a 
wise man in tlie course of his conduct, — enough to produce an assent, if 
not a mathcrmatical demonstration to his mind, — and that tlio great laws 
for our moral govommont are laid down with undeniable, unimpeachable 
truth." 

A week after tlie date of these last reflections, he was quietljr 
established at Nahant, having remained, as usual, two or three 
days in Boston to look after affairs that could not be attended 
to in the country. But he always disliked these periodical 
changes and removals. They broke up his habits, and made 
a return to his regular occupations more or less difftcult and 
unsatisfactory. On tliis occasion, coming from the tranquil- 
lizing influences of Pepperell, where he had been mora thiui 
commonly industrious and hsvpfijt he makes an amusing rec- 
ord of a fit of low spirits and impatience, which is wortii 
notice, because it is the only one to be found in all his memo- 
randa: — 

"July 19th. — Moved to Nahant yesterday. A most contumed fit of 
vapors. The pUce looks dreary enough after the green fields of Pcp- 
]>oroll. Don't like the nir ns well either, — too cliilly, — find 1 Umr iiiid 
like hot weather better tJiuii I used to. Kcgiii to study, — tluit is tlie licst 
way of restoring equanimity. Be careful of my eyes at first, till accom- 
modated to tlie glare. Hope I shall find this good working>ground, — 
have generally found it so. This ink is too pale to write further. Every- 
thing goes wrong here." 

But he had a good season for work at Nahant, after all. He 
wrote there, not only the troublesome account of the Conquest 
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of Nayarro, but the brilliant diaptcrs on iho deaths of Gon- 
nalvo do Cdrdova and Fcixlinand, leaving unlj tlio administra- 
tion and fail of Cardinal Ximenes for a dignlBed close to the 
whole narrative part of the liistorj, and thus giving a sort of 
tmgical denouement to it, such as ho desired. This he com- 
pleted in Boston, about tlie middle of November. 

A chapter to review the whole of his subject, and point it 
with its appropriate moral, was, however, still wanted. It woa 
a difficult task, and he knew it ; for, among other things, it in- 
volved a general and careful examination of the entire legis- 
lation of a period in wliich great changes had taken place, and 
permanent reforms had been introduced. He allowed five 
months for it It took above seven, but it is an admirable part 
of his work, and worth all the time and labor it cost him. 

At last, on the 25 th of June, 1836, he finished the conclud- 
ing note of the concluding chapter to the History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Reckoning from the time when he wrote the 
first page, or from a period a little earlier, when he prepared a 
review of Conde on the Spanish Arabs, which he subsequently 
made a chapter in his work, the whole hiul been on his hands 
a little more than seven years and a half; and, deducting nine 
montlifl for illness and literary occupations not connected with * 
his Ili8t4>ry, ho niiulo out that ho luui written, during that time, 
at the rate of two hundred and thirty-four printed pages a year. 
Kut he luul read and labored on tlie subject ninch in the two 
or three years that preceded the beginning of its absolute 
composition, and another year of corrections in the proof-sheets 
followed before it was fairly delivered to the world at Christ- 
mas, 1837. He was, therefore, exact, even afler making all 
the deductions that can belong to the case, when, in his general 
estimate, he said that he had given to the work ten of the best 
yean of his life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

1837-1838. 

Doubts about FUBLuimo tiib ** History of Fxbdiiiaicd abd Isabsi^ 
la." -^ foub copiu pbumcd as it was wbittbm. — qpibioms of 
Fbibbds. ~ The Author's own Ofimiom of his Wobk. — Pubushbs 
IT. — His Lettkbs about it. — Its Sucokss. — Its Pubuoatioh ur 
LoMOOM. — Rbvibws of it ur thb Umitbd States amd im Europb. 

STRANGE as it maj seem, it is neveiihelesB true, that 
after these ten years of labor on the Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, and with the full happiness he felt on completing that 
work, Mr. Prcscott jot hesitated at Inst whether he should 
publish it or not As eurly ns 1833, aud fn>iu that tiuio for- 
ward, while the composition was going on, he had caused four 
copies of it to be printed in large type on one side onlj of the 
leaf. For this he had two reasons. If he should determine 
to publish the work in London, he could send a fair, plain copy 
to be printed from ; — and, at any rate, from such a copy he 
might himself, whenever his eye could enduro the task, i-evise 
the whole personally, making, on tlie blank pages such correc- 
tions and altemtions as he might find desinihle. This task 
was already accomplished, lie liad gone over the whole, a 
Uttle at a time, wiUi care. Some portions he had rewritten. 
The first chapter he wrote out three times, and printed it 
twice, before it was finally put in stereotype, and adjusted to 
its place as it now stands. 

Still he hesitated. He consulted with his father, as he al- 
ways did when ho doubted in i*ulution to matters of conse- 
quence. His father not only advised the publication, but told 
him that <' the man who writes a book which he is afraid to 
publish is a coward." This stirred the blood of his grandfather 
in his veins, and decided him.^ 

He had, however, the concurrent testimony of judicious and 

1 QrUwold's ProM Writon of Amsrios, 1B47, p. STS. 
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bithfal friends. Mr. Sparks, the historian, in a note dated 
Febmary 24th, 1887, sajs: ^I have read seyeral chapters, 
and am reading more. The book will be successful, — bought, 
read, and praised." And Mr. Pickering, the modest, learned, 
philosophical philologist, to whom he submitted it a little later, 
sent him more dedsive encouragement under date of Maj 1st 

Mr DRAR Sir, 
Being unintemiptod last evening, I had an opportunity to finish the few 
pages thai remained of yonr work, and I now retom the Yolumes with 
many thanks. I cannot, however, take leave of them without again ex- 
proesing the high satisfaction I feel that oar oonntrj sRbnld have prodnced 
snch a work, — a work which, unless I am much mistaken, will live as 
long as any one produced by your contemporaries either hero or in Eng- 
land. 

I am, my dear sir, with the warmest regard, 

Very truly yours, 

John Piokbriko. 

His friend Mr. Gardiner had already gone over the whole 
of the three volumes with his accustomed faithfulness, and with 
a critical judgment which few possess. He had suggested an 
important alteration in the arrangement of some of the early 
chapters, which was gladly adopted, and had offered minor 
corrections and verbal criticism of all sorts, with the freedom 
which tlieir old friciulHhip demanded, but a considcrablo part 
of which were, with Uie same freedom, rejected ; the author 
maintaining, as he always did, a perfect independence of judg- 
ment in all such matters. 

How he himself looked upon his ten years' labor may be 
seen by the foUowing extracts from his memoranda, before he 
passed the final, fatal bourn of the press. Afler giving some 
account of his slow progress and its causes, he says, under date 
of June 26th, 1886, when he had recorded the absolute com- 
pletion of the liistory : — 

*< Pursuing the work in this quiet, leisurely way, without over-exertion 
or fatigue, or any sense of obligation to complete it in a given time, I have 
found it a continual source of pleasure. It has funiishcd food for my 
meditations, has given a direction and object to my scattered reading, and 
supplied me with regular occupation for hours that would otherwise have 
filled me witli ennm. I have found mfinite variety in tlie study, moreover, 
which might at flnit si^lit m^oni monotonous. No liiRtorical lalMint, rightly 
conducted, can be monotonous, since tliey aflford all the variety of pursu- 
ing a cliain of facts to unforosoon oonsoquooces, of comparing doubtful and 
5 o 
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oontradictoiy testimoQj, of pictarosqoe dohnoationf of incident, and of 
analyBis and dramatic exhibition of character. The plain narratiTe may 
be aomotimei rolioYod bj general views or critical discnMiona, and tlie 
story and Uie actors, on Uiuy grow under the hands, acquire coustaiitlj 
additional interest. It may seem dreary work to plod tlirough barbarons 
old manuscript chronicles of monks and pedants, but this takes np but a 
small portion of the time, and even here, read aloud to, as I have been, 
required such dose attention as always mtulo the time |mss glibly. In 
short, altliough I Imvo sometimes been obliged to whip myself up to tlio 
work, I luiYO never fairly got into it without deriving pleasure from it, and 
I have most generally gone to it witli pleasure, aiul left it witli regret 

« Wluu do I expect fVom it, now it is done 1 And may it not be all in 
vain and labor lost^ 'after all ? My expectations are not sncli, if I know 
mjTself, as to expose me to any serious disappointment. I do not flatter 
myself with the idea that I have achieved anything very profound, or^ on 
the other hand, that will be very popular. I know myself too well to 
suppose the former for a moment. I know the public too well, and the 
subject I have chosen, to expect the latter. But I have made a book 
illustrating an unexplored and important period, from authentic materials, 
obtained with much difficulty, and probably in tlie possession of no one 
library, public or private, in Europe. As a pkiin, veracious record of 
iacts, the work, therefore, till some one else sliiill be found to make a 
bettor one, will fill up a gap in literature which, I should Iio|m>, would givo 
it a permanent value, — a value founded on its utility, tliough bringing no 
great fame or gain to its author. 

« Come to the worst, and suppose the thing a dead failure, and the book 
bom only to be damned. Still it will not be all in vain, since it has en- 
couraged me in forming systematie habits of intellectual occupation, and 
proved to me that my greatest happiness is to be the result of such. It is 
no little matter to be possessed of this conviction ftom experience." 

Anil again, in tlio following October, when ho bad ontii*cljr 
prepared his work for the press, be writes : — 

« Thus ends tlio kibor of ten years, for I luvo been occupied more or 
less with it, in general or particuhir readings, since the summer of 1826, 
when, indeed, trom the disabled state of my eyes, I studied with little spirit 
and very little expectation of reacliing tliis result But what result? 
Three solid octavos of facts, important in themselves, new in an English 
dross, and which, tliorofore, however poor may be tlie exocutiou of the 
work, must have some value in an historic view. With tlie confidence in 
its liavirig sui'h a vnhio, however luunblo it mny Im), I must rest contcntt^l. 
And I now part with thu coiii|ianiuu uf so many yours with tlie choeriiig 
conviction, that, however gixint or little good it may render the public, it 
has done much to me, by the hours it has helped to lighten, and tlie habits 
of application it has helped to form." 

He caused the whole to be stereotyped without delay. This 
mode he preferred, because it was one which left him a more 
complete control of his own work than he could obtain in 
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any otlier way, and because, if it rendered corrections and 
alterations more diflicalt, it yet insured greater typographical 
accuracy at the outset Mr. Charles Folsom, a member of 
the pleasant dub that had been formed many years before, 
superintended its publication with an absolute fidelity, good 
taste, and kindness that lefl nothing to desire ; although, as 
the antlior, when roremng to his friond*s criticiRms imd sug* 
gcstions, says, they made his oxm final revision anything but a 
sinecure. It was, I suppose, as carefully carried through the 
press as any work ever was in this country. The pains thai 
hod been taken with its preparation from the first were contin- 
ued to the last 

Tliat it was worth the many years of patient, conscientious 
Libor bestowed u|>ou it, the world was not slow to acknowledge. 
It was published in Boston by the American Stationers' Com- 
pany, — a corporate body that had a short time before been 
organized under favorable auspices, but which troubles in the 
financial condition of the country and other causes did not per- 
mit long to continue its operations. The contract with them 
was a very modest one. It was dated April 10th, 1837, and 
stipulated on tlieir part, for the use of the stereotype plates and 
of tlie engravings, already prepared at the author's cliargo. 
From tliese, twelve hundred and fitly copies might be struck 
off at the expense of the Company, who were to have five 
years to dispose of them. The. bargain, however, was not, in 
one point of view, unfavorable. It insured the zealous and 
interested oo-operation of a largo and somewhat influential body 
in the sale and distribution of the work, — a matter of much 
more importance at that time than it would be now, when book- 
selling as a business and profession in the United States is so 
mudi more advanced. Otherwise, as a contract, it was cer- 
tainly not brilliant in its promise. But Uie author thought 
well of it ; and, since profit luid not been his object, he was 
entii-ely satisfied. 

I was then in Italy, having been away from home with my 
family nearly two years, during which I had constantly received 
letters from him concerning the progress of his work. On this 
occasion he wrote to me, April 11th, 1837, the very day afler 
the date of his contract, as follows : — 
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'< If ftmr ejes are ever greeted with the aspect of the old North [Amor- 
lean Reyiow] in yonr pilgrimage, you may aee annouucod the < Uintory of 
Ferdinand and iMbollu, S toIb. 8vo/ as in press, whicli means, will bo out 
in October. The American Stationon' Qum|MUiy — a company got up 
with a considerable ciq>ital for the publication of expensiTe works — hare 
contracted for an edition of twelTe hundred and fifty copies. I find the 
stereotype plates, which cost not a great deal more than the ordinary mode 
of composition, and they the paper and all other materials, and pay mo a 
thousand dollars. The otSsr was a liberal one, and entirely answers my 
purpose of introducing the work into the channels of circulation, which I 
could not have efibctod by so small an inducomcnt as a commission to a 
publisher. The Cumpoiiy, as propriotom of tlio edition, Imve Qyary 
motive to disseminate it, and they have tlioir agencies diffused through 
every part of the United States. What has given me most satisfaction is 
the very handsome terms in which the book has been recommended by 
Messrs. Pickering and Sparks, two of the committee for determining on 
the publication by the Company, and the former of whom before perusal, 
expressed himself, as I know, unfavorably to the woriL as a marhelabk con- 
cern, from the nature of the subject. My ambition will be fully satisficil, 
if the judgments of the few whoso good opinion I covet are but lialf so 
fitvorable as those publicly expressed by those gentlemen. 

** I must confess I fool some disquietude at the prospoct of coming in full 
bodily presence, as it were, before tlio public I liave always shrunk from 
such an exliibition, and, during the ten years I have been occupied with 
the work, few of my friends have hoard me say as many words about it. 
When I saw my name — harmonioos < Hlckling ' and all — bksoned in 
the North American, it gave me, as S-^» would say, < quite a turn,' — 
aiiything but agreeable. But I am in for it. Of one thing I Ibel confi- 
dent, — that the book has been compiled firom materials, and with a fidel- 
ity, which must make it fill a MtUui deflendm in Spanish history. For tlio 
same reasons, I cannot think tliat I liuve much to four from criticbni ; not 
to add, that the rarity of my materials is such, that I doubt if any but a 
Spaniard possesses the previous knowledge of the whole ground for a fiur 
and competent judgment of my historical accuracy. But enough and too 
much of this egotism ; though I know yon and Anna love me too well to 
call it egotism, and will fbel it to be only the unreserved communication 
made aix>und one's own fireside.'' 

A great surprise to all the parties concerned followed the 
publication. Five hundred copies only were struck off at first ; 
that number being thought quite sufncient for an experiment 
BO doubtful as this was believed to bo. No urgency was used 
to have the whole even of tliis inconsiderable edition ready 
for early distribution and sale. But during several days the 
demand was so great, that copies could not be prepared by the 
bookbinder as fast as they were called for. Three fifths of 
the whole number were disposed of in Boston before any could 
be spared to go elsewhei-e, and all disappeared in five weeks. 
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In a few months, more copies were sold than by the contract it 
had been assumed could be disposed of in five years ; and from 
the beginning of May, 1838, — that is, in the course of four 
months from its first publication, — the History itself stood 
before the public in the position it has maintained ever since. 
A success so briHiiint had never before been reached in so short 
a time by any work of eqmd size and gravity on this side of tlie 
AUantic Indeed, nothing of the sort hod approached it. 

" Dot," as his friend Mr. Gardiner has truly said, " this wonderfullj 
rapid sole of a work so grsTe, beginning in his own town, was dae in tho 
flnt instance largely to its author's great penonal popularity in society, 
and may be taken as a signal proof of it. For Mr. Prcscott had acquired 
earlier no marked reputation as an author. As a mere man of letters, his 
substantial merits were known only by a few intimate friends ; perhaps not 
fully appreciated by them. To tlie public he was little known in any way. 
But ho was a prodigious favorite with whatever was most cultivated in 
the society of Boston. Few men ever had so many warmly attached per- 
sonal friends. Still fewer — without more or less previous distinction or 
fiune — hod ever been sought as companions by young and old of both 
sexes OS he had been. When, therefore, it came to be known tliat tlie 
some person who hod so attracted them by on extraordinary combination 
of charming personal qualities was about to publish a book, — and it was 
known only a very short time before tho book itself appeared, — the fact 
excited tlio greatest surprise, curiosity, and interest 

<« The day of its appearance was looked forward to and talked of. It 
Cfuno, and tlicro wiis n perfect niHli to get copies. A convivial friend, for 
instance, who was for from being a man of letters, — indeed, a person 
who rarely rood a book, — got up eoriy in tlie morning, and went to wait 
for tlie opening of tlie publisiior's shop, so as to secure tlie first copy. It 
came out at Christmos, and wns at once adopted as tlie fashionable Christ- 
mas and New Year's present of the season. Those who knew the author read 
it from Interest in him. No one read it without surprise and delight. Mr. 
Daniel Webster, the statesman, who know Frescott well in society, was os 
much surprised as the rest, and spoke of him as a comet which hod sud- 
denly bbized out upon the world in full splendor. 

" Such is the history of this remarkable sale at its outbreak. Love of 
tlie author gave tlie first impetus. That given, tho extraordinary merits 
of tlio work did all Uie rest" 

Meantime negotiations had been going on for its publication 
in London. My friend had written to me repeatedly about 
them, and so unreasonably moderate were his hopes, that, at 
one time, he had thought either not to publish it at all in the 
United States, or to give away the work here, and make his 
chief venture in England. As early as the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1835, he had written to me in Dresden, where I then 
was: — 
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Impm u i m nt m Bodn Umrj, I came tet dnk, if ^aamOj ezacMd, 
thai k wiD wn be diftoll Id iad umm yliiihfi mi Loadom wko voold 
be immmtA m it. Tom kMOv iktl lacn ■ mm mij oI^qcL I wkk, if 
powiLle, to sivo Uie wotk a fior ckoMce aader fior aaqaroi. As to Uie 
of llw fPOffk, il win be evj to $xm ajilgMWHt> who Uie book- 
rwill have the adraatiige of a fiwr priatiii cofj. Now I widi joar 
~ vvlbadbeetpffoceedl If jom riloald be ia Loadoa Meat wis- 
ter, ai jT eoone voald be dear. I voald Had tiM book to joa, aad doabt 
MOt joa Moald pat it ia a tiaia Ibr gpttin^ it iato tlM votld. if aaj 
wapertable twvttmkmr coald be fsaad to take ckaige of it. If jom 
fiioald MOt be there, as ii noift probable, can joaadriee me what to do 

neati 

«I thlak it poMible I maj priot die book here naahaaeoaiij. of- 
fend the other daj to take the oooeeni offaij haadfi, if I would pre him 
the lint impreiMoa of a oertaio namber of oopioa. Am I liaTe no illaeory 
liopoi of a Hooood, I don't know that I can do bettor. Bat I am ponaadod 
the work, if worth anything, it raited to a Eaiopean maiket, — at leaet, 
enongh to indemnify the pnbliaher. Elee tea jean aearlj of mj life hoTe 
been thrown away indeed. I hope yoa will not loee yoar patience with 
this long-winded proeing, and will excase this egotism, fkom the impor- 
tance of the subject to myself. As to the troable I occasioQ yoo, I know 
yon too well to think yon will require an apology." 

To this I replied from Dresden, February 8U1, 1836 : — 

" Ton speak more folly about yoar cpm wtagmmk, and therefore I answer 
more folly than I did before. It most be a proud thought to you that 
you are so near the end of it; and yet I think yon will kaTe it with the 
lame feeling of regret with which Gibbon left his Decline and FalL What, 
then, will yon do to fill up the fint void 1 Is it out of the question that 
you should fetch out your copy younelf, and get the peace of conscience 
tliat would follow making tlio anrangcmonts for its publication in pcnoii ? 
I hope not For we could easily manage to meet you in England two 
yean hence, and I assure you, my own experience leads me to think it no 
very grave matter to travel witli wife and diildron. Rut lot us snppoM 
yuu do not. What tlion ? I romuin by tlu) sujq^unrioii ia my liist Idler, 
tliat Colonel Aspinwall is the man to take cluurge of it, provided nciUicr 
you noi[ I should be in London, altliough, if both of us were on the spot, 
he would be the man with whom I think we should earliest advise in all 
publishing ammgemoDts. His place as our Consnl-General in London is 
something in talking to publislien. His character, prompt, business-like, 
firm, and honorable, is still more. And then, if I mistake not, ho has a 
good deal of practice with these peoplQ ; for lie oertfiinly makes Irving's 

bargains, and, I believe, has managed for and others. This practice, 

too, is a matter of moment." 
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Yety fortanaielj for the author of Ferdinand and Inibella, 
OoloDel ABpinwoll was 8oon aderwards in Boston, which is his 
proper home, and in whose neighborhood he was bom. He at 
once undertook in the pleasantest manner the pleasant com- 
mission which was offered liim, and a mutual regard was the 
consequence of the connection then formed, which was never 
afterwards broken or impaired ; so much was tliere in common 
between the characters of the two high-minded and cultiyated 
men. 

In the autumn of 1836, one of the four printed copies, care- 
fully corrected, was therefore, sent to Colonel Aspinwall, 
accompanied by a letter dated October 28th, in which the 
outlior says : — 

*« Willi ngnnl to tlio arraiigomonta for puhlicatioiiy which you have 
been kind enough to allow rao to trust to yon, I can only Bay Uiat I Bliall 
al>i(le entirely by your judgment I certainly should not disdain any 
profits which mij^lit flow from it, though I holioTO yon will do roe tho 
justice to think that I have boon influenced by higher motives in the com- 
position of the work. If I have succeeded, I have supplied an important 
detidenUum in history, but one which, I fear, has too little in it of a tem- 
ponuy or local interest to win its way into public favor very speedily. 
But if die bookseller can wait, I am sure I can." 

Tlio first attempts with the trade in London were not en- 
couraging. Murray, the elder, to wliom the book was at once 
offered, declined promptly to become its publisher; probably 
without on examination of its merits, and certainly without a 
thorough one. Longman took more time, but came to the 
same conclusion. The author, as might haye been expected, 
was chagrined, and, with the openness of his nature, said so, in 
his letters both to Colonel Aspinwall and to me. 

*' Murray's decision," he wrote to the former, *< was too prompt to bo 
final witli me : but Longmon has examined the matter so deliberately, 
that I nm convincoil there is little reason tu suppose the liook can lie 
regarded as a profitable concern for a liOndon publisher. It will un- 
doubtedly prejudice the work to go arbcgging for a patron, and my 
ill-success will thus aniniro a disagroealile notoriety not only there, but 
lioro, wliere notliing is known of my foreign negotiations. I think it best, 
therefore, to take Unde Toby's advice on the occasion, and saj nothing 
about it to any one. For the copy in your possession, you had best put 
it out of sight It will soon be replaced by one of the Boston edition In 
a more comely garb. If you should have proposed the work before re- 
ceiving Uiis to any otiier person, I shall not care to hear of its refusal 
from jon, as it will disgust me with the book before it is fairly bom." 
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Similar feelings he expressed even mora strongly two dajs 
later. But tliis state of things was not destined to last long. 
Beforo the letter wliich was intended to discourage any further 
proposition in London had reached Colonel Aspinwall, Mr. 
Bichard Bentlej had accepted an offer of the book. A few 
days after learning this, the author wrote to me in a very 
differant state of mind from that in which he had written hk 
last letters. 

Boston, Hajr 16, 1837. 
Mt db^bbst Pbibhd, 

I told yoo in my last that no arrangoment for the publication had 
been made in England. I wai mistaken, however, as I soon afterwards 
recdyed a letter from Colonel AspinwaU, informing me of one with 
Bentlej, by which he becomes proprietor of one half of the oopjright, 
and engages to publish forthwith an edition at his own cost and risk, and 
divide with me the profits. He says, « It will be an object for him to get 
ont the work in elegant style, with engravings, vignettes, &e." This is 
certainly much bettor, considering tlio obscurity of tlio author and tlio 
absence of all temporary allusion or interest in Uie subj^, than I had a 
right to expect. My object is now attained. I sliall bring out tlio Imok 
in tlio form I diwirud, and under tlio most rospuctablo auspices on bo|li 
sides of the water, and in a way which must interest the publisher so 
deeply as to secure his exertions to circulate the work. My bark will be 
fiuriy launched, and if it should be doomed to encounter a spiteful puff or 
two of criticism, I trust it may weather it. 

But he encountered no such adverse blasts. Immediately 
after the appearance of the book at Christmas, 1887, but with 
the imprint of 1838, a very long and able article on it by liia 
friend Mr. Gardiner, who, as we have seen, had just assisted in 
preparing it for the press, was pnblisliotl in the ** North- Ameri- 
can lleview."' A litUo later, another IHend, the liev. Mr. 
Greenwood, — whose name it is not possible to mention with- 
out remembering what sorrow followed the early loss of one 
whose genius was at once so brilliant and so tender, — wrote a 
review for the " Christian Examiner,** no less favorable than 
that of Mr. Gardiner.* Otliers followed. An excellent notice 
by Mr. John Pickering appeared in the " New York Re- 
view/' — true, careful, and discriminating.* And the scries 
of the more elaborate American discussions was closed in the 
" Democratic Review " of the next month by Mr. Bancroft, — 
himself an historian already of no mean note, and destined to 

* Jaouary, 1838. s March, 1838. « April, 1838. 
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yot more distinction on both sides of tho Atlantic Of course, 
Uiero wero many other notices in [Ksriodical publications of less 
grave pretensions, and still more in the newspapers ; for the 
work excited an interest which had not been at all foreseen. 
It was read bj great numbers who seldom looked into anything 
so solid and serious. It was talked of by all who ever talked 
of books. Whatever was written or said about it was in one 
tone and temper ; so that, as far as the United States were con- 
cerned, it may be regarded as successful from the moment of 
its appearance. 

Nor did the notices which at the same time came from Eng- 
land show anything but good-will towards the unknown and 
unheralded claimant for the higher class of literary honors. 
They were written, of course, by persons who had never before 
heard of him, but their spirit was almost as kindly as if they 
had been dictated by personal fricndsliip. Tho " Athenroum ** 
led off with a short laudatory article, which I believe, was from 
the pen of Dr. Dunham, who wrote the summary History of 
Spain and Portugal in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia.* An 
article, however, in the ** Edinburgh Review," a little later, was 
much more satisfactory.* It was the first examination that the 
work obtained in Enp;land from one whoAe previous special 
knowledgo of tho roigu of Ferdinand and Isabella onublud him 
to do it thoroughly. Its author was Don Pnscual de Gktyangos, 
a learned and accomplished Spanish gentleman, then resident 
in London, who wrote the Castilian and the English with equal 
purity and elegance, and of whose kindly connection with Mr. 
Prescott it will be necessary for me to speak often hereafler. 
He made in his article on the *' Ferdinand and Isabella " a faithful 
and real review of the work, going over its several divisions 
with care, and giving a distinct opinion on each. It was more 
truly an examination of the work, and less a dissertation on 
the subject, than is common in such articles, and on this account 
it will always have its value. 

To this succeeded in June an article in the ^ Qdarterly Re- 
view," by an English gentleman familiar with everything Span- 
ish ; I mean Mr. Richard Ford, who wrote the " Handbook of 
Spain," — a brilliant work, not without marks of prejudice, 

• 1888, pp. 42 - 44. • January, 1889. 

6* 
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bat full of a singularly minute and curious local knowledge 
of Spain, and of Spanish history and manners. His article 
OD '^ Ferdinand and Isabella"* is marked with the same char- 
acteristics and similar prejudices. He is obviously a little 
unwilling to think that a book written with learning, judg- 
ment, and good taste can come from such a Nazareth as the 
United States ; but ho admits it at lost Perhaps his rehictiuit 
testimony was hardly less gratifying to the author Uian one 
more cordial would have been. 

A series of articles, however, which appeared in the '^ Bi- 
blioth^ue Universelle de Geneve" between July, 1888, and 
January, 1840, — five in number, and making together above 
a hundred and eighty pages, — gave Mr. Prescott more satis- 
faction than any other review of his work. And well they 
mighty for no otlier review of the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella " 
can be compared to it in amplitude or elaborateness. It was 
written by Count Adolphe de CSrcourt, a person whom Lamar- 
tino has called *<a living cliart of human knowloilgo." * It 

V Jiine, 1889. 

8 SpefUdng of the peenllar fitness of the appointment of this gentleman to 
the very important mission at the Court of Berlin, immediately after the faU 
of Louis-Philippe, in 1848, Lamartine says: ** Get honune, pen connn jusques- 
14 hors du monde aristocratique, litt^raire, et savant, se nonmiait Mons. de 
Oircourt U avait senri sous hi R^staoration dans la diplomatie. La revolu- 
tion de Jnillet Tavait rejet^ dans I'isolement et dans Topposition, plus pr^s da 
l^gitimisme que de U d^mocratie. II avait profits de ces ann^es pour se 
livrer k des dtudes, qui aurient absorb^ plnsieurs Tiesd'hommes,ot qui n*etai- 
ent qne des distractions de la sienne. Lnngues, races, gdographie, liistoire, 
philosophie, voyages, constitutions, religions des peuples depuis l*oufiuioe du 
monde jusqu*4 nos jours, depuis le Thibet jnsqu'aux Alpes, il avait tout inoor- 
por^ en lui; tout r^tehi; tout retenu. On pouvait Tinterroger sur I'univer. 
aalite des faits ou des id^es, dont se compose le monde, sans qu*il e(it besoiii, 
pour r^pondre, d'biterroger d*autres livres que sa m^moire, ^teiidnc, surface 
et profondeur immense des notions, dont jamais on ne rencontniit ni le fond, 
ni les limites, — mappemonde vivante des connaissanoes huinnines, homme 
od tout 6tuit t6te ot dont la t6to <$tiiit h la hnutour do totitos loa v<^rtt<^.8; iiii- 
piu'tial du rusto; iiidill'iSroiit oiitro lus syHtumotf coiiuno uii fitro qui no soniit 
qu'iutolligeuce, et qui ne tioiulrait k la nature huniaiiie quo pur lo rcgnnl ct 
par hi curiosity. Mons. de Oircourt avait <Spousd uno juuuo fcmme Uusse, do 
race aristocratique ot d'uu esprit European. 11 tenait par elle k tout ce qu'il 
y avait d'^inineut danu les lottres et duns les cours de 1' Alleroagae et du Nord. 
Lui-m6me avait r^id^ k Berlin, et il s'y 4tait li^ avec les hommos d'etat Le 
Boi de Frusse, souverain lettrd et liberal, I'avalt honors de quelque intimir^ 
k sa cour. Mons. de Oircourt, sans 6tre r^publicain de cosur, dtnit &s»ez 
Ihipp^ dos gnuids horizons qu'uiie Rdpublitiuc Kranvuiso — dclosu du g^uiu 
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mh tijo most thorough manner over the whole subject, and 
hiiK5a the diflicult and doubtful points in the history of tlie 
I wtih a remarkable knowledge of the originxd sources and 
r>riLjes. Sometimes the reviewer differs from the author; 
iinUtiutig^ for instance, that the union of the crowns of Oas- 
s ai>d Anigon was not a benefit to Spain, and Uiat the war 
f Gninnda is not to be justified by Uio code of a Oiristinn 
a ion. And sometimes he makes additions to the History 
li\ aa In the case of the conquest of Navarre. But what- 
he says is said in a philosophical spirit, and witli a goner- 
rjtia purpose ; and, coming in a foreign language from one who 
the author only in his book, it sounds more like the voice 
stenty than either the American or tlie English reviews 
Rt were coutcmporary with it. 

^ fmigressir, ot paoifiqne de la Fmnco nonvello— pouv&it onTrir k I'oflprit hn- 
mAiiu poiif h. lalaor ot 1a senrir. II comprooaU. oomme Lamartlne, qne la 
ltberti$ nvmtt besoln de la paix, et que la paix iUdi k Berlin at k Londres." — 
Bitvtuttpn de 1848, Livre xi. e. 18. 

1 liATQ inserted these striking remarks of Lamartlne on Mons. and Mad. de 
GiTGourt, becnuse they will appear herealler as the ft-iends of Mr. Prescott 
Tb«y wlU iilso be remembered by many of my readers as the intimate friends 

jb4 cofr»ipDndents of Do Tocqaoviile and Count GaToor. 



CHAPTER IX. 

1838. 

TbB AdTHOR*8 FsSUXOt OH Tin SUOOBSS or ** VmBDVKAMD AHD I8ADK«- 
LA." — IlLMBBS of 1118 MOTIISR, AMD IIBB BkOOVBRT. — OmMIOHS UT 
KUROFB OOMOiaUIINO UI8 UUTOUT. 

FlSSING over the multitade of notioes that appeared con- 
cerning the ** History of Ferdinand and IsabeUa," it will 
be pleasant to see how the author himself felt in the first flush 
of his unexpected honors. I was then in Paris, and ten days 
after the book was published in Boston he wrote to me as 
follows: — 

•< BovTOH, Jan. 6, 1888. 
«<Mt dbar Pbtbmd, 

"It if long Binoe I liaTe seen jonr handwriting; though onlj a few 
weeks since I raceiyed a most kind and welcome epistle from Anna. Your 
Inends here say jonr are not going to hold ont joor foor jrean, and I could 
not help thinking that the oompkudon of Anna's sentiments looked ratlier 
homeish,^ I wish it maj prore so. You will, at least, be spared, by your 
return, sundry long oommunicationa from me, with a plentiful dash of 
egotbm in them. 

« There is some oxcnso for this, however, just now, wliifli is a sort of 
epodi in my life, — my literary life at least Their CiitlioUc UiglitHMses 
luive just been ushered into tlio world in throe royal ot^tavos. The bant- 
ling ai>i)canMl on a Cliristmns morning:, and ccrtuiuly liiu not fitllcii still- 
bom, but is alive and kiciiing merrily. How long its life may kuit is 
another question. Within the first ten days half the first edition of five 
hundred copies (for the publishers were afhud to risk a laiger one for our 
market) has been disposed of, and they are now making preparations for a 
second edition, having bought of me twelve hundred and fifby copies. The 
sale, indeed, seems quite ridiculous, and I fancy many a poor soul thinks 
BO by this time. Not a single copy has been sent South, — the publishers 
not choosing to strip the market while they can find such demand here. 

'< In the mean time the book has got snmmor-puftii in plenty, and a gale 
to the tune of ninety pages from the old < North American.' 8 face- 
tiously remarked, that * the article should be called the fourth volume of the 

I I went abroad, with my family, for Mrs. Ticknor's health, in 1885, intend- 
ing to stay abroad four years, if, as her physicians feared, so much time 
might be necessary for her restoration. She was well in three, and we gladly 
oame home a few montlis after the date of this letter. 
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Hiiitory.' It was written by Gardiner, after BOTcml months' indostrions 
appliintion, — though ovoiituftllj concocted in the Tory short 8|mrQ of ton 
dajrs,* which has given occasion to some ororsights. It is an able, learned, 
and most partial review; and I doabt if more knowledge of the particniar 
subject can easily be supplied by the craft on the other side of the water, 
— at least without the aid of a library as germane to the matter as mine, 
which, I think, will not readily be met with. I feel half inclined to send 
you a beautiful critique from the pen of your friend Elillard, as mnch to 
my taste as anytliing tlmt has appeared. Hut ptulor vHai. 

*' In tlio moan time the small journals have o|>cnod quite a cry in my 
faror, ond while one of yesterday claims me as a Bostonian, a Salem paper 
asserts that distinguished honor for the witch-town. So you see I am ex- 
periencing the fate of the Great Obecuro, even in my own lifetime. And 
a clergyman told me yesterday, he intended to make my case — the obst»> 
des I have encountered and overcome — the subject of a sermon. I told 
him it would help to sell the book, at all events. 

•" Poor fellow I ' — I hear you exclaim by this time, — «his wits are 
actually turned by Uiis flurry in his native village, — the Yankee Athens 1 ' 
Not a whit, I assure you. Am I not writing to two dear friends, to whom 
I itm talk as freely and foolishly as to one of my own liousehold, and wlio, 
I am sure, will not misunderstand me 1 The eflcct of all this — which a 
boy at Dr. Gardiner's school, I remember, called fungtan poptdanlatem — 

has been rather to depress me, and S was saying yesterday, that she 

had never known me so out of spirits as since tlie book has come out 
The truth is, I appreciate, more than my critics can do, tlie difBcnIty of 
doing justice to my subject, and the immeasurable distance between mo 
and the models with which they have been pleased to compare me 

'* Fmm two tliin/;s I have derived niifcif^ncd satisfnction ; one, the de- 
light of my good fatlicr, who seems disposed to swallow — without tlio 
requisite allowance of salt — all the good-natnrod things which are said of 
tlie book, and tlie other, the liearty and active kindness of the few wliom 
I liave Uiouglit and now find to be my friends. I feel little doubt that 
the work, owing to their exertions, when it gets to the Southern cities 
where I am not known, will find a fair reception, — though, of course, I 
cannot expect anything like the welcome it has met here.' I feel relieved, 
however, as well as the publishers, from all apprehensions that the book 
will bum their fingers, whatever it may do to the author's 

" I have sent a copy for you to Rich [London], who will forward it ac- 
cording to your directions. I suppose there will be no difficulty in send- 
ing it over to Paris, if you remain tlierc. Only advise him thereof. 

A favorable notice in a Parisian journal of respectability would be worth 
a good deal. But, afler all, my market and my reputation rest principally 
witli England, and if your influence can socuro me, not a friendly, but a 

s He kad, as has been noticed, gone over the whole work before It was pub- 
lished, and had done it with a continual consultation of the authorities on 
which its facts and statements were founded. He was, therefore, completely 
master of the subject, and wrote with an authority that few reviewers can 
claim. 

< See ante^ p. 100. 
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fiUr notioe thero, in any of tho throe or four loading Journals, it would be 
the best thing yon over did for me, — and that is no small thing to say. 
But I am asking what you will do without asking, if any foreigner could 
hope to have such influence. I know that ihtjku of criticism uow-arduys 
depends quite as much on the temper and character of the reviewer as the 
reviewed, and, in a work filled with fitcts dug out of barbarous and obso- 
lete idioms, it will be easy to pick flaws a^ serve them up as a sample 
of tlio whole. But I will spare you further twaddle about their Catholic 
Uiglii 



A little later, April 80, 1838, in his private Memoranda, 
after giving a detailed account of the circumstances attending 
its publication, the contracts for printing, and the printing 
itself, — all which he thus laid up for future use, — he goes 
on: — 

«Well, now fbr the result in America and England thus fiur. My 
work appeared here on the 25th of December, 1837. Its birth hod boon 
prepared for by tho favorable opinions, en avauce, of tlio few frioiuls who 
in its progress tlirough tho piess liad seen it. It was corrected previously 
as to style, &c, by my firiend Gardiner, who bestowed some weeks, and I 
may say months, on its carcAU revision, and who suggested many impor- 
tant alterations in tlie form. Simonds * had previously suggested Uirow- 
ing the introductory < Section 2 ' on Aragon into its present place, it fint 
having occupied the place afVor Chapter IIL Tlie work was indcfatigably 
corrected, and the references most elaborately and systematically revised 
by Folsom 

« From the time of its appearance to the present date, it has been the 
subject of notices, more or less elaborate, in the principal reviews and 
periodicals of tlie country, and in tho mass of criticism I have not met 
with one unkind, or sarcastic, or censorious sentence ; and my critics liave 
been of all sorts, from stiff conservatives to levelling loco-foeos. Much 
of all this success is to bo attributed to tlio iiilliionco niul cxurtioiis of |)cr- 
sonal friends, — much to the bcouUful dross niul mocluiiiicnl exocutiun of 
the book, — and much to the novelty, in our country, of a work of research 
in various foreign languages. The topics, too, though not connected with 
the times, have novelty and importance in them. Whatever is the cause, 
the book has found a degree of fkvor not dreamed of by me certainly, nor 
by its warmest friends. It will, I have reason to hope, secure ine an 
honest fame, and — what never entered into my imagination in writing 
it — put, in the long run, some money in my pocket. 

** In Europe tilings wear also a very uu^picioits aa\Mii'X so far. The 
weekly periodicals — the lesser lights of criticism — contain the most 
ample commendations on the book ; several of the articles lieing written 
with spirit and beauty. How extensively the trade winds may have 
helped me along, I cannot say. But so far the course has been smooth 

* Mr. Henry G. Simonds, who was Mr. Prescott's reader and secretary for 
four years, — an acccnipHshod young scholar, for whom he felt a very sincere 
regard. Mr. Simonds died two years after this date, iu 1840. 
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and impid. Bentloj speaks to my friends In extravagant terms of tho 
book, and states that nearly half the edition, which was of seron hundred 
and fifty copies, had been sold by the end of Biarch.* In Franco, thanks 
to my firiend Ticknor, it has been pat into the hands of the principal aotiaas 
in the CastiUan. Copies have also been sent to some eminent scholars in 
Germany. Thus far, therefore, we run before the wind." 

I will not refuse myself the pleasure of inserting w^t I had 
already written to him from Paris, February 20th, when, the 
London copy he luid sent me having failed to come to hand, 
I had rend the first volume of " Ferdinand and Isahella" in an 
Aniorican copy which had reached a friend in that city : -^ 

*' I have got hold of the first volume, and may, perchance, have the luck 
to see the oUiers. It has satisfied all my expectations ; and when I tell 
yon that I wrote to Colonel Aspinwall firora Berlin, nearly two years ago, 
placing you quite at the side of Irving, you will undoretand liow I fool 
nlwut it. I six>ko cousciontiously when I wrote to Aspinwall, and I do 
tlio same now. You have written a book that will not be foigottcn. Tho 
Dedication to your father was entirely anticipated by me, — its tone and 
its spirit, — everything except its beantiful words. He is happy to havo 
received a tribute so true and so due, — so worthy of him and so rarely 
to be had of any." 

But in the midst of the happiness which his success naturally 
produced, trouble came upon him. The family had gone, as 
usual, to rcpiK)rell early in the summer of 1838, when a severo 
illness of his mother brought them suddenly back to town, and 
kept them there above two months, at the end of which she 
was happily restored, or nearly so. 

<' Moved from Poppcrell," he says in his private Memoranda, " prema- 
turely, June 26th, on account of the distressing illness of my mother, which 
still, July 16th, detains us in this pestilent place, amidst heats which would 
do credit to the tropics. The same cause has prevented me from giving 
nearly na many hours to my studies as I should otherwise have done, being 
ill mfhcr an iiuliiHtrioiis mood. My mother's health, apimrontly improv- 
ing, may iwniiit nio to tlo this." 

But the next notice, July 27th, is more comfortable : — 

"Been a month now in Boston, which I find more tolerable than at first 
The heat has much abated, and, indeed, a summer residence here lias many 
alleviations. But I should never prefer it to a summer at Nahant. Have 
received an English copy of 'Ferdinand and Isabella.' Better paper, 

» Bfr. neiitloy had requested mo to tell Mr. Prcscott tlmt he was proud of 
having published such a book, and that he thought it would prove the best 
he had ever brought out. 
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blacker ink, mora showj pagot* bot, on Uio wliolo, not so good typo, and, 
ai the printer did not receive the correctionB in aeaaon for the last tliree 
chaptera, there are many Terbal inaocnnidef. The plates are good, — the 
portrait of Colombus exquisite, and about as much like him, I suppose, 
as any other. On the whole, Bentley has done fiurly by the work. Mj 
friend Ticknor brings me home a rery &vorable report of the opinions 
expressed of the work by French and English scholars. If this report is 
not colored by his own friendship, the hook will take some rank on tlio 
other side of the water." 

As bo intimatcSy I wns just tlion returnod from Knropo nftor 
an abeonco of tlireo yoors. IIo met mo at tho cars on mj 
arrival from New York, where I had landed ; but his counte- 
nance was sad and troubled with the dangerous illness of his 
mother, then at its height I saw him, however, daily, and 
talked with him in the freest and fiillest manner about his 
literary position and prospects ; giving him, without exaggera- 
tion, an account of the opinions hold in England and France 
concerning his work, which he could not choose but find very 
gratifying. 

I had, in fact, received the book itself before I left Paris, 
and had given copies of it to M. Guizot, M. Mignet, Count 
Adolphe de Ciroourt, and M. Charles Fauriel. The last three, 
as well as some other friends, had expressed to me their high 
estimation of it, in terms very little measured, which were, in 
their substance, repeated to me later by M. Guizot, when he 
had had leisure to read it. Four persons better qualified to 
judge the merits of such a work could not, I suppose, liavo 
then boea found in Fmnce ; and tho opinion of Count Cii'court, 
set forth in the learned and admirable review already alluded 
to, would, I think, subsequently have been accepted by any one 
of them as substantially his own. 

In England, whore I passed tho spring and early summer, 
I found tho same judgment was pronounced and pronouncing. 
At Holland House, then tho highest tribunal in Ix)n(lon on the 
subject of Spanish history and literature, Lord IlolUind and 
Mr. John AUen, who were both just finishing its perusal, did 
not conceal from me the high value they placed upon it ; "Mr. 
Allen telling me that he regarded the introductory sections on 
the constitutional history of Aragon and Castile — which, it 
will be remembered, wero three times written over, and twice 
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printody before they were finally given to tlio press for publica- 
tion — as possessing a very high merit as statesmanlike discus- 
sions, and as better than anything else extant on the same 
subject* Southey, whom I afterwards saw at Keswick, and 
from whose judgment on anything relating to Spanish history 
few would venture to appeal, volunteered to me an opinion no 
less decisive. ^ 

The more iui|)ortant iloviews luul not yet spoken ; but, re- 
membering the wish expressed by my friend in a letter to me 
already cited, — though, as he intimated, not needing such an 
expression, — I made, through the ready kindness of Lord 
Holland, arrangements with Mr. McVey Napier, Uie editor of 
the ** Edinburgh Review," for the article in that journal by 
Don Pascual do Gayangoe, of wiiich an account has already 
been given. Mr. Lockhart, tlie Aristarch of the "Quarterly 
llovicw,'' had not rcud the book when I si>oko to him about it, 
but he told me ho had hoard from good authority that " it was 
one that would last " ; and the result of liis own examination 
of it was Mr. Ford's review, Mr. Ford himself having been, 
I suppose, the authority referred to. Mr. Ilallam, to whom I 
sent a copy in the author's name, acknowledged its receipt in 
a manner the most gratifying, and so did Mr. Milinan ; IkiIIi 
of tliesc distinguished and admirable men becoming afterwards 
])erBonally attached to Mr. Prescott, and corrc8i)onding with 
liim, from time to time, until his death. These, and some 
others like them, were the suffrages that I bore to my friend 
on my return home early in July, and to which, in the pas- 
sages I have cited from his Memoranda, he alludes. They 
were all* of one temper and in one tone. I had heard of no 
others, and had, therefore, no others to give liinL At home 

* I ouglit, |>orIin[w, to add horo, Uiat, by common consont of tlio sclioloni of 
the tiiiio, tho opinion of no man in England, on such a point, would have 
been placed before Mr. AIIon*s. 

f Kir. Prescott waa especially gratified with this opinion of Mr. Southey, 
because he had much feared that the rejection of his book by the Longmans 
was the result of advice from Southey, whose publishers they were, and who 
was often conKultod by them respecting tlie publication of such works. But 
the l/Higinnn« diH^lino*! It, ss »Soutlioy liimsolf told mo, only because thoy did 
iNil, at the time, vi\n\% to incrvnno tlioir list of now pubiituitioiis. The siinio 
cause, I subse(|ncntly understood, lind governed the docinion of Murray, who 
did not even give tlie book to anybody for getting a judgment on its merits. 

n 
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its succeas, I found, was already fully assured. As Dr. Chan- 
ning had told him, ^ Your book has been received here with 
acclamation." * 

* A year after iti publication, the author records rerj naturally, among 
hit private Memoranda: ** Deo. 26, 1838. The anniversary of the appearance 
of their Oatliolic Iligliiiossos Ponlinand niul Isabolln, CkmI liloss tlioiii! Wlint 
would I have givoiriast year to Iciiow tlioy would have run off so glihly ? " 
I think about twenty-eight hundred copies had been sold in the United States 
when this record was made, — only a foretaste of the subsequent success. 
On the 1st of January, 1860, the aggregate sales in the United States and 
EogUmd amounted to seventeen thousand seven hundred and thirty-one. 



CHAPTER X. 

1837-1836. 
Mb. Piis80ott*8 Ohakactkr at this Period. — Eppkct or his Impibm- 

ITT or SiailT IM rORMIMO IT. — NoOTOGUAni. — DlSTlCIDDTIOll or 1118 

DAT. — Ck>irriuvAiiCBS roR rkoulatiho the Light ui ins Room^ — 
Prbmaturb Dbgat or Sight. — Exact Ststkm or Exsboisb ahd 
LirB gbhbrallt. — Firm Will ux oaertuio it out. 

WHEN Uie <^ Ferdinand and Isabella" was published, 
in the winter of 1837-8, its author was nearlj forty- 
two years old. His character, some of whose traits had been 
prominent from childhood, while others had been slowly devel- 
oped, was fully formed. Uis habits were settled for life. He 
had a perfectly well-defined individuality, as everybody knew 
who knew anything about his occupations and ways. 

Much of what went to constitute Uiis individuality was the 
result of his iiiftriuity of sight, and of the unceasing struggle 
he had made to overcome the diflicultics it entailed upon 
him. For, us we shall see hcrendcr, the thought of this 
inruinity, and of the cmboi'i-assnients it brought with it, was 
ever before him. It colored, and in many respects it controlled, 
his whole life. 

The violent inflammation that resulted from the fierce attack 
of rheumatism in the early months of 1815 first startled him, 
I think, witli tlie apprehension that he might possibly be 
deprived of siglit nltogctlicr, and that tlius liis futui-e years 
would be lell in " total eclipse, without all hope of day." 
But from Uiis dreary apprehension, liis recovery, slow, and 
partial as it was, and the buoyant spirits that entered so largely 
into his constitution, at last relieved him. lie even, from time 
to time, as the disease fluctuated to and fro, had hopes of an 
entire restoration of I lis siglit 

But before long, he began to judge things more exactly as 
they were, and saw plainly tlmt anytliing like a full recovery 
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of Ills siglit woa improbable, if uoi impossible. lie turned his 
thougfato, therefore, to the resources that would still remniii 
to him. The prus|Hx;t wiis by no iiiuiuis u ploiistuit oiic, but 
he looked at it steadilj and calmly. All thought of the profes- 
sion which had long been so tempting to him he gave up. He 
saw that he could never fulfil its duties. But intellectual 
occupation he could not give up. It was a gratification and 
resource which his nature demanded, and would not be refused. 
The difficulty was to find out how it could be obtained. Duriii«j; 
the three months of his confinement in total darkness at St 
Ikpchael's, he first began to discipline his thoughts to sucli 
orderly composition in his memory as he might have ¥rritten 
down on paper, if his sight had permitted it ''I have cheated," 
he says, in a letter to his family written at the end of that dis- 
couraging period, — ^ I have cheated many a moment of tedium 
by compositions whidi were soon banished from my mind for 
want of an amanuensis." 

Among these compositions was a Latin ode to lib fHoiid 
Grardiner, which was prepared wholly without books, but 
which, though now lost, like the rest of his Latin verses, ho 
repeated years afterwards to his Club, who did not fail to think 
it good. It is evident, however, that, for a considerable time, 
he resorted to such mental occupations and exercises rather as 
an amusement than as an3rthing more serious. Nor did he at 
first go far with them even as a light and transient relief from 
idleness ; for, though he never gave them up altogether, and 
though they at last became a very important element in his 
success as an author, he soon found an agreeable substitute for 
them, at least so far as his inmiediate, every-day wants were 
concerned. 

The sulistitiite'to which I refer, but which itself implied 
much previous reflection and thought upon what he should 
commit to paper, was an apparatus to enable the blind to 
write. He heard of it in London during his first residence 
there in the summer of 1816. A lady, at whose house ho 
visited frequently, and who become interested in his misfortuno, 
" told hira," as he says in a letter to his mother, " of a newly 
invented machine by which blind people are enabled to write. 
I have," he adds, ** before been indebted to Mrs. Delafield for 
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an ingeniom candlo-Bcrcen. If this machine can be procnrodi 
jou will be rare to feel the effects of it" 

He obtained it at once ; but he did not use it until nearly a 
month afterwards, when, on the 24th of August, at Paris, he 
wrote home his first letter with it, saying, ^ It is a very hi4>py 
invention for me." And such it certainly proved to be, for he 
never ocnscd to use it from that day ; nor docs it now socm 
possible tliat, without the facilities it afforded him, he ever 
would have ventured to undertake any of the works which 
have made his name what it is.^ 

The machine — if machine it can properly be called — is 
an apparatus invented by one of the well-known Wedgewood 
fiunily, and is very simple both in its structure and use. It 
looks, as it lies folded up on the table, like a clumsy portfolio, 
bound in morocco, and measures about ten inches by nine 
when unopened. Sixteen stout parallel bmss wires fastened on 
the right-hand side into a frame of the same size with Uie cover, 
much like the frame of a school-bo/s slate, and crossing it 
from side to side, mark the number of lines that can be written 
on a page, and guide the hand in its blind motions. This 
framework of wires is folded down upon a -sheet of paper 
tlioroughly impregnated witli a black stiKstanco, 08|)ccially on 
its under surface, beneath whicli lies tlio sheet of common 
paper that is to receive the writing. There are thus, when 
it is in use, three layers on the right-hand side of tlie opened 
apparatus ; viz. tlie wires, the blackened sheet of paper, and 
the white sheet, — all lying successively in contact with each 
other, Uie two that are underneath being held firmly in their 
places by the framework of wires which is uppermost. The 
whole npimratus is called a noctograph. 

When it has been adjusted, as above described, the person 
using it writes with an ivory style, or with a style made of 
some harder substance, like agate, on the upper surface of the 
blackened paper, whicli, wherever tlie style presses on it, trans- 

1 This Tery apparatus, the first he ever had, it still extant Indeed, he nerer 
possessed bat one other, and that was its exact duplicate. The oldest it 
nearly nsod np. Rnt, although lie never had more than two for himself, he 
oattsod otiiors to be made for persons suflbring under inrirmitics liko bis own, 
— not uQfrequently sending them to those who were known to him only as 
needing snch help. 
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fors the coloring raattor of its uiulor siirfnoo to tho wliito pafter 
boneatli it, — tho. writing thus produood looking much like that 
done with a common black-load ponqil. 

The chief difficulty in the use of such an apparatus is obvi- 
ous. The person employing it never looks upon his work ; 
never sees one of tho moi'ks ho is making. ITo tnists wholly 
to the wires for the direction of his liond. lie mokes his 
letters and words only from mechanical habit He must, 
therefore, write straight forward, without any opportunity for 
correction, however gross may be the mistakes he has made, or 
however sure he may be that he has made them ; for, if he 
were to go back in order to correct an error, he would only 
make his page still more confused, and probably render it quite 
illegible. When, therefore, he has made a mistake, great or 
small, all he can do is to go forward, and rewrite further on 
the word or plirase he first intended to write, rarely attempt- 
ing to strike out what was wrong, or to insert, in its proper 
plnco, anything that may have been omitted. It is phiin, 
therefore, that the person who resorts to this apparatus as a 
substitute for sight ought previously to prepare and settle in 
his memory what he wishes to write, so as to make as few 
mistakes as possible. With the best care, hb manuscript will 
not be very legible. Without it, he mi^ be sure it can hardly 
be deciphered at all. 

That Mr. Pi*escott, under his disheartening infirmities, — I 
refer not only to his imperfect sight, but to tho rhounuitiHiu 
from which he was seldom wlioUy free, — should, at the ago 
of five-and-twenty or thirty, with no help but this simple 
apparatus, have aspired to the character of an historian dealing 
with events that happened in times and countries far distant 
fh)m his own, and that are recorded cliiofiy in foreign languages 
and by authors whose conflicting testimony was oflen to lie 
reconciled by hiborious com|Nirison, is a remarkable fact in 
literai'y history. It is a problem the solution of which wiis, 
I believe, never before undertaken ; certainly never l>efoi*e 
accomplished. Nor do I conceive tliat he himself could have 
accomplished it, unless to his uncommon intellectual gifU had 
been added great animal spirits, a strong, persistent will, and a 
moral courage which was to be daunted by no obstacle that 
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he might doom it possiblo to romove bj alinoet wnj amount of 
eflbrt* 

Thnt ho was not insenflible to the difficulties of his under* 
(akin(|r, we have partlj seen, as we have witnessed how his hopes 
finctnated while he was struj^gling throuj^h the Arrangements 
for l)oginniiig to write his if Fonlintuid and Isoliolln/' and, in 
fact, (luring the whole \ycmi\ of its composition. But ho 
showed the same chanicter, the some fertility of resource, every 
day of his life, and provided, both by forecast and self-sacrifioe, 
against the embarrassments of his condition as they successively 
presented themselves. 

The first thing to be done, and the thing always to be re- 
peated day by day, was to strengUien, as much ns possible, what 
remained of his sight, and at any rote, to do nothing tliat should 
tend to exhaust its impaired powers. In 1821, when he was 
still not without some hope of its recovery, he made this mem- 
orandum. ^1 will make it my principal purpose to restore 
my eye to its primitive vigor, and will do nothing habitually 
that can seriously injure it." To this end he regulated his 
life with an exactness that I have never known equalled. 
Especially in whatever related to the daily distribution of his 
Uine, whether in regsinl to liis intullcctnal Inliors, to his social 
enjoyments, or to the care of his physical powers, including liis 
diet, he was severely exact, — managing himself, indeed, in this 
Inst rcs|M)ct, under the general directions of liis wise medical 
adviser. Dr. Jackson, but carrying out these directions witb an 
ingenuity and fidelity all his own. 

He was an early riser, although it was a great effort for him 
to be such. From boyhood it seemed to be contrary to his 
nature to get up betimes in the morning. He was, therefore, 
always awaked, and after silently, and sometimes slowly and 
with reluctance, counting twenty, so as fairly to arouse himself, 

* Tlio CRM of Thiorry — tho nearest known to roe — was diflTorent IDs 
grent work, ** Illstoire de la Conquftte de TAngleterre par lea Normands/' 
was written before he became blind. What he pnblished afterward was dic- 
tated, — wonderOil, indeed, all of it, bat especially all that relates to what he 
did for the commission of tlie government concerning the Tien ^tat, to be 
found in that grand collection of" Dooumenta Jn^dits snr THistoire de France,** 
liegiin nndor the auspices and influence of M. Guizot, when he was mioister 
of Louis-Philippe. 
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he resolutelj sprang out of bod ; or, if he foiloil, ho paid a for- 
feit, as a memento of his weakness, to the servant who had 
knocked at his cliambor-door.* Ilis failures, however, wore rare. 
When he was called, he was told the state of the weather and 
of the thermometer. This was important, as he wsis compelled 
by his rheumatism — almost always present, and, when not 
80, always apprehended — to regulite his dress with care ; and, 
finding it difficult to do so in any otlier way, he caused each 
of its heavier external portions to be marked by his tailor 
with the number of ounces it weighed, and then put tliem on 
according to the temperature, sure that their weight would 
indicate the measure of warmth and protection they would 
afford.^ 

As soon as he was dressed, he took his early exercise in the 
open air. This, for many years, was done on horseback, and, 
as he loved a spirited horse and was often thinking more of his 
intellectual pursuits than of any tiling else while ho was riding, 
ho sometimes caught a fall. But ho was a good rider, and wtis 
sorry to give up this form of exercise and resort to walking or 
driving, as he did, by order of his physician, m the last dozen 
years of his life. No weather, except a severe storm, pre- 
vented him at any period from thus, as he called it, '^ winding 
himself up." Even in the coldest of our very cold winter 
mornings, it was his habit, so long as he could ride, to see the 
sun rise on a particular spot three or four miles from town. In 
a letter to Mrs. Tickn6r, who was then in Germany, dated 
March, 1836, — at the end of a winter memorable for its ex- 
treme severity, — he says, ^ You will give me ccedit for some 
spunk when I tell you that I have not been frightened by the 
cold a single morning from a ride on horseback to Jamaic^a 
Plain and back again before breakfast My mark has been 

* When he wna a bncholor, the servant, after waiting a certain nnmbor of 
minutes at tlie door witliout receiving an answer, went in and took away tlie 
bod-clotlies. This was, at that period, tlie office of faithful Nathan Webster, 
wlio was remembered Icindly in Mr. Prescott's will, and who was for nearly 
tliirty years in the fiimlly, a tnie and valued friend of all its members. 

^ As in the case of the use of wine, hereafter to be noticed, he made, from 
year to year, the most minute memoranda about the use of clothes, finding it 
necessary to be exact on account of the rheumatism which, besides almost 
constantly infesting his limbs, always affected bis sight when it became 
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to Bee the sun rise by Mr. Greene's school, if you remember 
wliere that is." Wlien the rides hero referred to were token, 
the tliermometer was oflen below zero of Fahrenheit 

On his return home, after adjusting his dress anew, with ref* 
erence to the temperature within doors, he sat down, almost 
always in a very gay humor, to a moderate and even spare 
hrcnkfast,— a meal ho much liked, because, as he said, ho 
(X)iild tlien have his family with liim in a quiet way, and so 
begin the day happily. From tlie breakfast-table he went at 
once to his study. There, while busied with what remained of 
his toilet) or with the needful arrangements for his regular oo- 
cupations, Mrs. Frescott read to him, generally from the mom- 
inj; papers, but sometimes from the current literature of the 
day. At a lixod hour — seldom hUer thau Ion — his reader, 
or sccrcUiry, amie. In this, ns in everything, he required 
punctuality ; but he noted tnrdincss only by looking significantly 
at his watch ; for it is the testimony of all his surviving secre- 
txuies, that he never spoke a severe word to either of them in 
the many years of their familiar intercourse. 

When they had met in the study, there was no thought but 
of active work for about three hours.* His infirmities, how- 
ever, were always pi-cscnt to wani him how cautiously it must 
be done, and he was extremely ingenious in the means he de- 
vbed for doing it without increasing them. The shades and 
shutters for regulating the exact amount of light which should 
be admitted ; his own position relatively to its direct rays, and 
to those that were reflected from surrounding objects; the 
adaptation of his dress and of the temperature of the room 
to his rheumatic afiections ; and the different contrivances for 
taking notes from the books that were read to him, and for 
impressing on his memory, with the least possible use of his 
sight, such portions of each as were needful for his imme- 

> I »|>cnk hom of Iho Uino <1iirtng wlitcli lio wiui hmy with liin llhtorlofl. In 
tho iiitorvnis bctweon thctii, ns, for iiistnnco, between tlie *' Ferdinand and 
Unbella" and the " Mexico/' between the ** Mexico " and " Peru,** &c., hia 
hnbits were Tory diflcrent. At these periods he indulged, sometimes for 
mnnjr months, in a great deal of light, miscellanoons reading, which he used 
to call ** literary loafing." This ho thought not only agreeable, but rerreshing 
and useful; though sometimes he complained bitterly of himself for carrying 
his indulgences of Uiis sort too fhr. 
6 
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dinto puqxwe, — were nil of them the result of pninstalcing 
experiments, skilfully and patiently made. But their inge- 
nuity and mlaptiition were less renmrktihlo than (ho cKinseien- 
tious consistency with wliich tliey were employed from day to 
day for forty years. 

In relation to all such arrangements, two circumstances 
should be noted. 

The first is, that the resources of his eye were alwajrs very 
small and uncertain, except for a few years, iKsginning in 18*10, 
when, from his long-continued prudence or from some inscruta- 
ble cause, there seemed to be either an increase of strength 
in the organ, or else such a duninution of its sensibility as en- 
abled him to use it more, though its strength might really be 
diminished. 

Thus, for instance, he was able to use his eye very little in 
the preparation of the ^ Ferdinand and Tsuhella," not looking 
into a book sometimes for weeks and even months together, 
and yet occasionally lie could read sevenil hours in a day if ho 
carefully divided the whole into short portions, so as to avoid 
fiktigue. While engaged in the composition of the '' Conquest 
of Mexico," on the contrary, he was able to read with consider- 
able regularity, and so he was while working on the " Conquest 
of Peru," though, on the whole, with less.* 

But he had, during nearly all this time, another difUcnlty to 
encounter. There had come on prematurely that gradual 
alteration of the eye which is the consequence of advancing 
years, and for which the common remedy is spectacles. £ven 
when he was using what remained to him of sight on the 

i How ancertain wna the state of his eye, eren when it was strongest, mny 
be seen from memoranda mnde at dilToront times within less than two years 
of each other. The Arst is in Jananry, 1829, when ho was full of grateful 
feelings for an unexpected increase of his powers of sight ** By tlie blessing 
of Heaven,** he says, '* I have, been enabled to have the free use of my eye 
hi the daytime during the last weeks, without the exception of a single 
day, although deprivoil, for nearly a fortnight-, of my accustomed exercise. 
I liope I have not abused this grant privilege.*' Dut this condition of 
tilings did not last long. Great fluctuations followed. In August and Sep- 
tember he was much discourngoil by^severe inflammations; and in October, 
1880, when he had been slowly writing the ** Ferdinand and Isabella" for 
about a year, his sight for a time became so much impaired that he was 
brought— I use his own words — *' seriously to consider what steps he should 
take in relation to that work, if his sight should fail him altogether.** 
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"Conqnostof Moxiw" with a frcciloTn wliicli notaliitio ani- 
mated him in his pursuits, lie perceived this discouraging 
change. In July, 1841, he says: "My eye, for some days, 
feels dim. ' I guess and fear,' as Bums says." And in June, 
1842, when oui^ families were spending together at Lebanon 
Springs a few days which he hw recorded as otherwise very 
linppy, ho si>oko to me more than once in a tone of absolute 
grief, that he should never again enjoy the magnificent spectar 
cle of the starry heavens. To this sad deprivation lie, in fact, 
alludes himself in his Memoranda of that period, where, in re- 
lation to his eyes, he says : " I find a misty veil increasing 
over them, quite annoying when reading. The other evening 

1^ s:ii<l, *ITow beautiful the himvcns aro with so many 

stnrs ! ' I could hanlly sec two. It made me sad." 

S|H5ctacles, however, although they brought their appropriate 
relief, braugiit also an inevitable inconvenience. Tliey fatigued 
his eye. lie could use it, therefore, less and less, or if he used 
it at all, beyond a nicely adjusted amount, the excess was 
followed by a sort of irritability, weakness, and pain in the 
organ which he had not felt for many years. This went on 
incrc:wing with sad regularity. But he knew that it was 
iiicvilabU*., and submitted to it patiently. Tn tlie latter part of 
his life lie was able to use his eye very little indeed for Uie 
purpose of reading, — in the last year, hanlly at all. Even in 
several of the years preceding, he used it only tliirty-five minutes 
in each day, divided exactly by the watch into portions of five 
minutes each, with at least half an hour between, and always 
stopping the moment pain was felt, even if it were felt at the 
first instant of opening the book. I doubt whether a more per- 
sistent, conscientious care was ever taken of an impaired physi- 
cal power. Indeed, I do not see how it could have been made 
more thorough. But all care was unavailing, and he at last 
knew that it was so. Tlie decay could not be arretted. He 
S|)oke of it rarely, but when he perceived that in the evening 
twilight he could no longer walk about the streets that were 
familiar to him with his accustomed assurance, he felt it 
deeply. Still he persevered, and was as watchful of what 
remained of his sight as if his hopes of its restoration had 
continued unchecked. Indeed, I Uiink he always trusted that 
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he was saving someUung by his anxious caro ; he always be- 
lieved that great pinidenco on one day would enable luni to do 
a little more work on tlie next than he should be able to do 
without so much caution. 

The other circumstance that should be noticed in relation 
to the arrangements for his purauits is, the continually in- 
creased amount of light he was obliged to use, and which he 
could use without apparent injury. 

In Bedlbixl 8ti*eet, where he iii'st begiui his exiieriments, 
he could, from the exti*eme sensitiveness of his eye, bear very 
little light But, even before he left that quiet old mansion, 
he cut out a new window in his working-room, arranging it so 
that the light should full more strongly and more exclusively 
upon the book he might be using. This did very well for 
a time. But when he removed to Beacon Street, the room 
he built expressly for his own use contained six contiguous 
windows ; two of wliich, though hirge, were glazed each wiUi a 
single slieet of tlie finest phite-gluss, nicely protected by several 
curtains of delicate fabric and of a light-blue color, one or 
more of which could be drawn up over each window to tem- 
per the light while the whole light that was admitted through 
any one opening could be excluded by solid wooden shutters. 
At first) though much light was commonly used, these appli- 
ances for duninishing it wei*e all moi*e or less itiquircil. But, 
gradually, one afler another of tliem was given up, and, at hist, 
I observed that none was found imiH>rUuit. He needed and 
used all the light he could get 

The change was a sad one, and he did not like to allude to 
it . But during the lust year of his life, afler tlie firat slight 
access of paralysis, which much disturbed the organ for a time, 
and rendered its action very irregular, he spoke plainly to me. 
lie said he nuist soon cease to use his eye for any pur|K)se 
of study, but fondly trusted that he should always be able to 
recognize the features of liis friends, and should never become 
a burden to those he loved by needing to be led about His 
hopes were, indeed, fulfilled, but not without the sorrow of 
all. The day before his sudden death he walked the sti*eets as 
freely as he had done for years. 

Still, whatever may have been the condition of his eye at 
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any period, — from tho fici-ce attack of 1815 to the very end 
of his life, — it wa« always a paramount subject of anxiety 
with him. He never ceased to think of it, and to regulate 
the hours, and almost the minutes, of his daily life by it 
Even in its best estate he felt that it must be spared ; in its 
worst, he was anxious to save somcthinc;; by care and abstinence, 
lie s:ud, ** he i'e<!koned time by eyesiglit, as distances on mil- 
roads are reckoned by hours." 

One thing in this connection may l>c noted as remarkable. 
He knew tliat, if he would give up literary labor altogether, 
his eye would be better at once, and would last longer. His 
physicians all told him so, and their opinion was rendered 
certjun by his own experience; for whenever ho ceased to 
work for some time, as during a visit to New York in 1842 
and a visit to Europe in 1850, — in short, whenever he took a 
journey or indulged himself in holidiys of such a* sort as pre- 
vented him from looking into books at all or thinking much 
about them, — his general health immediately became more 
vigorous than might have been expected from a relief so tran- 
sient, and his sight was always unproved ; sometimes raateiially 
improved. But he would not pay the pnce. Ho preferred to 
Rubniil, if it should be inevitable, to the ])onaUy of ultimate 
blindness, rather than give up his literary pursuits. 

He never liked to work moro than throe houi-s consecutively. 
At one oVlock, therefore, he took a widk of about two miles, 
and attended to any little business abroad that was incumbent 
on him, coming home generally rofreshed and exhilarated, and 
ready to lounge a little and gossip. Dinner followed, for the 
greater part of his life about throe o'clock, although, during a 
few yearn, he dined in winter at five or six, wiiich he preferrod, 
and which he gave up only because his health demanded tlio 
ciiange. In the summer he always dined early, so as to have tho 
Lite allcmoon for driving and exercise during our hot season. 

He enjoyed the pleasures of the table, and even its luxuries, 
more tlian most men. But he restricted hiinse)f carefully in 
the use of them, ailjusting everything with refpixince to its 
elfect on the j)Ower of using his eye innnediately afterwanls, and 
es|)ecially on his |K)wer of using it tho next ihiy. Occasional 
indulgence when dinuig out or with fiieudB at home ho found 
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useful, or at least not injurious, and was encouraged in it bj his 
medical counsel. But he dined abi*oad, as he did everything 
of the sort, at regulated intervals, and not only determined be- 
< forehand in what he sliould deviate from his settled habits, but 
often made a record of the result for his future government 

The most cniltarrnssing question, however, as to tliet^ ii^gniil- 
ed the use of wine, which, if at first it sometimes seemed to lie 
followed by bad consequences, was yet, on the whole, found use- 
ful, and was prescribed to lilm. To mtJce every tiling certain, 
and settle the pi'ecise puint to which he should go, he instituted 
a series of experiments, and between March, 1818, and Novem- 
ber, 1820, — a period of two years and nine months, — he re- 
corded the exact quantity of wine that he took every day, 
except the few days when he entirely abstained. It was 
Sherry or Madeira. In the great majority of cases — four 
fifths, I should think — it ranged from one to two ghisses, 
but went up sometimes to four or five, and even to six. lie 
settled at last, U|K)n two or two and a half as tlie quantity be^t 
suited to his case, and persevered in this as his daily habit, until 
.the last year of his life, during which a peculiar regimen was 
imposed upon him from the peculiar circumstances of his health. 
In all this I wish to be understood that he was rigorous with 
himself, — much more so than persons thought who saw liiin 
only when he was dining with Mends, and when, but eqmdly 
upon system and principle, he was much more free. 

He generally smoked a single weak cigiir ailer diiuier, and 
listened at the same time to liglit reading from Mrs. Prescott. 
A walk of two miles — moi-e or less — followed ; but always 
enough, ailer the habit of riding was given up, to make tliu 
full amount of six miles' walking for the day's exercise, antl 
then, between five and eight, he took a ciqt of tea, and had his 
reader with him for work two hours more. 

The hiboi's of the day were now definitively ended, lie 
came down from his study to his library, and cither sat thero 
or walked about while Mrs. Prescott read to him from some 
amusing book, generally a novel, and, above all other novels, 
those of Scott and Miss Edgcworth. In all this he took great 
solace. He enjoyed the i*oom ns well as the reading, and, as lie 
moved about, would often stop befoi*e the books, — especially 
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hi8 fiivorito books, — and be suro that tlicj wcro oil in thour 
|)ro|)cr plm;c8, drawn up exactly to the front of their respective 
shelves, like soldiers on a dress-parade, — sometimes speaking 
of them, and almost to them, as if they were personal friends. 

At half past ten, having first taken nearly another glass of 
wine, ho went to bed, fell asleep quickly, and slept soundly and 
w<)ll. SiipiKsra ho early f^ave np, alllioiigh they wei-u a form of 
social intercourse much liked in his father's house, and common 
tliirty or forty years ago in the cirdo to which ho belonged. 
Besides all oUier reasons against them, he found that the lights 
oommonly on the table shot their horizontal rays so as to in- 
jure his suffering organ. Larger evening parties, which were 
not so liable to this objection, ho liked rather for their social in- 
llueiicos than for the pleasure they gave him ; but he was seen 
in them to the last, though rarely and only for a short time in* 
each. Earlier in life, when he enjoyed them more and stayed 
later, he would, in the coldest winter nights, after going home, 
run up and down on a plank walk, so arranged in the garden 
of Uie Bedford-Street house that he could do it with his eyes 
shut, for twenty minutes or more, in order that his system might 
be i-efrcshed, and his sight invigonited, for tiio next morning's 
work J JiUtor, unhappily, this was not needful. Jlis eyo had 
lost the sensibility that gave its value to such a habit. 

In his exercise, at all its assigned hours, he was faitliful and 
exact. If a violent storm prevented him from going out, 
or if the bright snow on sunny days in winter rendered it dan- 
gerous for him to expose his eye to its brilliant reflection, he 
would dress himself as for the street and walk vigorously 
about the colder parts of the house, or he would saw and chop 
lire-wood, under cover, being, in the latter case, read to all the 
while. 

The result he sought, and generally obtained, by these efforts 
was not, however, always to bo had without suffering. The 

f Some persons may think this to have been a fancy of my fViend, or an 
over-nice estimate of the value of the open air. But others have found the 
same bencflt who needed it less. Sir Charles Bell says, in his journal, that he 
usc<l to sit in tlio opon nir a great deal, and road or draw, bocnuso on thef^tl- 
lowing day^ ho found him»olf so much better ablo to work. Some of the best 
imsMigos in his groat troatisos wero, ho says, written under those circura- 
sUnuos. 
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first railo or two of his walk often cost him pain — sometimes 
sharp pain — in consequence of the rhenroutism, wliich sel(h>in 
deserted his limhs ; but ho never on tliis account gave it up ; 
for regukr exercise in the open air was, as he well knew, 
indispensable to the preservation of whatever remained of his 
decaying sight He persevered, therefore, through the lost 
two suffering years of his life, when it was peculiarly irksome 
and difncult for him to move; and even in the days imme- 
diately preceding his fii'st attack of pai-ulysis, when ho was 
very feeble, he was out at his usual hours. His will, in truth, 
was always stronger than the bodily 01s that beset him, and 
prevailed over them to the last* 

* On one occasion, when he was employed upon a work that interested him 
because it related to a Ariend, be was attoclced with pains that made a sitting 
posture impossible. Dut ho would not yield, llo took bis uoctogrupb to a 
■ofa, and knelt before it so as to be able to continue bis work. This resource, 
however, f&iled, and then he bUd himself down flat upon the floor. This 
axtrAordtnary operation went on duruig portions of nine suocessive days. 



CHAPTER XI. 

1837-1838. 

Mb. Pbx80ott*8 Social Chabaotkb. — Bbmabks oir it bt Mb. Gabdi- 
XKB ABD Mb. Pabsoms. 

A TRUE and sufficient undei^tanding of Mr. Presoott's 
modes of life cannot be obtained without a more de- 
(iiiled account tlimi has l)ccu thus far given of his social 
relations, and of the exactness with which he controlled and 
governed them. 

*' Nerer was there," says his friend Mr. Ganlinor, in an interesting paper 
addressed to me, on this side .of our friend's cliaracter, — "Never was there 
a man, wlio, by natural constitution, had a keener zest'of social enjoyment 
in all its variotios. His friend Mr. Parsons says of him, tliat one of the 
* most rcmorkaljlo traits of tliis remarkable man was his sin^^ular capacity 
of enjoyment He could be happy in more ways, and more happy in 
every one of tliem, than any other person I have ever known.' This mmy 
bo a strong; manner of stntiiip^ tlio chnnuttcristic rofcnrd to ; but so far af 
respects one of his chief sources of happiness, — social enjoyment, — tlie 
idea wonld seem to be exemplincd hy tlie very diflcrent kinds of society 
fnim which he np|»ctinMl to derive ahnoMt oqniil pletiKum. 

" So, in regard to his capacity of imparting pleasure to otliers, Mr. 
Parsons makes an equally strong statement ; but it is one I fully concur 
in. * If I were asked,' he says, * to name the man, whom I have known, 
whose coming was most sure to be hailed as a pleasant event by all whom 
he approached, I should not only place Prescott at the head of the list, but 
I could not pUoe any other man near him.' I also must bear testimony, 
that I never have known any other man whose company was so univer- 
sally attractive, — equally so to men and to women, to young and to old, 
and to all classes that he mingled with. 

*' With tliese ca|>antic8 for Iwth giving and receiving tlie highest degree 
of pleasure in so<*ial entertainment, there is no cause for wonder that this 
should have been with him a favorite pursuit. The wonder is, rather, that 
he should always — at least after the first eflcrvcscence of youtli — Imve 
kept it in such perfect subonlination to tliose more important pursuits 
which were the business, and at the same time, on the whole, the highest 
enjoyment, of his life. 1 use the tenn pursuit, applying it to the one ob- 
ject no less than the other ; for this it is which i-onstitutes tlie peculiarity. 
Jioth wero piintiied at the same time, anlently and systematically. Neither 
was tacriflcod to tlie other for any gruit length of time, lie felt tJiat a duo 
6* 1 
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proportion of each — litcmrj labor and social amuflomont — wan cjwcnrial 
to hu happiness, and he sludiod the philosophy of life, botli tlieorcttciilljr 
and practically, wicli rcfurenc« to his own natural tcm|ier and constitution, 
to ascertain in wluit pro|K>rtioiui they could host bo combined to answer his 
whole purpose. 

'< These proportions varied certainly at different times. There was a 
natural tendency of the graver pursuits to prodomimUe more and more as 
he advanced in age, but never to the entire exclusion of a perfectly youth- 
'ful enjoyment of whatever society he sought There were, too, |)criods 
of close retirement, — chiefly during his villeguUiwas as he used to call his 
country life, — when ho devoted himself, for u time almost exclusively, to 
. lib studies and compositions, with little addition to the agreeable sociid 
drde and quiet domestic life uf his own and his father's family, liut there 
were also corresponding periods of great rehixation, — what lie used to call 
his < loafing times,' — not always of short duration eitlier, — especially in 
the interval between one long labor finished and the beginning of another. 
At these periods he gave himself up to a long holiday, dividing his time 
Mmost wholly between the lightest literature and a great deal of social 
amusement. There was usually something of this, though for a shorter 
term, when ho first returned to the city, after a summer or nntuinii cam- 
paign at Pepperell. And seldom, when away from l*op|icrell, was ho so 
hard at work as not to enjoy un ample allowance of sot^al pk^isiiru. Nay, 
ttt the period of his life wlieu he used to pass a long snniinur, us well us 
autumn, at Pepperell, — tliat is, before eitlier ho or his father had a house 
on tlie sea-shore, — it was his custom to find an excuse for un Oi*.cn:iioual 
Yisit of a day or two to tlie city, when he always arranged for, and counted 
upon, at least one gay meeting of old friends at the dinner-table. AfVer 
he iKcame a summer inhabitant of Nahant, living in the uiuivoidable pub- 
licity of a fashionable watering-pUoe, tlie difiiculty was to gwird against 
the intrusion of too much company, rather than to got the (|nuniuin ho 
rofiuired. This wiui among the causes which led him, in Inter ycura, to 
forsake Nahant for his more quiet sca-shoro residence) at Lynn, lint, 
wherever his rosidouiv was, fruc|uent rottreationa of soi-iety — domestic, 
fashioiuil)le, literary, and convivial — were as much a i>art of his plan of 
life as the steady continuance of liistorical studies and labors of authorship. 

** Yet, both before and after the publication of his * Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,' — the first notice, be it remembered, even to his personal friends, 
of his extraordinary merits as a man of letters, — he was scrupulously 
olworvant of hours. Though indulging so freely, and with such a zest, in 
this round of various society, ho would never allow himself to l»e drawn 
by it into very late sittings. This was partly, no doubt, from doincHiic 
CAmsidcnilions reguixling the gencrul huliii of his father's household, con- 
tinued afterwards in his own, but mainly l)C(*ause he began the day early, 
and chose to keep his study hours of the morrow uuinipaircd. Except, 
therefore, on some extraordinary and foreseen occasions of his earlier tiays, 
carefully urmngcd for t)cforclian<l, he used lo make a point of qnititng the 
company, of whatever kind, and whuiover migiit I>e its attractions, ai'his 
hour. Tills was, for a long time, ten o'clock. It did not mean ten o'clock 
or thcreal>outs, as most men would have made it ; but at ten precisely he 
would insist on going, in spite of all entreaty, as if to an engagement of 
the last importance. 
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" I remember particalarly one instance to illoBtrnto this. It occmred al 
■ome time while he was yet a member of his fatlier's family, bat, I think, 
after his marriage, and certainly before he had published himself to the 
world as an author, — that is, while he was scarcely known to many persons 
as one engaged in any serious occupation. The case left an impression, 
because on this otccasioii Mr. Prcscott, though not in his own house, waa 
not a ^icst, but tlio cntcrtnincr, at a restaurateur's, of an invited company 
of young men, chiefly of the Icn-vivant order. lie took Uint mode some- 
tinics of Kiviu); a roturu dinner to avoid intnuling too ranch on the hospi- 
tality of his fiitlier's roof, as well as to put at case tlie sort of company 
which promised exuberant mirth. His dinner hour was set early ; pur- 
posely, no doubt, that all might bo well over in good season. But it 
proved to be a prolonged festivity. Under the brilliant auspices of their 
host, who was never in higher spirits, the company became very gay, and 
not at all disposed to abridge tlieir gayety, even after a reasonable number 
of hours. As the hour of ten drow near, I noticed that Prcscott was be- 
giiniiiig to got a little fidgety, and to drop some hints, wliicli no one seemed 
willing to tjikc, — for no one present, unlcjts it were myself, was nwiire that 
time was of any more itnimrtfuu'c to our host tlinn it was to many of hia 
guests. Vrcseutly, to the general surprise, the host liimsolf got up abruptly, 
and addressed the company nearly as follows : * Really, my friends, I am 
very sorry to be obliged to tear myself from you at so very unreasonable 
an hour ; but you seem to have got your sitting-breeches on for the night. 
I left mine at home, and must go. But I am sure you will be very soon 
in no condition to miss me, — espedally as I leave behind that excellent 
representative,' — pointing to a basket of several yet uncorked bottles, 
which stood in a comer. * Then you know,' he added, *you are just na 
mut^li at home in this house as 1 lun. You am call for what you like. 
Don't be alarmed, — I mean on my account 1 abandon to you, witliout 
reserve, all my best wine, my credit with the house, and my reputation to 
boot Make free with them all, I beg of you, — and, if you don't go home 
till morning, I wish you a merry night of it' Witli tliis he was oflf, and 
the Old South dock, hard by, was heard to strike ten at the instant" 

Mr. Grardincr, in the preceding remarks, refers more than 
once to the opinions of Professor Theophilus Parsons on Mr. 
Prescott's social character. Thej are contained in a paper 
which this early and intimate friend of the historian was good 
enough to give nio ; but there are other portiotis of the same 
pa|)cr so tnic, and so happily expressed, tliat I should bo un- 
just to my readers, if I were not to give them more than the 
glimpses afforded in Mr. Gardiner's remarks. 

Speaking of Itfr. Prescott's "marvellous popularity," Mr. 
Parsons goes on : — 

'< I do not speak of this as his success in society, for that would imply 
that he sought for popularity and aimed at it, and this would be wholly 
untrue. It was not perhaps undosirod, and it certainly was neither on- 
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known nor nnwoloomo to liim. Rut it came, not bccnnBo lio mmlo any 
cflbrt to proouro it, hut simply iKXiiuw it wiim iiunu'talde, hy wliicli 1 mctin 
tlittt it wus tlio nocoiiittiry ciVwX of ilio comliinntion of fcrtniu qutilittciH in 
hb dioractcr. Foremost among tliosc, undoubtedly, was liis uuivemal, 
constant, and extreme kindness of heart, and its fitting exponent in as 
sweet a temper as ever man had. But even those would not have suflicod, 
but for his capacity for sympathy, a quality which is not always the com- 
panion of a real honevolonce if Prcscott never dcniandtil tir desired 

that others should stand around and Ik>w to him, it wiui not lM*«iiUfio lio 
could have no rciuson for chiiniin); this. For nil whom ho cunic nciir felt, 
what lie never seemed to feel, that there wan, if not some n^ininriaiiou of 
right, at least a charming foi^tfulness of self, in the way in which ho 
asserted no superiority over any, but gave himself up to the companion of 
the moment, with the evident desire to make him as happy as lie could. 
And his own prompt and active sympathy awoke the sympathy of others. 
His gayety became theUv. He came, always bringing the gift of cheerful- 
ness, and alwuys ofibring it with such genuine cordisJity, that it was sure 
to be accepted, and returned with increase. No wonder tliat he was just 
as weh-omo everywhere ns siinshitio. If I were askefl to name the man 
whom I have known, wlioeo coming was most suro to lie hailed nB a pksuH 
ant event hy all whom he approaclie<1, I should not only phut) Frcscott at 
the head of the list, hut I could not place any other man near him. And 
with all tills universal sym|Nithy tlicre was never any sacrilic-e or loss of 
himself. He did not go willingly to others because his mind had no home 
of its 0W1L When we see one seeking society often, and enjoying it with 
peculiar relish, we can hardly forbear thinking that he thus comes abroad 
to find necessary recreation, and that, even if he be content at home, his 
jojTS are elsewhere. Nothing could be less true of Prcscott. It would 
have been equally difficult for one who knew him only in his home activi- 
ties and his home happiness, or only in the full glow of his social pleat- 
ores, to believe that he knew but half of the man, and that the other half 
was quite as full of its own life, and its own tliorough enjoyment, as the 
half he saw." 



CHAPTER XII. 

1837. 
Mb. Prksoott^s Ihdustrt ahd okvkral GnARAorsR baskd or Prir- 

CITLB AMD OR SbLF-SACRIFICK. — TrM1*TAT10R8. — KXPRDIKBTS TO 
OVBROOMB TIIBM. ~ KxrEltlMKMTS. — N0TK8 OF WHAT 18 UBAD TO HIM. 
— COMPOSRS WITHOUT WKITIMG. — SbVRRB DiSCIPLUCB OF HIS MORAL 
ARD RbLIGIOUS ChARAOTRR. — DI8LIKR8 TO HAVE HIS HaRITS IRTB»- 
FBRRD WITH. — NrVKK SHOWS COMRTRAINT. — FiCRF.DOM OF MARMKR 

Iff HIS Family amh ir SoriKTT. — Ids Influemcb om Otiirus. — IJis 

CnARlTT TO TIIR POOU. — InSTARGB OF IT. 

MR. PRESCOTT early discovered what many, whose 
social position makes no severe demand on them for 
exertion, fail to discover until it is too late, — I mean, that 
industry of some sort and an earnest use of wliatever faculties 
God has given us, are essential to even a moderate amount of 
happiness in this world. He did not, however, come to this 
conclusion through his relations with society. On the contrary, 
these relations during the most exposed period of his youth 
were tempting him in exactly the opposite direction, and thus 
rendering his position dangerous to his character. He was 
handsome, gay, uncommonly entertaining, and a great favorite 
wherever he went The accident to his sight obviously ex- 
cluded him from the professions open to persons of his own 
age and condition, and his father's fortune, if not great, was 
at least such as to relieve the son, with whose misfortune his: 
whole family felt the tenderest sympathy, from the necessity of 
devoting himself to any occupation as a means of subsistence. 
A life of dainty, elegant idleness was, therefore, as freely open 
to hira as it was to any young man of his time; and his in- 
firmities would no doubt have excused him before his friends 
and the world, if he had given himself up to it. His personal 
relations, in fact, no less than liis keen relish of social enjoy- 
ments and his attractive qualities as a mere man of society, all 
seemed to solicit him to a life of self-indulgence. 
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But ho porcoivod betimes tluit Bueli a life would be only 
one long mistake, — tluit it might satisfy tlie jears of youth, 
when the spirits are fresh, and tlie pursuit of pleasure has been 
checked neither by sorrow nor by disappointment, but that it 
must leave the graver period of manhood without its appro- 
priate interests, and old age without its appropriate res|>cct. 
'' It is of little moment," lie therefore recorded, for his own 
warning and government, as early as 1822, — '' it is of little 
moment whether I succeed in tliis or tliat thing, but it is of 
great moment tlmt I am habitually industrious." This con- 
clusion was reached by him three years before he began his 
search for a subject to which he could devote serious and con- 
secutive labor. But it was eight years after the occurrence 
of the accident that had shut him out from the field of adven- 
ture in which most of those who had been liis companions and 
friends were already advancing and prosperous.' 

And these eight years had been full of silent, earnest teach- 
ings. Tlie dtu'kuess in which he had so often been immured 
for weeks and montlis together had given him leisure for 
thoughts which might otherwise never have come to him, or 
which would have come with much less power. Notwith- 
standing his exuberant spirits, he had suffered hours of ennuip 
which, in a free and active life, and amidst the pleasures of 
society, would have been spaixnl to him. The i*esult, there- 
fore, to which he was brought by Uie workings of his own mind, 
was, that, to be happy, he must lead a life oi* continuous, useful 
industry, — such as he would at last enjoy if it wei*e faithfully 
persisted in, and if it tended to the benefit of others. 

We have seen how ingenious he was in inventing for him- 
self the mechanical contrivances indispensable to the labor and 
study on which, with his imperfect sight, ho so much de|)cndcd. 
But tlicro W2IS another obstiicle in his way of a difToront sort, 
and one still uioix) dillicidl and disagi*eeublu to encounter, lie 
did not love work. He could do it, and had done it often, but 

1 The same thought is often repeated in his Memoranda, but nowhere in 
stronger terms than in a paper written twenty-seven years later, and show- 
ing that he adhered to his conviction on the subject tlirough life. " I am 
convinced," he says, " Uiat whether clairvoyarU or stone-blind, intellectual 
occupation — steady, regular literary occupation — is the only true rocation 
for me, — indiii|>oiisublo to my huppiueaa." 
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otilj under some strong stimulus. He had, for instance, com- 
monly learned his lessons well in boyhood, because he respected 
Dr. Gardiner, and was sure to be punished, if he had neglected 
them. At college, he considered a certain moderate amount 
of scholarship necessary to the character of a gentleman, and 
came up to his own not very litgh standard with a good degree 
of alacrity. And he linil always desired to satisfy and gratify 
his father, whoso nuthorily ho felt to bo gentle as well as just, 
and whoso wishes were almost always obeyed, even in his 
earlier and more thoughtless years. But the present purpose 
of his life demanded a different foundation from all this, — 
one much deeper and much more solid. He was now to be a 
scholar, and to work not only faithfully, but gladly, — almost 
disinterestedly ; for without sudi work, as. he well knew, no 
permiuicnt and worthy result could be obtained, — no ultimate 
intcilccUial success achieved. " Be occupied always^* ho Uiere- 
fore recorded firmly at the outset of his new life. 

But his nature — buoyant, frolicsome, and simple-hearted — 
and his temperament — strong, active, and wilful — long con- 
tended against his wise detennination. While he was engaged 
with his French and Italian studies, he did not, indeed, find 
induMlry dilliciilt; for Huch stiidii^ woix) both plcasunt and light. 
But when they were over, and ho was iiei-suailed that German 
was inaccessible to him, his exertions relaxed. '' I have I'ead 
with no method, and very little diligence or spirit, for three 
months," he said in 1824. '* To the end of my life, I trust, 
I shall be more avaricious of time, and never put up with a 
smaller avei*age than seven hours of intellectual occupation per 
diem. Less than that cannot discharge my duties to mankind, 
satisfy my own feelings, or give me a rank in the community of 
lettei-s." But a few months afterwards he finds it needful to 
adopt new resolutions of reform. He complains bitterly that he 
** really works less than an hour a day," and determines that it 
shall at any rate be five hours, — a determination, however, 
which he makes only to be mortified again and again, that he 
can, with much effort, hai*dly come up to three or four. And 
so it went on for two years of alternating stnigglcs and failures. 
Even afler he had entered on the composition of the " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," it was not much better. The habit of 
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industry indispensable to success was hard to be acquired. 
Resolutions, such as he had been long in the habit of making, 
but which, from their nature, should rather have been called 
good purposes, would not do it. He broke them continnailj. 
Some other expedient, therefore, — one more absolute and of 
more stringent authoritj, — must be resorted to, or ho must 
fml.« 

A good deal annoyed with himself, he turned to what had 
earlier been a favorite mode of compelling himself to keep 
his oivn good resolutions, — I mean a system of pecuniary 
mulcts and penalties. In college, he began tliis practice, which 
he continued through his whole life, by punishing himself 
with a moderate fine, to be paid, after certain neglects or 
offences, to some charity. But this had not quite enough of the 
essential character of punishment in it, since he was liberally 
supplied with money, and loved to give it away almost as well 
as his mother did. He therefore adopted another mode, that 
proved a little more cfTuctuiil. Ho miule bets, of some con- 
sequence, with such of his college friends as* would take them, 
to the effect that he would avoid or would do certain things, 
in relation to which he was sure he should be mortified to have 
them know he had fiuled. But it was a whimsical peculiarity 
of these bets, to be on such subjects, or in such forms, that 
commonly nobody but himself could know whether ho liad 
lost or won. The decision was left to his own honor. It 
should be added, therefore, tlmt, as such bets were made wholly 
for liis own improvement, he was never at this' period known 
to exact a forfeit when his adversary had lost. He considered 
his success as his true winning, and had no wish that any- 
body should be punished for it He desired only to punish 
himself, and therefore, when he had lost was sure to proclaim 
himself Uio loser and pay the bet When he had won, ho said 
nothing. 

It was to this last form of stimulus or punishment, thera- 
fore, tliat he resorted, when he found his industry in relation 

s There Is a chanicteriBtio allusion to this (ValUy in his notice of a good 
resolution which he made at the end of one of his memorandum-books, and 
to which he refers in the first words of the next: *' I ended the last book with 
a good resolution. I shail never be too old to make them. See if I shall ever 
be old enough to keq> them." 
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to llio componilion of the " Fcnlinmid and TwiIicIIa " not only 
fifi^vgtng, but 80 seriously falling off tliat lie began to bo alarmed 
for (he final result In September, 1828, he gave a bond to 
^Ir. Knglish, then noting as his render and secretary, to pay 
liim a thousand dollars, if, within one year from that date, he 
had not written two hundred and fifty pages of his history, 
" (he object lieing," oh he said, " to prevent further vacillation 
until he luul written so much as woidd secure his interest in 
going through with it" He did not incur the penalty, and 
thirteen years afler^vards he recorded his conviction that the 
arrangement had been wise. " I judged right," he said, ** that 
when I had made so large an investment of time and labor, I 
should not flag again." 

But Mr. £nglbh*s account of the affair is more minute, and 
is not a little curious as an expression of Mr. Prescott's char- 
acter. 

" The bond or agreemont made" he writes to me, " bound each of us 
to take from the other tlie amount Mr. Prcacott should himself decide to 
be won on certain wagers written by himself and sealed up. I norer saw 
them, and do not, to this day, know the sulject of the bets. I took 
his word that they were made to gratify some fancy of his own, and that 
tlicy were so proportioned tliat tlio o<lds wore much in my faror, — for 
iiiHiniiiti, thiit ho riMktwl in tim pr(>|M»rtion of oiin hiiiidroil to my twenty. 
This runlrnct, i Bup|KiHO, I'uiiliiiuod to his drnlh ; nt any rate, lio novor 
nutifioil nio that it linil cchscd. lie often added now wngers, or in- 
cmwoil the amount of the old once, as wo liiivo written our sigimtnros 
with fresh dates over and over again on tiio bottom and margins of tlio 
sheets at numerous times since 1831,' down to within a few years of his 
death. He would bring the paper to my office so folded that I could not 
reafl what was written in it, and, with a smile, ask me to sign again. I 
always did so at his request, without knowing what I signed, having the 
most implicit confidents tlint it wod only a harmless afiiur, and leaving it 
wholly to him to decide whether I lost or won. 1 rcmemlier his paying 
ni« two wiiiningR, — one, several years ap;o, of twenty or thirty dollars, — 
llie other, sotiiowlicro aUiut ton years n^, of one hundred. lie nflcnvards 
called on me to pay a loss of twonty or thirty, I forget which, lie would 
come into my ollice witli a smile, lay down his money, and say, * You ro- 
nicuilicr that liond 1 you have won that, and go out witli a hiugli. On 
the otiicr occasion, * You have lost tliis time, and must pay me twenty or 
thirty dollars,' whichever it was. I handed him the money without re- 
mark. He langhod and said, that, on the whole, I was in pocket so far, 
but ho could not toll how it would be next time, and wont out without 
anything more said on oitlier side." 

s In 1881, lir. English oeased to act as Ifr. Presoott's seoretnry. 
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Tlu8 clodimont b lost, but another, not unlike it, and, wlmt 
is remai'kablo, made wiUi another friend, while the first bond 
was yet in full force, is presenred, and is very minute aud 
stringent. Both prove that work was often painfully unwel- 
come to him, even when he had been long accustomed to it, 
and that not unfrequently, in order to rouse himself to a pniper 
exertion of his fmnilties, ho was willing lo cuill in (ho aid t>f 
some foroign, direct stimulus. And tliis he did from a delib- 
erate persuasion that it was a duty he owed to himself, to em* 
ploy the talents tliat had been given to him ** as ever in the 
great Taskmaster's eye." His literary memoranda afford abun- 
dant proof of this. Indeed, they are throughout a sort of mon- 
ument of it, for they were made in a great degree to record his 
shortcomings, and to stimulate his uncertain industry. They 
contain many scores of phrases, like these, scattered over more 
than twenty years of tlie most active and important part of hb 
life. 

'< I liAVO worked liuily onougli, liiUorly, or, nulior, Iitivo Ikxjii tuu Insy 
to work at ail — Kndod tlio old year [1S34] very badly. The Ust four 
weeki absolute annihilation. — Another three months, since the last entry, 
and three months of dotce far niente. Not so doloe eitlier. Fortunately 
for the good economy and progress of the species, activity — activity, 
mental or physical — is indbpensable to happiness." 

On another occasion, after enumerating the work he had 
done during the preceding six months, he says : — 

" There is tlio sum total of what I have done in this dixxy-paled winter, 
which lias left me in worao health and spirits, and with less to show iu 
any other woy, tlian any past winuur for ton yean, — uuy, twenty, — 
firoh pudor!" 

And again, in 1845 : — 

«I find it as hard to got under way as a crazy hulk that has been 
hauled up for ropaira. But I will mend, aud, that I may do so, will make 
hebdomadal entries of my Uzinoss. I think I can't stand the ropotitiou 
of such rueunU long." 

But the very next week, in reference to the '' Conquest of 
Peru," which he was then writing, he says : — 

''Horreaco re/erensi I have actually done nothing since last entry. 

If I can once get in harness and at work, I shall do well enough. 

But my joints are stiff, I think, as I grow old. So, to give myself a start, 
I have made a wager with Mr. Otis,^ that I will reel oft* at least one page 

* Mr. Edmund B. Otis, who was then actiug as his secretary. 
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/Mr tlifm, bftrring cortiiin contiiu^cncioi. If I can't do tliis, it miut be a 
goiio cfwo, mid riauirro tuaj look to havo his miiidoods shown up bj a 
better pen." 

No doubt, in these passages of his private Momoranday and 
in nmnj more, both earlier and later, of Ihe same sort, there is 
hip;h coloring. But it was intentional. The main object of 
(hu whole record for nearly forty years was to stnnulato his 
industry, and to prevent himself from rcla|jsing into the idle- 
ness, or into the light and pleasant occupations, that constantly 
tempted him from his proper studies. As he intimates in the 
last extract, when he was well entered on a subject and the im- 
petus was obtained, he generally enjoyed his work, and felt the 
happiness and peace of conscience which he knew he could get 
in no oilier way. i(nt llio dilUculty was, to obUiin the im|)etus* 
Alter (inishing one work, ho did not like to begin onoUier, and, 
even when he had completed a single chapter, ho was oiloa 
unwilling to take up the next When he moved from the town 
to the country, or from the country to tlie town, he did not 
naturally or easily fall into his usual train of occupations. la 
short, whenever there was a pause, he wanted to turn aside 
into some other path, rather than to continue in the difficult 
one right before him ; but ho very nircly wont far nstrny, bo- 
fore he hod the courage to punish himself and come buck. 

But, besides being intended for a rebuke to the idle and 
light-hearted tendencies of his nature, his Memoranda were 
designed to record the various experiments he made to over- 
come the peculiar difficulties in his way, and Urns assist him to 
encounter others more successfully. Some of these bear the 
same marks of ingenuity and adaptation winch characterized 
his mechanical contrivances for sparing his sight, and were near 
idiin to them. 

The notes that were token from the books read to him, or 
which he was able to read himself, were made with very great 
cure. They varied in their character nt diflbrent periods, going 
more into detail at first tlmn they did later. But they were 
always ample, abundant I have now before me above a thou- 
sand pages of them, which yet cover only a small portion of 
the ground of '* Ferdinand and Isabella." From these, and 
simihir mosses of manuscript, were selected, when they wero 
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wonted, such matcrinls nnd liints as would suit the purpose of 
aiij given cluiptcr or division of the work that might bo in 
luind, and those again weit) transcribed by themselves, in a 
very plain hand, for use. If his eye served him tolerably well, 
he read such of these selected notes as were most important, 
with great care, repeatedly, until he felt himself to be absolute 
master of their contents. If they were not so important, they 
were read to him, rarely less than six times, — generally 
more, — "some," he says, *< a dozen times," — so that he might 
not only comprehend their general scope, but be able to judge 
of any varieties involved in their separate statements, whether 
of opinion or of fact 

When he had thus collected all needful materials, he began 
the task of composition in his memory, — very difficult, from 
the detail into which it was necessarily carried, and from 
the exactness that was to be observed in each step as ho 
advanced. Of its value and importunce he was early awai*o, 
and, as he gradually surmounted the peculiar embarrassments 
it presented, he relied on it more and more exclusively, until 
at last he attained an extraordinary power in its use and ap- 
plication. 

In 1824, he said, that, before composing anything, he found 
it necessary ^ to ripen the subject by much reflection in his 
mind." This, it will be remembered, was when he had not 
even begun his preliminary Spanish studies, and had, in fact, 
hazarded nothing more serious than an article for the ^ Noiih- 
Americon Review." But, as soon as he had entered on the 
composition of the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella," he felt fully its 
great importance and wide consequences. Within a fortnight, 
he recorded : " Never take up my pen, until I have (ravelled 
over the subject so often, that I con write olmoist from memory." 
It was really desii-abie to write, not almost, but alto^elhcr, 
fit)m memory, lie lul>ui*ed, tlieiXifoiHj, long for it, and suc- 
ceeded, by great and continuous efforts, in obtaining the much- 
coveted power. " Think conccntmtcdly," he says, " when I 
think at all." And again, '' Think closely, gradually concen- 
trating the circle of thought" • At last, in 1841, when he was 

s Again, November 10, 1889, he records: ** Think conUnuoutly and closely 
before taking up my pen ; make the oorrectioni cliiofly in my own mind; not 
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employed on tlie " Mexico," ho records, afler many preyions 
nioiiioniiidn on tlio sulijcct : '' My wny lins lately been to go 
over a large moss, — over and over, till ready to tlirow it on 
paiier." And the next year, 1842, he says : '* Concentrate 
more resolutely my thoughts the first day of meditation, — going 
over and over, — thinking once before going to bed, or in bed, 
or iK^fore i-ishig, — prefer the hitter. And after one day of 
chewing the cud should be [i. e. ought to be] rcaily to write. 
It wjw throe days for this chapter." — [" Conquest of Mexico,* 
]hK)k v.. Chapter II.] Sometimes it was longer, but, in gen- 
ei-al, a single whole day, or two or three evenings, with the 
hours of hb exercise in riding or walking, were found to be 
sunTicient for such careful meditation.* 

The result was remarkable — almost incredible — as to tlie 
masses ho could thus hohl in a sort of abeyance in his mind, 
and as to (he length of time he could keep them thero, and 
consider and reconsider them without confusion or weariness. 
Thus, he says that he carried in his memory the first and 
second chapters of the fifth book of the " Conquest of Pern,'* 
and ran over the whole ground several times before beginning 
to write, although these two cliaptera fill fifly-six pages of printed 
text ; and he records the same thing of chaptera fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, in the second book of '' IMiilip Uie Second," which 

nttcmpi to overlook itiy noctof;mp1iK; very trying to tlio oyo. If I would 
enjoy componition, write well, and make progress, I mast give my whole soul 
to it, so M not to know tlie presence of another in the rpom; gohig over 
the work again and again (not too fastidious, nor formal); thinking when 
walking and dressing, &c. ; and not too scruputous, hesitating, in my final 
corrections. It is a shame and a sin to waste time on mere form. Hare 
been very contented and happy here [PepperellJ; fine weather, and plessiog 
occupation.*' 

• In pro|mr!iig Chapter III., of the Introduction to the " Conquest of 
Toni," — about thirty printed pages, — he records that, after having done 
all the necessary reading, he studied five days on the memoranda he bad 
made, reflected on them one day more, and then gave four days to writing 
the text, niid llvo to writing the notes. Gibbon, too, used to compose in hit 
mind; but it was in a very dinVjrent way, and with very different results, 
lie prepared only a parograph at a time, and that he did, as he says, in order 
" to try it by Uie ear." (Misc. Works, 1814, Vol. I. p. 230.) I think the effect 
of this loud recital of his work to himself is plain in the well-known cadeno* 
of his sentences. Mr. Trescott never, so far I as know, repeated his chapters 
aloud. His mental repetition was generally done when he was riding, or 
walking, or driviug. 
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make together seventy-two pages, and on wliicli ho was em- 
plujed sixty-two days.* 

He frequently kept about sixty pages in his memory for 
several days, and went over the whole mass five or six times, 
moulding and remoulding the sentences at each successive 
return. But this power did not remain in full vigor to the 
lust When he wiis writing the thii-d volume of ^ IMulip the 
Second," he found that he could not carry more than about 
forty pages in his mind at once, and spoke to me of it as a sad 
failure of memory, which no doubt, it was in one point of 
view, although in another, it can be regarded only as an ex- 
pression of the surprising power at one time reached by a 
faculty which in its decline was stUl so marvellous. But, 
whatever might be the amount tliat he had thus prepared in his 
mind, he went over it five or six times, as a gencnd rule, — 
sometimes more, — and once, at least, he did it, for a single 
chapter, sixteen times, — an instance of patient, untiring labor 
for which it will not be easy to find a parallel.' 

Writing down by the help of his apparatus what had been 
so carefully prepared in his memory was a rapid and not dis- 
agreeable operation, especially in the composition of his ^ Con- 
quest of Mexico," and of his later works, when the habit of 
doing it had become fixed and comparatively easy. As the 
sheets were thrown off*, the secretary deciphered and copied 

T His wordt furo: **Tlie batch —all rnn over In ray miiul Mvornl tlmoa, 
(irom boghiniiig to etid, boforo writing a word — liui boon gut out, rotuliug, 
thinking, and writhig, in sizty-two days." 

s Dionysiua of Halicamassus (De Compoeitione Verbomm, Ed. Schaefer, 
1808, p. 406) layt, that Plato continued to correct and polish the style of bis 
Dialogues when he was eighty years old. *0 di nXarav rovt iavrov 
diaXoyouff Krhii^v koI fioarpivxi^iav nai narra rpoirov dyanXixaw ov 
dUXtir€v 6y^of|Kotrra ycyoycav Ifny. See, also, the wcll-considored remarks 
on a cnrofnl roviHion of ntylo by giMMl writuni of nil n^««, in tliu twonty-nrst 
of Ifr. George 1*. Miintirs I/)i*.tnroH on the Knglitdi Lniiguugo (Now York, 
1800), — a book full of rich, originul thought niid piiinstnking, conscioiittous 
investigation. *' Lituniry lliogruphy,'* he sayH, *^ funiisho:} the most abundant 
proofs, that, in all ages, the works which stand as types of language and com- 
position have been of slow and labopous production, and have undergone the 
most careful and repeated revision and emendation." This. 1 have no doubt, 
is what Dionysius meant, when he said that Plato did not cease to comb and 
carl and braid the locks of his Dialogues, even when he was eighty years 
old, — an odd figure of speech, but a very significant one. 
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them in a large round hand, — and then they were laid asidOi 
gctierallj for some montlia, or oven longer, that the Bubject 
might oool in the author's mind, and the imperTcctionB of its 
treatment become, in consequence, more readily apparent to 
him. At the end of this period, or whenever the time for a 
final revision had come, ho chose the hours or the minutes in 
each day — for tliey were often only minutes — when his eye 
would (lerniit him to ]*cad the manuscript himself, and then ho 
went over it with extreme care. This he held to be an impor- 
tant process, and never, I think, trusted it wholly to the ear. 
Certainly he never did so, if he could possibly avoid it. He 
believed that what was to be read by the eye of another 
should be, at least once, severely revised by the eye of its 
milhor. 

As the proof-sheets came from the press, his friend Mr. Fol- 
som corrected them, suggesting, at the same time, any emenda- 
tions or improvements in Uie style that might occur to him, 
with the freedom of an old friendship, as well as with the skill 
and taste of a well-practised criticism; and then the author 
having himself passed judgment upon the suggestions thus 
offered to him, and having taken such as he approved, — rarely 
more than one thinl, or oven one fifth, — the whole was do« 
livercd to the unchanging stereotype.* 

This process, from the first breaking ground with inquiries 
hito tlio subject to the final yielding of the completed work to 
tlie press^ was, no doubt, very elaborate and painstaking ; but 
it seems to me that it was singularly adapted to the peculiar 
difficulties and embarrassments of Mr. Frescott's case, and I do 
not suppose that in any other way he could have accomplished 
so much, or have done it so well. But, whether this were so 

* Mr. Koliioin — wlio liad known liim from tlio porioci of liis college life — 
mnde l>«fnro tho Amoricnn Academy, toon nflcr liin frionO'fi death, nomo Torj 
p^ccfiil and n]»propriHlo romnrkn on \i\% modem of coin|K>iiition, wltli which 
hifl " CJanihridgo AMiis," m Tro^cott wan wont to call Mr. Kolnom, waa espe- 
cially familiar. On Uie name occasion, other more general, but not less in- 
teresting, remarks on hin life and character were made by the ReT. Dr. 
George K. Rllin of GharleKtown, the Hon. Charles G. Loring of Boston, and 
PrnfosRor Thoophilns rfirM)nA of ffarvanl College, — the last two, like Mr. 
FolMini, menihers of Iho Club to which Mr. Trcscott so many years boiongod. 
— Soc Iho •• ProciMxIings of the American Acndoiny of Arts and Soioncee,*' 
Vol. JV;pp.l40-10«. 
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or not, the great labor it implied, added to the unceasing care 
he was compelled to practise for fortj jears, in order to pro- 
tect his hcallli, and pi*eserve and prolong the failing ]>o\ven) of 
the single eyd that i-emained to him, so as to enable him to 
pursue the minute historical inyestigations which seemed to be 
forbidden bj the conditions of his life, is a very exti-aoixlinary 
spectacle. It is, no less, one full of instruction to those wlio 
. tliink tliat a life witliout serious occupation can be justiBed 
eitlier by the obstacles or tlie tempUitions it may be adled to 
encounter. 

But there is another side of his character, which should not 
be left out of view, and yet one which I cannot approach ex- 
cept with misgiving; I mean that which involves the moral 
and religious elements of his nature. Of these, so far as a 
belief in Cliristianity is concerned, and a conscientious and 
repeated examimition of its autliority as a revelation, I have 
already spoken. Ilis life, too, devoted to Iminl hibor, — oilea 
physically painful, — with the prevalent idea not only of cul- 
tivating his own faculties, and promoting his own improve- 
ment, but of fulfilling his duties towards his fcUow-men, was 
necessarily one of constant careful discipline, but behind idl 
this, and deeper than all this, lay, as its foundation, his watch- 
fulness over his moral and religious diameter, its weaknesses 
and its temptations. 

With these he dealt, to a remarkable degree, in the same 
way, and on the same system, whicli he applied to his physical 
health and his intellectual culture. He made a i*ecord of 
everything that was amiss, and examined and considered and 
studied that record constantly and conscientiously. It was 
written on separate slips of paper, — done always with his own 
hand, — seen only by his own eye. These slips he pi-eserved 
in a large envelope, and kept them in the most reserved and 
private manner. From time to time, when his sight permitted, 
— and generally on Sunday, after returning from tlie morning 
service, — ho took them out and looked them over, one by one. 
If any habitual fault were, as he thought, eradicated, he 
destroyed the record of it; if a new one had appeared, he 
enterc^l it on its separate slip, and placed it with the rest for 
future warning and reproof. This habit, known only to the 
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innermost drdo of those who lived Around his heart, was per- 
severed in to the hist After his death the envelope ^as found, 
marked, as it was known that it would be, To he burnt'' 
And it UHU burnt No record, therefore, remains on earth of 
this remarkable self-discipline. But it remains in the memory 
of his beautiful and pure life, and in the books Uiat shall be 
opened at the great daj, wlien the thouglits of all hearts sliali 
be made manifest 

rrol»ably to those who knew my friend only as men com- 
monly know one another in sodety, and even to the many 
who knew him familiarly, these accounts of his private habits 
and careful self-discipline may be unexpected, and may seem 
Btmnge. But they are true. The foundations of his character 
were Intd as deep as I have described Uieni, — tlie vigilance 
over his own con<lnft was as strict But he always desired to 
liave as little of this seen as possible. lie detested all pretence 
and cant He made no presumptuous claims to the virtues 
which everybody, who knew him at all, knew he possessed. 
He did not, for instance, like to say that ho acted in any 
individual case from " a sense of duty." He avoided that par- 
ticular phrnse, as he more than once told mo he did, and as I 
know his fnlher had done before him, l)CcanHe it is so often 
used to hide mean or unworthy motives. I am pretty sure 
that I never lieniil him use it ; and on one occasion, when a 
person for whom he had much regard was urging him to do 
something which, after all, could only end in social pleasures 
for both of them, and added as an ultimate argument, " But 
can't you make a duty of it ? " — he repeated the words to mo 
aUerwnrds with the heartiest disgust But, during his rii)er 
years, nolxKly, I think, ever saw anything in him which eon- 
(nulictod the idea that he was govenied by high motives. It 
was only that he was instinctively unwilling to parade them, 
— that he was remarkably free from anything like pretension. 

He carried this very far. To take a strong example, few 
persons suspected him of literary industry till all the world 
knew what he had done. Not half a dozen, I think, out of his 
own fiunily, were aware, during the whole period in wliich he 
was employed on his '' Ferdinand and Isabella," that he was 
occupied with any considerable literary undertaking, and haixlly 
7 J 
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anybody knew what it was. Most of his friends thought that 
he led rather an idle, unprofitnblo life, but attributed it to liis 
infirmitj, and pardoned or overlooked it as a misfortune, rather 
than as anything discreditable. On one occasion a near con- 
nection, whom he was in the habit of meeting in the most 
familiar and pleasant manner at least once a week, nlTcction- 
ately urged him to undertake some serious occupation as a 
thing essential to his happiness, and even to his respectable 
position in society. And yet, at that moment, he liad been 
eight years laboring on his first great work ; and, though tlius 
pressed and tempted, he did not confess how he was em- 
ployed." 

He was sensitive from his very nature as well as from the 
infirmities that beset him ; and this sensitiveness of tempera- 
ment made it more than commonly disagreeable to him to 
have his exact habits interfered with or intruded upon. But 
he did not willingly permit his annoyance to be seen, and few 
over suspected tluit he felt it. When he was riding or taking 
his long walks, he was, as we have seen, in the habit of going 
over and over again in his memory whatever he might last 
have composed, and thus correcting and finishing his work in a 
way peculiarly agreeable to himself. Of course, under such 
circumstances, any interruption to the current of his thoughts 
was unwelcome. And yet who of the hundreds that stop|HHl 
him in his daily walks, or joined him on horseback, eager for 
his kindly greeting or animatc<l convei*sation, was ever received 
with any other than a pleasant welcome ? During one winter, 
I know that tlie same friend overtook him so often in his 
morning ride, that he gave up his favorite road to avoid a 
kindness which he was not willing to seem to decline. His 

M As early as 1821, he showed signs of this sensitiveness, which so remartc- 
ably cliaroctorizod till his literary \ahon. After indioiitiiig two or tliroo per- 
sons, one of whom ho might oousult when ho should be writing a review for 
the " Nortli Amuricun/' he adds: ** Nor shall any one else, if 1 can help it, 
know that I am writing." This occasional ruticonce — so complete, so abso- 
lute, as it was in the case of the *' Ferdinand and Isabella " — is a remark- 
able trait in the character of one who was commonly open-hearted almost to 
weakness. I do not believe that three persons out of his own home knew 
that he was writing that work nntil it was nearly completed. Indeed, I am 
not aware tliat anybody knew it for several years except myself, his family, 
m^d those who helped him abroad in collecting materials. 
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fnthcr and ho iindcrstooci ono another completely on this point 
They often mounted at the same time, but always turned their 
horses in different directions. 

Nor was there in his intercourse at home or abroad — with 
strangers or with his familiar friends — any noticeable trace rf 
the strict govemtncnt to wirich ho subjected his time and his 
rhiiniclo.p. In his stmly everything went mx by rule. Jlis 
Uiblo and liis papers wcro always in tlio nicest order. Ilia 
chair stood always in the same S()ot, and — what was important 
— in tho same relutions to the light. The furniture of the 
room was always arranged in the same nuuiner. Tho hours, 
and oflen OTon the minutes, were counted and appropriated. 
])nt when ho camo out from his work and joined his family, 
tho change was complete, — tho relaxation absolute. Espo- 
cially in the latter part of his h'fe, and in the cheerful parlor of 
the old homestead at Fepperell, surrounded by his cliildren and 
tlieir young friends, his gay spirits were counted upon by all as 
an unfailing resource. The evening games could not be begun, 
the entertaining book could not be opened, until he had como 
from his work, and token his accustomed place in the circle 
which his presence always made bright 

In sofucty it was the siuno. I To was never otherwise than 
easy and unconstrained. It would have been diflicult to find 
him in a company of {lersons where any one was more attrac- 
tive than he was. But he never seemed to be aware of it, or 
to make an effort to distinguish himself. The brilliant tilings 
he sometimes said were almost always in the nature of repartees, 
and depended so much for their effect on what had gone be- 
fore that those who saw him oflenest and knew him best re- 
memlxjr littlo of his conversation, except that it was' always 
a«!;ree:ible, — often full of drollery, — occjiaioiially sparkling. 
But it was one of its peculiarities, that it became sometimes 
amusing from its carelessness, — running into bhrndei-s and in- 
consequences, not unlike Irish bulls, which nobody seemed to 
enjoy so heartily as he did, or to expose with such happy 
payety. Eminently natural he always was, — everybody saw 
it who met him, — and in this quality resided, no doubt, 
much of tho cliaim of his personal intercourse. 

But it was certainly remarkable tliat one who lived so many 
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lioura of oadi day by such rigorous rules, nnd wlio subjected 
himself constantly to a discipline, physical, intellectual, nnd 
moral, so exact, should yet have been thus easy, unconstrained, 
and even careless in all societies, at home and abroad, — with 
his children hardly more than with persons whom he saw for 
the first time. Such apparent contradictions — such a union 
of qualities and characteristics which nature commonly holds 
careliilly asunder — were not always intelligible to tliose who 
occ'iisionally caught glimpses of them, without being constantly 
near enough to see how they were produced, or how they acted 
upon each other. It was a combination which could, I con- 
ceive, have been originally found or formed in no nature that 
had not that essential goodness and sweetness for which the 
best training is but a poor substitute ; and they could have been 
brought into such intimate union by no solvent less active iUnn 
his charming spirits, which seemed to shed brightness over liis 
whole chiiracter. His sunny smile was alisoliitoly contagious, 
— his conliul, easy maiuiors were iri*esi8tiblu. All who ap- 
proached him felt and acknowledged their influence, and few 
thought of what might lie beneath them. 

One trait of his character, however, which, from its nature, 
was less obvious than the traits expi-essed by his general man- 
ners, should be especially noticed, — I mean his charity to the 
poor. His liberality in contributing to whatever would im- 
prove and benefit the community was necessarily known of 
many. Not so his private generosity. This he had, as it 
were, inherited. His motlier's greatest happiness, beyond tlie 
circle of her family, was found in a free-handed beneficence. 
In the latter part of her life, when her resources were much 
beyond the claims that could be made on them by childran 
already independent, she avoided all personal expense, and gave 
more than half her meome to the poor. Her son fully shared 
her 8i>irit. While sli6 lived, he coK)|>omtcd with her, and, aDer 
her death, her pensionei'S were not permitted, so fiu: as money 
could do it, to feel their loss. 

But, from liis earliest manhood, he was always free and 
liberal. In many years he gave away more than he intended 
to do, and more than he afterwards thought he ought to have 
done. But this did not prevent him from repeating the mis- 
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take or the miscalculation. Indeed, though ho was considerate 
and careful, as well as liberal, in his contributions to public in« 
stitntions, he was yerj impulsive in his private charities. An 
instance happily recorded by Mr. Robert Carter, who was his 
secretary for about a year, in 1847 - 1848, will better explain 
this part of his character than a page of generalities. 

** Ono bitter cold day," ho sajs, " I camo to tlio studj aa UBual at half 
post ten. Mr. Prcscott went to work immodiatclj on two long and impor- 
tant letters, one to Sofior de Qajangos at Iffadrid, the other to .Count Cir- 
court at Paris, which he wos rery anxious to liare finished in season to go 
hj tliat week's mail to Europe. There was barely sulHdent time to gel 
tJiem ready before the mail closed. They were about half done when 
tweWe o'clock, his hour for exercise, arriTcd. He was so anxious to get 
them off* that he did what I hod never known him to do before ; he relin- 
quished his walk, and kept at his writJti};-raso, telling me to go out and 
stretch my logs, but to be sure and return at one o'clock, when he would 
hare the letters ready to be copied. I oflTcrcd to remain and copy as ho 
wrote, hut Ira said tlicro would be tinra oiM)ngli if I canra Imck at one 
o'cloi*k. He never would allow me to work for him beyond tlra hours 
stipulated in our agreement, and was very careful not to encroach upon 
my time, even for a minute, though he often made me take holidays. I 
strolled about the city for half an hour, and on my way back passing 
through Brood Street, where the Irish congregate, met one Michael Sulli 
van, whom 1 knew. He seemed to be in trouble, and 1 inquired what 
oiled him. Ho said he hod l)Con sick and out of work, and hod no money, 
and his family were starving with cold. I went with liim to the den 
where he livcfl, and found his wife and three or four small children in a 
wretched lofi over a vrarohouse, where they were lying on the floor huddled 
in a pile of straw and shavings, with some rngs and pic<'C8 of old carpet 
over Uictn. The only furniture iu the room was a chair, a broken table, 
and a small stove, in which were the expiring embers of a scanty handful 
of coal, which they hod begged from noighlmrs equally poor. Tlra mer- 
cury was below sero out of doors, and the dilapidated apartment was not 
much warmer than the street 1 had no time to spare, and the detention, 
slight as it was, prevented me from getting bock to Mr. Frcscott's till a 
qiuirter past one. His manuscript lay on my desk, and he was walking 
iilMMit the mom in a state of impoticnro, I knew, though he showed none, 
(*\(rpt by luokuig at his watch. As 1 wormed my chilled bonds over the 
fire, I told him, by way of apology, what hnd.dctiiincd me. Without 
H|N'oking, he Btcp|rail to a drawer wlrara scrro|>8 of writing po|)er were kept, 
took out a piece, and, laying it on my desk, told me to write an order on 

Mr. (a coal dealer with whom he kept an account always open for 

such purposes) for a ton of coal, to be delivered without delay to Michael 
Snllivan, Broad Street He then went to his bell-rope, and gave it a vehe- 
ment pull. A servant entered as I finislie<l the order. * Take this,' ho 

said, « OS quick as yon can to Mr. , and see that the coal is delivered 

at once. What is the numtrar of the house in Broad Street 1 ' 

<* 1 had neglected to uotico the uombor, though I could find tlic place 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1837. 

Pbbiod immbdiatblt after thb Pubuoatiob or "Fbbdimakd abd 
IsABBLLA.** — Thinks op writiho a Lifb or MoliIcrb; but rttEwmam 
Spanish Sodjrots. — Rbtibws. — Inquirbs again iirro thb Tbuth 
OP CiiKisTUHiTT. — '* Conqukst or Mbxioo." — Books and Manu- 
scripts obtained por it. — Humboldt. — Indolbngb. — Gorbbstond- 
kmcb with Washington Ibving. 

rilllE summor of 1836, wlicn tlio composition of ** Ferdinand 
I and Isabella " was completed, and tlio following eighteen 
montlis, during which it was carried through the press and ita 
success mode sure, constituted a very happj period in Mr. 
Frcsoott's life. The inexperienced author speculated, indeed, 
more than he needed to have done on the risks of his venture, 
and felt concerning the final result a good deal of nervous curi- 
ositj, which, if it did not amount to anxiety, was something 
very near to it But he soon began to consider what he should 
do wlicn the holidays in which he wns indulging liimself should 
como to Rif end. For some time he was very uncertain. It 
was his way in such cases to doubt long. 

At one period, he determined, if the '^ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella '' should be coldly received, to take up some lighter sub- 
ject, for which, with all his distrust of himself, he could not 
doubt his competency. Several subjects came readily to his 
thoughts, but none tempted him so much as Moli^re, on whose 
chanictcr and works he luul, in 1828, written a pleasant article 
for the ** North American lie view," — the ** Old North,** as ho 
used to call it. As soon, therefore, as he had corrected the last 
sheets of the " Catholic Sovereigns," he wrote to me about his 
new project, knowing that I was in Paris, where I might 
help him in collecting materials for it This was in Septem- 
ber, 1837.1 

1 lie hml, tomowhat onrlior, a considorable fancy Tor literary history, of 
which ho oftOQ spoke to me. Wheu he was half through the oomposiUon of 
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It was not diflicult to do all ho dc8ii*od. I advised with 
]^L Jules Taschcreau,* who, besides his other claims on the 
republic of letters, had tlion recently published the second 
edition of his ^ Life of Moli^re,'' — altogetlier the best book 
on its subject) though with an air of greater learning than 
might haye been anticipated from the brilliant character of 
the genius to whom it is devoted. Having made sure of tlie 
assistance of M. Taschereau, I at once undertook the com- 
mission, and vrrote to my friend how I proposed to execute iL 
He replied in the postscript to a letter already extending to 
four sheets, which he thus characterizes : — 

<* Mj letter resembles one of those old higyUty-piggiety honses that have 
been so much tinkered and built upon tlmt one hairdly knows the front 
from tlie roar, I hare got to-day your letter of November 24th, — a kind 
.letter, showing that yon aro, as you always have been ever since you came 
into Uie world, thinking how you can best serve your friends. I am truly 
obliged by your interest in tliu little Molibro purchases, oiid, if anything 
oocnrB to you of value that I have omitted, pray order it My de- 
sign is to write a notice of his life and works, wliirli, without prottMice (for 
it would be but pretence) to critical skill iu tlie Frondi language or drama, 

would make an agreeable book for the parlor table. As the thing, 

in my prosy way, would take two or th/ioe years, I don't care to speak of 
it to any one else. 

<* But my heart is set on a Spanish subject, could I compass the mate- 
rials, viz. the Conquest of Mexico, and the anterior civilization of the 
Mexicans, — a beautiful prose epic, for which rich virgin matcriob teem 
in Simancas and Madrid, and prolmbly in Mexico. *I would«give a couple 
of tliouHnnd dollars tliut they lay in a rcrhiin otlic In lietlfunl Street. Dut 
liow can I compass it iu these troubled times, — too troubled, it would 
seem, for old Navarrete to follow down the stream of story, wliich he Ims 
carried to the yerj time of Cort^."' 

his ** Ferdinand and Isabella," and hastening to finish it, he recorded: ** But, 
alter all, literary history is more consonant with my taste, my turn of mind, 
and all my previous studies. The sooner I complete my present work, the 
sooner I shall be enabled to cuter upon it. So fttUna." 

* Now (1862) the head of the Imperial Library at Paris. 

* He refers to the remarkable work — mainly documentary — entitled 
** Golocoiou de ViiigcH y DoMOubrimioutoM que hicicrou por Mar los KspaAulos 
desde fines del Siglo XV. coordiuoda ^ ilustrada por Don Martin Femandez 
de Navarrete.** Madrid, 1826-87. 6 Tomos, 4to. It begins, of course, with 
Columbus; but it comes down only to Louisa and Soaveilra, without touch- 
ing the expedition of Cortds for the Conquest of Mexico; or even approach- 
ing that of the Pizarron for the Conqnest of Peru. The mnnnscript materials 
for both of these, however, im we shall see hereafter, were placed by Navar- 
rete, who luui collected tliom for publication, with true Spanish genei;psity, 
at the dibl)osition of Mr. PrebootL 
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The result of the matter was, that I sent him a collection of 
about fiflj volumes, whicli, for anybody who wished to write a 
pleasant life of Moli^re, lefl little to be desired, and nothing for 
one whose purpose was general literary criticism, rather than 
curious biographical or bibliographical research. But before 
he had received the purchase I had thus made for him, the 
success of his ^* Ferdinand and Isabella " had happily turned 
his attention again to the Spanish subject, which lay nearest 
his heart On tlie sixtli of April, he wrote to me concerning 
lK)tli the '' BIcxico " and the '' Molicro,'' telling mc, at the same 
time, of a pleasant acquaintance he had made, which promised 
much to favor his Spanish project, and which, in the end, did 
a great deal more, giving him a kind, true, and important 
friend. 

« I hare been roach gratified/' he Bays, " by the manner in which the 
1)ook has been rccciTed by more than one inteUi)i;ent Spaniard hero, in 
particular bj the Spanifth Minister, Don Anyel CaUloron de la Barra, wlio 
has sent me a present of books, and expresses his intention of tnuiskuing 
mj History into Castilian. In consequence of this, as well as to obtain 
his assistance for the other crotchets I Imre in my head, I paid a visit to 
New York last week, — a momentoys aflyr, for it would Iks caster for you 
to go to Constantinople. Well, I saw his Sjtanisfis/iip, and was very much 
pleased with him, — a frank, manly caballero, who has resigned his office 
from a refusal to snliscrilHS the late democratic constitution. He is quite 
an nccoinplirihcd man, and in corrcs|K)iidonce with the principal Spanish 
8<*liolar8 at homo, so tliat ho will be of obvions use to me in any project I 
may have hcroaAcr. lie told me he had sent a copy of the work to the 
Royal Academy of History, and should present one to the Queen, if he 
had not retired from office. There 's a feather in my cap I 

«« In New York I saw your old friends the L s, and passed an evening 

with them. It is ton years to a month since I was there with yon 

" The New-Yorkers have done the handsome thing by me, — that is, 
the book. But sink the shop I I have dosed you and Anna with quite 
enough of it. The tmth is, I always talk to you and Anna as I should 
to my own flesh and blood ; and if you do not so tnko it, I shall make a 
pntlly ridiculous flguro in your oycs. But 1 will venture it. 

" I IkjUcvo I have not written to you since the arrival of tlie French 
ItookB [about Molibrc] all safe and sound. Never was there so much 
mtiUam in so little /xxi'oo, — and Uicn the ' damage * a mere bagatelie. How 
much am I obliged to you, not only for thinking, but for thinking in the 
right place and manner, for me, and for acting as well as thinking. I 
Itcgin to believe I have Fortunatus's wisliing-cap while you are in Europe. 
For that reason, perhaps, I should show more conscience in putting the 
said wishing-cup on my head. Well, the wish I have nearest at heart, 
God knows, is to see you and Anna and the petitcB snfo on this side of the 
water again. And that will come to pass, too, before long. You will 
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find uf a Tow yain oUlor. Fatlior Time hiui tliinnnl out tlio loono liiiini 
from aome cnniums, and Bbakou his vilo drodgiiig-box over oUton. i^ur 
mysolf, I haTO turned forty, since yon went away, — an ugly corner, lliat 
takes a man into tlio sluulow of life, as it were. But bettor be in tlic 
shadow with the friends you love, than Iceep in the everlasting sunshine 
of youth, — if that were possible, — and see them go down into the valley 
wiUiont you. One does not fisel his progress, when all around is going on 
at tlie same rate. I shall not, liowovcr, give upontiruly my eluims to Im> 
reckoned young, since a newsimiior this very week stylos iiio ' our young 
and modest tovmsman.' I suppose yon will admit one epithet to be as 
true as the other." 

As we have seen, the period that followed the publication of 
^Ferdinand and Isabella" was not fruitful in literary results. 
Except a pleasant article on Lockharf s '< Life of Scott," which 
he prepared for the ^ North American Beview," he wrote 
nothing during that winter, — not even his accustomed private 
memoranda. No doubt, hi3 was, in one sense, idle, and he 
more than once spoke of these months afterwards with regret 
and pain ; but the yacntion, though a prcttj long one, seems 
not to Imvo l>ccu entirely amiss in its o<*x;ti|)iit.ion8 or its conse- 
quences. He read, or rather listened to much reading ; light 
and miscellaneous in general, but not always sa Sometimes, 
indeed, during his protracted holidays, it was of the gravest 
sort ; for, while his work was going through the press, he oc- 
cupied himself again with careful inquiries into the authority 
and doctrines of the Christian religion. He read Marsh on 
the origin of the first three Gospels in his Prolegomena to the 
translation of ^ Michaelis " ; the firat volume — being all then 
published — of Norton's ** Grcnuiaencss of the Gospels," to 
whose learning and power he bore testimony in a note to the 
" Ferdinand and Isabella " ; Newcome's " Harmony " ; Pale/s 
"Evidences"; Middleton's "Free Inquiry"; and Gibbon's 
famous chapters, — works the last three of wliich he liad 
considered and studied before. A little later he read Norton's 
" Statement of Ileosons," and Funicss on the Four Gcwpols ; 
but ho did not go so thoroughly as he luid in his pi*cvioud 
inquiries into the orthodox doctrines, as they are called ; for, 
as he said, he was mora and more satisfied that they were un- 
founded. Afler expressing himself decidedly on these points, 
and coming to the general conclusion that " the study of po- 
lemics or biblical critics will tend neitlier to settle principles 
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nor dear ap doubts, but mihor to confuse the former and mul- 
tiply the latter," he concludes with these striking words : — 

*« To do well and act Jnstlj, to fear and to Ioto God, and to lore our 
neighbor as otmelyes, — in these is the essence of religion. To do this .is 
the safest, oar onlj safe coarse. For what we can beliere, we are not 
responsible, supposing wo examine candidly and patiently. For wliat we 
do, wo shall indeed be acoonntablo. The doctrines of the Sarionr nnfold 
tlio wlmlo code of momis by which our conduct sliould be rof^ilRtod. 
Who, tlion, wliAtovor dinicultics he may meet with in pnrticular incidents 
and opinions recorded in the Gospels, can hesitate to receive the great r^ 
lif^ous and moral truths inculcatofl by the Saviour n^ tlie words ofinxpiro' 
tion t I cannot, certainly. On those, tlicn, I will rest, and for all oIm 

* Wait the great teacher Death, and Qod adore.* ** 

Wlicn ho had come to the conclusion that the ^ Ferdinand 
and IsalKsIla ** was a successful book, and likely to last, — a re- 
sult at which he arrived very slowly,-— he abandoned the idea 
of writing the Life of Moliere, and turned, with a decided pur- 
pose, to the History of the Conquest of Mexico, which had 
been, for some time, interesting and tempting him in a way 
not to be resisted. One cause of his long hesitation was the 
doubt ho felt whether he could obtain the materials that he 
deemed necessary for the work. He had written for them to 
Madrid, in April, 1838; but before a reply could reach him, 
weary of a vacation which, reckoning from the time when ho 
finished the composition of '* Ferdinand and Isabella,'' was now 
protracted to nearly two years, and quite sure that on all ac- 
counts he ought to be at work again, he began cautiously to 
enter on his new subject with such books as he could com- 
mand.^ 

In June he records that he had read with much care Hum- 
boldt's " Researches concerning the Institutions of the Ancient 
inlinbilants of America," antl his " Now Spain." It was his 
earliest acquaintance with the works of this great man, except 
(hat, when writing an account of the first voyage of Columbus for 
his ^ Ferdinand and Isal)ella," ho had resorted to that mine of 
knowledge and pliilosophy, the ^ Examen Critique de rHistoire 

^ He folt the need of a grave subject, and of sncoess in it, as, I think, he 
always did after he had once begun his historical career. ** Mere ephemeral 
success/' ho records in 1888, ** still less paltry profit, will not content me, I 
am confident.'* 
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et do la G^ograpbie da Nouyean ContinenL" * Tlie two works 
he now studied are, howeyer, in some respects, of more sig- 
nificance, and he thus notes hb opinion of them : — 

«< Humboldt if a true pliiloaopher, divosted of local or natioiial preja- 
dioes, fortifted with uncommon learning, which supplies him with abun- 
dant illnstntions and analogies. Like most trulj learned men, he is 
cautions and modest in his deductions, and, thdugh ho assembles Tcry 
many remarkable coincidences between tlie Old World and the New in 
iheir institutions, notions, habits, &c., yet he does not infer that the New 
World was peopled from tlio Old, — much loss from what particuhir 
nation, as mora rush speculators luive done." 

The notes to liis ** Conquest of Mexico " abound in similar 
expressions of admiration for the great trayeller ; a man who, 
as an obeeryer of nature, was once said by Biot (a competent 
judge, if anybody was) to haye been equalled by none since the 
days of Aristotle. 

But though my friend was much interested in those works, 
and, during the year 1888, read or ran oyer many others of less 
moment roluUng to the googniphy and pliysical condition of 
that part of America to which they relate, he did not yet begin 
to labor in earnest on his ^ Conquest of Mexico." In Septem- 
ber, his disinclination to work was yery strong. 

" I have been indolent," he says, " the hist fortnight. It is not easy to 
go forward without the steady impulse of a definite object In the un- 
certainty as to the issue of my application in Spain, I nm withont such 
impulse. I ought alwajrs to find suflloiont in tlio general ndvnntAgcs re- 
sulting from study to my mental resources, — advantages to be felt on 
wliatcver subject my mind is engaged. Hut I am resolved to mend, and 
to employ all the lionrt) my rcaulcr is with mo, and something more, when 
my eye will serve. Of one thing I am persuaded. No motives but those 
of an honest fame and of usefulness will have much weight in stirauUting 
my kkbors. I never shall be satisfied to do my work in a slovenly way, 
nor snperficuilly. It would be impossible for me to do tlie job-work of a 
literary Iinck. Fortunately, I am not obliged to write fur bi-ead, and I 
never will write for money." 

One anxiety, which had troubled him for a time, wns re- 
moved iu tlio following winter by the prompt courtesy of Mr. 
Washington Irving. It was not such an anxiety as would have 
occurred to everybody under the same circumstances, nor one 
that would have been always so readily and pleasantly re- 
moved as it was in the present case, by the following corre- 
spondence : — 

* Ferdinand and Isabella, Part I. Chap. XVI., notes. 
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MR. PRESCOTT TO MR. IRVTNa. 

Boston, Dec SI, 1838. 
Mt dbar Sir, 

If you will allow one to address 70a so fiuniliarlj who has not the 
pleasure of year porsonal acquaintance, though he feels as if he had known 
jou for a long time. Our friend Mr. Cogswell,* who is here on a short 
▼ixit, hits inoutiono<l to mo a convcrsiition which he luid with you rospect- 
iii;; tliu (Ictfi^ti I litul formed of giving an account of tlio Con(|Ucst of 
Mexico and Peru. I hope you will excuse me if I tell you how the 
mnitcr stnnds with me. 

Suon after I iiod dc8|mtclicd their Catliolic Highnesses, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, I found the want of ray old companions in the long hours of an 
idle man's life, and, as I looked round for something else, the History of 
Cortds and Pizarro struck me as the best subject, from its growing out of 
the |)cri(Ml I liarl l)ocome familiar witli, as well as from its relation to our 
own country. I found, too, tluit I hail peculiar fmnlitics for getting such 
lHM)k.H and iniuui8cri|itH as I needed from Madrid, through tlio kindness of 
tienor Caltlcron, whom you know. 

The only doubts I had on the subject wore respecting your designs in 
the same way, since you had aUeady written the adventures of the early dis- 
coverers. I thought of writing to you, to leam from you your intentions, 
but I was afraid it might seem impertinent in a stranger to pry into your 
aniurs. I made inquiries, however, of several of your friends, and could 
not loam that you hud any purpose of occupying yourself witli tlie sub- 
ject ; and, as you had never made any public intimation of the sort, I be- 
lieve, and several ycani had elapsed since your last publication of tlie kind, 
during wliidi your attention hiul licon diroc*.tcd in anotlier channel, I con- 
clndinl tliot yon hail abandonc^l the intention, if you had ever formed it 

1 nnwiu up my mind, therefore, to go on with it, and, nn I pro|K>seil to 
give a pretty thorough ])reliminary view of the state of civilisation in Mex- 
ico and Peru previous to Uie Conquest, I determined to spare no pains or 
expense in collecting materials. I have remitted three hundred pounds to 
Moilrid for the purchase and copying of books and mHnnscripts, and have 
also sent for Lord Kingsborougli's and such other works relating to Mex- 
ico ns I can get from London.' I have also obtained letters to individuals 
in Mexico for tlie purpose of collecting what may be of importance to me 
there. 8umC of the works from London have nrrivoti, and tlie drafVs from 

* The reference here is to Mr. J. G. Cogswell, the well-known head of the 
A^tor Library, New York, to whose disinterestedness, enthusiasm, and knowl- 
edge that important institution owes hardly less of its character and success 
than it does to the elder Mr. Astor, whose munificence founded it, or to the 
younger Mr. Astor, who, in the same spirit, has sustained it and increased 
Its resources. Mr. Cogswell, from his youth, was intimate in the Preseott 
family, and always much cherished by every member of It; so that, being 
on equally intimate and aflfoctionate tenns witli Mr. Irving, he was the best 
possible person to arrange such a delicate affair between the parties. 

f This he had done about nine mouths earlier. 
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Madrid sliow that my ordon aro oxocnting thoro. Snch works as can lie 
got here in a protty good collection in the College library I have already 
examined, and wait only for my books from Spain. 

Tliis is tlio state of offiurs now that I have learned from Mr. C. tliat 
yon had originally proposed to treat the same subject, and that you re- 
quested him to say to me, that yon should relinquish it in my favor. I 
cannot sufficiently express to you my sense of your courtesy, which I can 
very well appreciate, as I know the mortification it would have caused mo, 
if, contrary to my expectations, I liad found you on the ground ; for I am 
but a dull sailer from the embarrassments I labor under, and should have 
found but sorry gleanings in the field which you had thoroughly burnt 
over, as they say in the West I fbur the public will not fool so murJi 
pleased as myself by tliis liberal conduct on your part, and I am not sure 
that I should have a right in their eyes to avail myself of it.' But I trust 
yon will tliink difibrently when I accept your proflfered courtesy in the 
same cordial spirit in wliich it was given. 

It will be conferring a still further favor on me, if you will allow me 
occasionally, whon I may find the want of it, to ask your advice in the 
progress of tlie work. There are few persons among us wlio have paid 
much attention to these studios, and no one, hero or elsewhere, is so 
fiuniliar as yoursolf with tlie track of S|Hinish adventure in tlie Now World 
and so well qualified certainly to give advico to a comimmtivoly mw lumd. 
])o not fear tliot tliis will ox|kmio you to a tn>ublosouio M)rrL*M|Min(lon(^ I 
Iwvo never boon uddicied to niudi letter-writing, tliuugh, fruiu tlie siioci- 
men before you, I am afraid you will think those I do write are some- 
what of the longest. 

Believe me dear Sir, with great respect. 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Pbbsoott. 

P. S. Will yon permit me to say, that if yon have any materials in 
jonr own library liaving a bearing on tliis subject, that cannot be got here, 
and that yon hf^vo no occasion for yoursolf, it will be a great favor if you 
will dispose of them to me. 



ME. IRVINa TO MB. PRESCOTT. 

Nbw York, Jan. 18, 1880. 
Mt dbar Sir, 
Your letter met with some delay in reaching me, and since the receipt 
of it I have been hovering botwoon town and country, so as to Iiave had 
no qiiiot luisnre for an eiirliur reply. 

I liad always intended to write an account of the '* Conquest of Mex- 
ico," as a suite to my " Columbus," but loh Spain without making the 

I A similar idea is very gracefully expressed In the Preface to the Gonqnest 
of Mexico, where, after relating the circumstance of Mr. Irving's relinquish- 
ment of the subject, Mr. Prescott adds : " While I do but justice to Mr. Irving 
by this statement, I fool the prejudice it does to myself iu the unavailing re- 
gret 1 am oxcitiug in the bosom of the reader.** 
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roqaiilte resosrchcs. Tbo nnactUcd life I rabtcqaentlj led for aomo j«ura» 
and Uio iiitcmiptiona to my literary plans by other occupations, made mo 
defer tlie ondertakiiig from year to year. Indeed, the more I considered 
tlie subject, the more I became aware of the necessity of doroting to it 
great labor, patient research, and watchful discrimination, to get at the 
tmUi, and to dispel the magnificent mircufe with which it is enreloped. For, 
unless this were done, a woric, however well executed in point of literary 
nicrir, would be liable to be subverted and supcrMxled by subsequent works, 
grounded on tliose docimientnry evidences tJiat might be dug out of the 
chaotic archives of Spain. Tliese considerations loomed into groat ob- 
stacles in my mind, and, amidst the hurry of other matters, dela^ me in 
putting my hand to the enterprise. 

Aliont tliroe yenni since I made an attempt at it, and set one of my 
nephews to act as pioneer and get together materials under my direction^ 
but his own concerns called him elsewhere, and the matter was again post- 
poned. Last autunm, after a fit of deep depression, feeling the want of 
Bometliing to rouse and exercise my mind, I again recurred to this subject 
Fearing tlint, if I waited to collect materials, I should never take hold of 
them, and knowing my own temperament and habits of mind, I determined 
to dash into it at once ; sketch out a narrative of the whole enterprise, 
using Solis, Horrcra, and Bemal Diaz as my guide-books ; and, having 
thus acquainted myself with tlie whole ground, and kindled myself into a 
heat by tiie exercise of drafting the story, to endeavor to strengthen, cor- 
rect, direct, and autlienticate my work by materials from every source 
within my reach. 

I accordingly set to work, and had made it my daily occupation for 
about throe months, and sketched out tlie groundwork for Uie first volume, 
when I Icnrned from Mr. Cogswell that yon had undertaken the same 
enUMiiriMe. I at once folt how niiirh more jiiHtice tlie sii1jo<!t would ro- 
rcive at your hniuls. Kvcr since I had liocn meddling with the tlieine, its 
gnindciir and mngnincence had been growing u)K>n me, and I had felt 
moru niitl more floiibtriil whether I should Ix) al)le to treat it amtdaiUoutfy, 
— that is to say, with the extensive research and thorough investigation 
which it merited. The history of Mexico prior to the discovery and con- 
quest, and the actual state of its civilization at the time of the Spanish 
invasion, are questions in the highest degree curious and interesting, yet 
dilTicuU to be ascertained clearly from the false lights thrown upon them. 
Even the writings of Padre Sahagun perplex one as to the degree of faith to 
be placed in them. These themes are connected ^nth the grand enigma 
that rests upon the primitive population and civilization of the American 
continent, and of wliicli the singular monuments and remains scattered 
throughout the wilderness serve but os tantalizing indications. 

The manner in which yon have execnted your noble «* History of Fer- 
dinand and Isalx^lla" gave me at once an assurance that you were the man 
to undertake the subject. Tour letter shows that I was not wrong in the 
convictioui and that you have already set to work on the requisite prepa- 
nitions. In at once yielding np the thing to you, I feel tliot I am bat 
doiiiR my duly in Ic-nving one of the most magnificent tliemes in American 
history to Im) treated by one who will build up from it an enduring mon- 
ument in the literature of our country. I only hope that I may live to see 
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jovr wori( exociitod, and to road in it an anthentic nooonnt of that oon- 
queat, and a Batisfactory ductusion of the yarioiu questionB which since mj 
bojliood Iiare been full of romantic cliarm to me, but which, wliile thej 
exdtod my ima(i;i nation, liavo over porploxod my judgment. 

I am sorry Uuit I have no worlu to oifor you that you have not in the 
Boston libraries. I liave mentioned the anUiors I was malting use of. 
They are to be found in the Boston Athemsum, though I doubt not yon 
have them in your own possession. While in Madrid, I liad a few clwp- 
tors of Pailro Saliagun copied out for mo, rcbtiiig merely to some points 
of the Spanish invasion. Ilis work you will find in Lonl Kingsborougli's 
collection. It professes to give a complete account of Mexico prior to the 
conquest, its public institutions, trailcs, callings, customs, &c., &c. Should 
I find among my books any tluU may be likely to be of service, I will send 
them to you. In the mean time do not hesitate to command my services 
in any way yon may think proper. 

I am scrawling this letter in great haste, as you will doubtless perceive, 
bnl beg you wlU take it as a proof of the sincere and very high reaped 
and esteem with which I am 

Tonr firieAd and servant, 

Wabhihotoh Irtihg.* 



MR, rRKSCOTT TO MH. lUVINO. 

BosTOir, Jan. 25, 1839. 
Mt DBAJi Sib, 
Yon will be alarmed at again seeing an epistle iVom me so soon, but I 
cannot refrain from replying to your rery kind communication. I have 
read your letter with much interest, and — I may truly say, as to that 
part of it which animadverts on the importance of the theme, as illustrat- 
ing the Mexican AiUiquitics — with some dismay. I fctir you will lie 
sadly disappointed, if you expect to see a solution by mo of those vexed 
questions which have bewildered the brains of so many professed anti- 
quarians. My fingers aro too clumsy to unravel sudi a snarl. All I pro- 
pose to do in this port of the subject is, to prosont tlie reader such a view 
of the institutions and civilization of the conquered people as will interest 
him in their fortunes. To do this, it will not be necessary, I hope, to in- 
volve myself in those misty speculations which require better sight than 
mine to penetrate, but only to state facts as far as they can be gathered 
from authentic story. 

• How Mr. Prescott felt on receiving this letter, may be seen fVom the fol« 
lowing note enclosing It to mo, tlio day it ciimo to Inuid: — 

January, 2l8L 
Mio Carissimo, 
I told you Uiat I wrote to Irving, thanking him for his courtesy the other 
day. Hore is his response, which I tlionght yon would like to see. He puts 
me into a fright, by the terrible responsibilities he throws on the subject, or 
rather on the man who meddles with iL 

Ever thine, 

W. H. PBBSOorr. 
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For thia part of the rahjoct, therefore, I hare not attempted to collect 
mannscriptf, of which I sappoeo there is a groat number in tlto lihrarics of 
Ifexioo, — at least, there was in Clarigero's time, — bat I shall content 
myself with the examination of such works as have been before the public, 
including, indeed, the compilation of Lord Kingsborough, and the great 
French worlc, " Antiquities Moxicaines," since published, the chief value 
of IwHh of which, I situpoct, except the chronicle of Snhngnn in the former, 
rotisiurs in thotr pictorial illimtmtinns. My chief ohjnrt is the Conquest, 
aii«l iIni iimtoriniM 1 niii omlmvoriiifi: to ti>n(M*t are willi Uio view to tlio 
exhibition of tliis in tlio iiMMt nutliontic light 

It will give you satisfaction to Icam tliat my efforts in Spain promise 
to he attended with perfect success. I received letters last week from 
^fndrid, informing mo that tlie Academy of History, at tlie instance of 
Seilor Navarreto, had granted my application to have copies taken of anj 
and all manuscripts in their possession having relation to the Conquest of 
Mexico and Peru, and had appointed one of their body to carry Uiis into 
eflbrt. This person is a German, named Lembke, the antlior of a work 
on the early history of Spain, which one of the English journals, I ro- 
mcm1)cr, rapped me over tlie knuckles for not having seen.* This 
learned Thebfin happens to be in Madrid for the nonce, pursuing some 
investigations of his own, and he has taken charge of mine, like a true 
German, inspecting everything and selecting just what has reference to my 
subject In this way he has been employed with four copyists since July, 
and has amassed a quantity of unpublished documents illustrative of the 
Mexican Conquest, which, he writes me, will place the expedition in a 
new and authentic light He bos already sent oflf two boxes to Cadis, 
and is now employed in hunting up the materials relating to Peru, in • 
which, ho snp, the Library ap})cars to lie equally rich. I wish he mity 
not be too sanpiinc, and that Uio manuscripts may not fall into tlie hands 
of Carlist or Christine, who would probably work them up into musket- 
waddings in much less time tlian they were copying. 

The specifications of manuscripts, furnished me by Dr. Lembke, make 
me feel nearly iiidcpciulcnt of Mexico, with wliich the communications 
are now even moro oUtructod than witli Spain. I have endeavored to 
open them, however, tlirough Mr. Poinsett and the Messrs. Barings, and 
cannot but hope I shall succeed t||irongh one or the other channel. 

I had no idea of your having looked into the subject so closely your- 
self, still less that you had so for broken ground on it I regret now that 
I hofl not communicated with you earlier in a direct way, as it might have 

>• Goschlchto von Spanicn, von Friederich Wilhclm Lembke, Erster Band. 
Hamburg, 1B31, 8vo. It goes no farther than about the year A. D. 800, and 
tliorcrorc couhl not have been of the least importance to one writing the His- 
tory of Ferdhmnd and Isabella, who lived seven hundred years later. Dr. 
Lembke, indeed, rendered good service to Mr. Prescott in collecting the 
materials Tor the " Conqacsts ** of Mexico and Peru ; but he wrote no more 
of his own History of Spain, which was, however, continued by Heinrieh 
SchHfer, down to about 1100, — a period still far from that of the Catholio 
Sovereigns, — besides which Schiifer's work did not appear until 1844, six 
years ader the appearance of the '* Ferdinand and Isabella.** So muoh for 
the chirvoifanee of the English Journalist 

K 
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MTod both, or nUhor ono of ai, aomo provions profwnUion ; for daring 
tUo flummor and anUinin I haro boon oecapi«l with tlio invostipaioii of 
tlie eurly Mexican history, haying oxplorod all tho aournsa witliin mj 
reach bore, and lioiiig Htoppoil bj tlio want of [more of] tlioro. 

Now that I hare gone on to fiur with my prQparationi, I can only 
acknowledge jowr great courtesy towards me with my hearty thanks, fbr 
I know well that whaterer adTantage I might haye acquired on the score 
of materials would hare boon fiur — Tcry flur — outweighed by tho superi- 
ority in all otiior respects of what might full from your pen. And your 
rolinqubhing tlio ground sooms to impose on me an additional responsi- 
bility, to try to make your ploro goo4l, from wliicli a stontor lioart tluui 
mine might well shrink. I trust, liowovor, tluit in you I shiUl llml a gen- 
erous critic, and allow me to add, with sincerity, that the kind words yon 
have said of the only child of my brain have gratified me, and toadied 
me more deeply than anything that has yet rMched me horn my coon- 
trymen. 

Belie?e mo, my dear sir, 

With sincere respect. 

Tour friena and tenrant» 

Wm. H. FsiaooTT. 



Binoe writing this chapter, and, in fkct, since this work itself was finished 
and sent to press, the third Tolume of the oharmhig ** Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving, by his Nephew, Pierre If. Irving/* has been published. 
It contains the following additional interesting fkots upon the subject of the 
Conquest of Mexico: — 

** Mr. Irving," says his biographer, '* was now busy upon the History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, and it was upon this theme that ho was exercising tluit 
'vein of literary occupation ' alluded to at the close of tlie foregoing letter [to 
Mrs. Van Wart, his sister]. He hod not only commenced the work, but had 
made a rough draught to form the groundwork of the first volume, when he 
went to New York to procure or consult some books on the subject. Ho was 
engaged In the * City Library,' as it Is commonly designated, though Its official 
style is *The New York Society Library,* then temporarily In Chambers 
Street, when he was accosted by Mr. Joseph Q. Cogswell, tho eminent 
scholar, afterwards so long and honorably connected with tlio Asti)r Libniry. 
It was from this gentleman that Mr. Irving firat lonniod thiit Mr. Proscott, 
who had a few months before gained a proud name on both sides of Uie 
Atlantic, by his * History of Ferdinand and Isabolla,* now had tlie work in 
contoiniilaUon upon wliicli ho liiul nctivoly ooiiiiiioiicod. Cogtiwoll llmt 
sounded liiiu, on tlio iHtrt of Mr. Pruscott, to know what miltjoct liu wtis occu- 
pied upon, as ho did not wish to come agnio across tlie same ground with 
him. Mr. Irving asked, * Is Mr. Proscott engaged upon an American sub- 
ject? ' * He is,' was the reply. * What is It? Is it Uie Conquest of &Ioxi- 
CO?' *It is/ answered Cogswell. * Well then/ said Mr. Irving, M am 
engaged upon that subject j but tell Mr. Prescott I abandon it to him, and I 
am happy to have this opportunity of testifying my high esteem for his talents 
and my sense of the very courteous manner in which he has spoken of myself 
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Mid my wrltingis In his ** Ferdinand luid babella,*' tboogh ihej inttrferad 
with a fmrt of tlic stibjoct of liis history.' *' 

Abont fire yean later, Mr. Irving, then <rar Minister in Spain, recetTed from 
Mr. Prescott a copy of his ** History of the Conquest of Mexico," in the 
Preface to which he makes his public acknowledgment to Mr. Inring for 
giving op the subject. 

How Mr. Irving received it will appear from the following account by his 
biographer. '* * I need not say,' writes Mr. Irving to me, in noticing its re- 
ceipt, * how much I am delighted with the work. It well sustains the high 
roptitation acquinyl by tlio " History of Konlinatid nnd Tsnl>cllfi. " ' Then, ad- 
verting to tlie terras of Mr. Prescott's liandsome acknowledgment in tlie Pre- 
face, to which I had called his attention, he adds: * 1 doubt whether Mr. Prescott 
was aware of the extent of tlie sacrifice I made. This was a favorite subject, 
which had delighted my imagination ever since I was a boy. I had brought 
home books from Spain to aid me in it, and looked upon it as the pendant to 
my Columbus. When I gave it up to him, I, in a manner, gave him up my 
broad ; Tor I depended upon the profit of it to recruit my waning finances. I 
lifitl no oUicr siiltjcct at hand to supply its placo. I was dismoimto<l from my 
chevnl tie iMUtUU^ and have never boon completely mountod since Hail I 
ncconiplisliod Uiat work, my whole pecuniary situation would have been 
nUorc<l When I made the sacrifice, it was not with a view to com- 
pliments or thanks, but from a warm and 8u<ldon impnise. I am not sorry 
for having made it. Mr. Prescott has justified the opinion I expressed at the 
time, that he would treat the subject with more close and ample research 
than I should probably do, and would produce a work more thoroughly 
worthy of the theme. He has produced a work that does honor to himself 
and his country, and I wish him the full ei\joyment of his laurels.' " — Life 
of Irving, 1863, Vol. III. pp. 188 sqq., and 148 sqq. 

. Tlinro are Tow so honntiriil passages as this in literary history, deformed as 
it orion is Willi tlio jealousies and quarrels of autliorsliip. One, however, not 
unlike it will be found subsequently in this volume, when we come to the 
relations between the author of the '* History of Philip the Second," and the 
author of " Tlio Rise of tlio Dutch Republic" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

1839 - 1842. 

Hn GORBXSrOMDBHOB BK00MB8 IMPORTANT. — LbtTBB TO IrYIHO. — LbT- 
TBBa PROM SI8MOMDI, TlIlBRBY, TtTLBB, AMD BOQBRS. — LbtTBB TO 
GaYABGOS. — MbMOBAMDA. — LbTTBBB to GaTAROOS, AMD OTBBB8. — 
LbTTBRS FBOM FoBD AMD Tytlbb. 

UNTIL some time afier the appearance of '< Ferdinand 
and Isabella," Mr. Prescott wrote vcrj few letters to 
anybody, and most of those ho did write are lost. He coire- 
sponded, of course, with his family, in 181 G and 1817, when 
he was in Europe, and he wrote sulisequently to one or two 
personal and household friends, whenever he or they hupiiened 
to be away from Boston. These letters, so far as they hare 
been preserved, I have used in the preceding nan*ative. But 
his life, though he was much in society in Boston, was — both 
from preference and from his peculiar infirinitics — in oncT 
sense very retired. He travelled hardly at all, thinking tliat 
the exposures involved by journeys injured his eye, and there- 
fore the occasions on which he wrote letters to his family were 
very rare. At the same time, his urgent and steady occupa- 
tions made it difHcult for him to wnte to others, so that he had 
.no regular correspondence from 1818 to 1839 with any single 
person. In one of the few letters that he wrote before he be- 
came known as an author, he says that in the preceding thi*ee 
months he had written to but two pci-sons, — to both on busi- 
ness ; and in another letter, equally on business, but written a 
little later, he says, that the friend to wliorn it wi\s addresscil 
would ^Miardly know what to make of it" that he should write 
to him at all. 

With his private Memoranda, begun in 1820, and continued 
to the last, so as to fill above twelve hundred pages, the case 
is somewhat different, although the result is nearly the same. 
Ample enough tlicy certainly aie from the first, and, for their 
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private pnrpoees, thej are both apt and suiRcient But ncarij 
or quite the whole of the earlier two-thirds of this minute 
record is filled with an account of his daily studies, of his good 
resolutions, often broken, and of his plans for the future, oflen 
disappointed. Such records were from their nature only for 
himself, and only of transient interest even to him. 

l\\\i after Uio success of Uio *^ Ferdinand and Isabella," his 
relations to the world were changed, and so, in some degree, 
were his hopes and purposes in life. While, therefore, until 
that time, his correspondence and Memoranda furnish few ma- 
teriab for his life, they constitute afterwards not only the best, 
but tlie largest, part of whatever may be needful to exhibit him 
as ho really was. I begin, therefore, at once with the letters 
and Momonuida of 1839, for, althougli some of tliem look much 
ahead, and talk about his ** History of Philip the Second,** 
while he was yet busy with the " Conquest of Mexico," and 
before he had even taken in hand that of Peru, still they show 
what, at the time, were his occupations and thoughts, and give 
proof of the providence and forecast which always constituted 
important traits in his character, and contributed much to his 
success in whatever ho undertook. 

The first of his letters 1>cloiiging to this period is one con- 
taining his views on* a subject which has by no means yet lost 
the whole of its interest as a public question, — that of inter- 
national copyright 



TO WASHINGTON IRVtNa 

B08T011, Deo. 24, 1889. 
Mt dbab Sir, 
X received some weeks since a letter from Dr. Liel)cr, of Columbia Col- 
lege, South Carolina, in which lie informed me, that measures were to be 
taiccii in Congress, this session, for making such an alteration in onr copy- 
right law as should secure the lienefits of it to foreigners, and thus enaible 
us to profit in turn by Uieirs. He was very desirous that I should write, 
if I could not see you personally, and request your co-operation in the 
matter. I felt very reluctant to do so, knowing that you must be much 
better acquainted than I was witli tlie state of the affair, and, of course, 
could judge much licttcr what was proper to bo done. My indefatigable 
correspondent, however, has again written to mo, pressing the necessity of 
communicating with you, and stating in confidence, ns lio says, that Mr. 
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UNTIL some time afier the appearance of '< Ferdinand 
and Isabella," Mr. Prescott wrote vcrj few letters to 
anybody, and most of those ho did write are lost. He coito- 
sponded, of course, with his family, in 181 G and 1817, when 
he was in Europe, and he wrote sulisequently to one or two 
persoiml and household friends, whenever ho or tlioy luipjiened 
to be away from Boston. These letters, so far as they hare 
been preserved, I have used in the preceding narrative. But 
his life, though he was much in society in Boston, was — both 
fi*om preference and from his peculiar infirinities — in oncT 
sense very retired. He travelled hardly at all, thinking tlmt 
the exposures involved by journeys injured his eye, and there- 
fore the occasions on which he wrote letters to his family were 
very rare. At the same time, his urgent and steady occu)>n- 
tions made it difHcuU for him to write to others, so that he had 
.no regular correspondence from 1818 to 1839 with any single 
person. In one of the few letters that he wrote before he be- 
came known as an author, he says that in the preceding three 
months he hod written to but two pci-sons, — to both on busi- 
ness ; and in another letter, equally on business, but written a 
little later, he says, that the friend to wliom it wi\s addressed 
would *^ hardly know what to nuike of it " that he should write 
to him at all. 

With his private Memoranda, begun in 1820, and continued 
to the last, so as to fill above twelve hundi*ed pages, the case 
is somewhat different, although the result is nearly the same. 
Ample enough they certainly are from the first> and, for tlieir 
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private purposes, thej are both apt and suiRcient But ncarij 
or quite the whole of the earlier two-tliirds of this minate 
record is filled with an account of his daily studies, of his good 
resolutions, often broken, and of his plans for the future, often 
disappointed. Such records were from their nature only for 
himself, and only of transient interest even to him. 

Ihit after Uio success of Uio *^ Ferdinand and Isabella," his 
relations to the world were changed, and so, in some degree, 
were his hopes and purposes in life. While, therefore, until 
that time, his correspondence and Memoranda furnish few ma- 
terials for his life, they constitute afterwards not only the best, 
but the largest, part of whatever may be needful to exhibit him 
as ho really was. I begin, therefore, at once with the letters 
and Momonuida of 1839, for, althougli some of tliem look much 
ahead, and talk about his " History of Philip the Second,** 
while he was yet busy with the " Conquest of Mexico," and 
before he had even taken in hand that of Peru, still they show 
what, at the time, were his occupations and thoughts, and give 
proof of the providence and forecast which always constituted 
important traits in his character, and contributed much to his 
success in whatever he undertook. 

The first of his letters l>cloiiging to this period is one con- 
taining his views on* a subject which has by no means yet lost 
Uie whole of its interest as a public question, — tliat of inter- 
national copyright 



TO WASHINGTON IRVlNG. 

BosTOii, Deo. 24f 1889. 
Mt dbab Sir, 
I received somo weeks since a letter from Dr. Liober, of Columbia Col- 
lef[;e, South Carolina, in which ho iuformed me, that measures were to be 
token in Congress, this session, for making such an alteration in our copy- 
riglit law as should secure the lienofits of it to foreigners, and thus enaible 
us to profit in turn by Uieirs. Ho was very desirous tliat I should write, 
if I could not see you personally, and request your co-operation in tlie 
matter. I felt very reluctant to do so, knowing Uiat you must be much 
bettor acquainted than I was with the state of the affair, and, of course, 
could judge much liotter wlmt was proper to bo done. My indcfatigablo 
correspondent, however, has again written to me, pressing the necessity of 
commuuicatiiig with you, and stating in confidence, as lie says, that Mr. 
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of knowing! Will not yoa oxliibit Uiis decay ever mora rapid, from tho 
midst of wliich you yrill extnust sach important lessons 1 Consider that 
the more yon hare giTon to the public, the more it would hare a right to 
demand of you. rcnnit mo to join my voice to tliat of tlio public iu this 
demand, as I have done in applauding what you have ahready done. 
Believe me, with sentiments of the highest consideration, 
Sir, 
Tonr obedient servant, 

J. C. L. da SiBMOHDi. 
Ohtoes, pr&s Qen&ve, Sept 1, 1889. 

The next letter referred to, which is one from the author of 
the ^ Histoire de la Conqudte de FAngleterre par les Nor- 
mandfly" himself quite blindi b very interesting on all ac- 
counts, 

FROM M. P. AUGUSTIN THIERBT. 

MOKBIBUR, 

Fanlonnoz moi d'avoir tonM si longtomps ii vons romorcior du present 
quo vous avoz ou la bouti^ do me fuiro. Doux causes ont contribute k 
oe retard : d'abord j'ai voulu lire en entier votre bel euvrage, et les aven- 
gles lisent Icntement ; ensnito J'ai vonln vous envoyer, oomme un bion 
faiblo rotour, deux volumes qui dtoient sous presse ; je pronds la liberty de 
vous les offiir. Je ne saurais, Monsieur, vous exprimor tout le phiisir que 
ma'a fait la lecture de votre " Histoire du R^gne de Ferdinand et d'lsa- 
belle." Cestun de oes livres ^;alement remarquables pour le fond et pour 
la forme, oil se montront h la fois dcs Etudes approfondics, nno haute miscni 
ct uu grand tidout d'dcrivaiu. Ou sent quo vos rcdiorulios ont |icnelrc nu 
fond du sujct, quo vous avoz tout 6iw\i6 aux sources, les origiiios na- 
tionnlos ot proviniiulcs, les tnulitioiis, h« iiKvurs, li« diiiliHicH, In k^isla- 
tion, les coutunics ; vos jugomouts sur la politi(|uo iiitdriuui'o et oxle'ricuro 
de la monarchie Espagnolo an 15*bm li^le sont d'une grande fermetd oi 
d'nne complete impartiality ; enfln il y a dans le r^it des dvfeuements 
cette c]art6 parfaite, cette gravite' sans effort et sobreroent colonic, qui est 
selon moi le vroi style de Thistoire. 

Vous avex tmvaill<$ co sujct avoc predilection, porccqno lit so trouvcnt les 
proldgombncB de I'histoiro du nouvcau mondo oil votro pays ticnt hi pre- 
mihro place ; conttiiucx, Monsieur, h hii (Clover le luoniinioiit doiit vous 
veucz do |X>Bcr la buse. J'uppreuds uvec peiiio que voire vue tie iwnl do 
Douveau, mois jo suis sans inquidtudo pour vos travaux U vonir; vous fcrez 
comme moi, vous rt^pdtcrez le devise du stoicicn Sustine, abstine, et vous 
exercerez les yeux de Tftme k ddfaut dcs ycux du corps. Croyez, Mon- 
sieur, k roa vivo sympathie pour une dcstinde qui sous ce rapport resscm- 
ble k la roicnne et agrtScz avec mcs remcrciments bien sincbrcs Tcxprcssion 
de ma haute cstime et de mon ddvonemcnt. 

P. Aug. Thibbbt. 
Paris, le 17 Mars, 1840. 
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The last of the three letters from writers of historical repa« 
tation b one 

FROM PATRICK FBA8EB TYTLEB. 

84 DeroDBhire Place [Londoo], Monday, Feb. S4, 1840. 
Mr DRAR Sir, 

I tnut you will piurdon my ao addrcssmg you, but it ie imixmibk) for 
me to nee any colder terms, in acknowledging yonr letter and the accom- 
panying present of your " EQstory of Ferdinand and Isabella." To the 
liigh merit of the work, and to the pUce it has now confessedly taken 
in European literature, I was no stranger ; but to receive it as a mark 
of your approbation and regard, and to be addressed from the New World 
as a brother laborer, greatly enlianoes the gift I am indeed much en- 
mnmgcd when I find that anything I hare done, or rather attempted to 
«1<>, has given you pleasure, tiomitse I- can sincerely say tlmt I (bol the 
value of your praise. Ton are indeed a lenient critic, and far overrate my 
liilHtrs, bat it will, I believe, be generally fonnd that tliey who know best, 
nii<l have most successfully overcome, tlie diflicultics of libtorical research 
are tlie readiest to think kindly of the eflforts of a fellow-kborer. 

I trust that you are again engaged on some high historical subject, and 
sincerely hope that yonr employing an amanuensis is not indicative of 
any return of that severe calamity which you so cheerfully and magnani- 
mously overcame in your " Ferdinand and IsabelUt." At present I am 
intently occupied with the last volume of my " History of Scotland/' 
which embraces the painful and mnch-controverted period of Mary. I 
have liceu fortunate in recovering many letters and origiiuU paiwrs, hitherto 
unknown, and hope to be able to tlirow some new light on the obscurer 
parts of her history ; but it is full of difficulty, and I sometimes despaur. 
Such as it is, I sluill beg your kind acceptance of it and my other Yolomes 
OS soon as it is published. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

With every feeling of respect and regard, 

Most truly yours, 

Patrick Frabek Tttlbb.. 

Other letters followed, of which one, characteristic of its 
author, maj be here inserted. 

FROM SAMUEL ROGEBS, ESQ. 

Mt dear Sir, 
How ungrateful must yon have thought me in neglecting so long to 
thank you for your invaluable present ; but, strange as it may be, I really 
imagined tliat I had done so in a letter to our excellent friend Mr. Tick- 
nor ; and, if I have not expressed what I felt, I have not felt the less ; for 
I cannot toll you the delight with which I have road every page of your 
8 
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nUtory, — a liiitory ao liappy in tho suhjoct, and, what in now a tliinf; 
almost unknown, bo woU studiod in the oxocntion, — which, wherever it 
comes, interests old and young, and is nowliero more esteemed than in tlio 
cities of Spain. Tliiuking of it as I must, it can lie no snuUl consolation 
to me to learn that in what I have done, or rather attempted to do, I have 
given the author any pleasure, early or late. At my age, much as I may 
wish for it, I have little chance of seeing you, though Sie distance lessens 
every day. But I am determined to live, if X can, till you have finished 
wluit I understand yon are now writing ; a nohle task, and every way 
well worthy of you. 

Pray allow me to subscribe myself 

Your much obliged and sincere friend, 

Samusl ROOBBt. 
London, March 80, 1840. 

The next letter belongs to the important series of those to 
the Spanish scholar who contributed so much to Mr. Presoott's 
success in preparing his ^ History of Philip the Second," * by 
collecting tlio larger portion of Uio materials for it. 

TO DON PA8CUAL DB QAYANQOS. 

BosTOH, June SO, 1840. 
Mr DBAK Sir, 

Our friend Ticknor hat informed me, that yon desired him to say to 
me, that there are some documents in the Britiah Museum rehuing to 
Mexico, which may be of yalue to me. I am extremely obliged and flat- 
tered by the friendly interest you take in my literary bbors, and I shall be 
glad to arail myself of the treasures in Che Museum. By a letter, dated 
April 4th, which you must have recdred ere this, I mentioned to yon, tliat 
I had received a large mass of manuscripts from Madrid.* As my friend 
Mr. Sparks, with whose high literary reputation you are proliably ac- 
quainted, is going to London, where he will pass some months, I send l)y 
him a list of the documents which I possess relating to Mexico and Pern, 
that I may not receive duplicates of any from the British Museum. If 
there are others of real value there relating to the Conquats of these two 
kingdoms, I should be very glad to have copies of them, and Mr. Sparks, 
whose labors will require him to be much in the British Museum, will do 
whatever you may advise in regard to having the copies made, and will 
forward tlicm to me. I shall be very glad if yon can get some one to 
select and copy from tlie corrc8|K>ndunco of GoutuUvo niul tlio CiUliulic 
Kings, and Mr. Sparks will reimburse you for the charges incurred on this 
aoconnt. But I fear, to judge from the specimen you have sent me, it will 
not bo easy to find one capulile of reading such hiuroglypliiuil clioractci's 
as these wortliy persons made use of. 

I am glad to learn from Ticknor that you are on the eve of publishing 

* See anU, p. 106. 

Jf This letter does not seem to have been preserved. 
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Totir SfHiniiih Ilistorj. Ton hnye not montioncd tlio natnre of tlio work, 
Imt I stippom from the direction of yonr sttidiot, as far as I andomtand 
them, it 18 tlio Spanish Arabic History. If so it is a splendid theme, which 
exhibits the mingled influences of European and Asiatic civilization, won- 
derfully picturesque and striking to the imagination. It is a subject 
which, to be properly treated, requires one who has wandered orer the 
scenes of faded grandeur, and stored his mind with the rich treasures of 
tlie original Amliic. Very few scholars are at all competent to the subject, 
nnd no one will rrjoico more than ni}'8clf in seeing it fall into your hands. 
l)ut perliaps I have misapprehended yonr work, as in your letter to Mr. 
Ticknor you merely call it a " History of Spain," and I shall be obliged 
by your telling me, when you do me the favor to write, what is the precise 
nature and oliject of it. Since writing to you, I have received letters firom 
my firiend Calderon,* the Spanish Minister at Mexico, communicating 
sundry documents, which he has procured for me there, as the public 
offices have all been thrown open to him. This is very good luck. Bnl 
tlie collections I luul previously from Spain were drawn, in part, from tho 
same source. 



MEMORANDA. 

August 14, 1 840. — General Miller, a very gallant and intelligent En- 
glishman, who has filled the highest posts in the revolutionary wars of 
South America, has been at Nalumt the last fortnight, and leaves to-mor- 
row. He brought letters to me, and I have derived great benefit as well 
OS ]>lcasnro from his society. He has given me mncli information rospect- 
iiiyr military nrntlcrH, and lins looked into the accoiiuls of the Imttlcs in my 
work, and |)ointod out a few inaccuracies.* 

Angust 15, 1840. — Monsieur Thierry, the author of the ** Conquest of 
England by the Normans," made tlie following remark in a letter the other 
day to Ticknor, which I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of transcribing, 
as it comes from one who is at the head of his art. 

** Si Je pouvais renoner nos conversations d'il y a deux ans, je ne vous 
parierois de la question du Canada, morte aqj^'^^'^^i* ^'^ ^® Tavenir 
littdraire dcs 6tats Unis, qui semblent ronloir prendre en ce point, commo 
en tout le reste, lenr revanche sur la vieiUe AJigleterre. J'ai dit Ik rotre 
ami M. Frescott, tout le ploisir que m'a fait son livre. C'est un ouvrage 
ctudi<5 h fond sur Ics sonrces, et parfaitement composd. II y a Ik autant 
de talent de style, et plus do liberty d'^prit, que ches les meilleurs histo- 
ricns Anglais." 

« See anU, p. 163. 

* General Miller died in South America In 1861, sixty-six years old. An 
account of the early part of his career was written by his brother, John Mil- 
ler, of which the second edition was published at London, in 3 vols., 8vo, 
1829. It is ail intcrcstiiig l)Ook, involving a history of much that was impor- 
tant in the alTnini of South America, and was translated into SinuiIrIi by 
General Torrijos, well known and much honored in the war of the Peninsula, 
1809-1814. 
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TO DON PASCUAL DS QATANG08. 

BosTOir, Feb. 1, 1841. 
Mt dbar Fbibvd, 

At last X hftTO reoeiTod the welcome praeent of yoiir Yolmne on the 
" Spanish Araba/' and the mannacripts of the *' Great Captain." I can- 
not suffidentlj expreii to jon my admiration of your work, published, too, 
as it shoold be, in so splendid a form. It far exceeds the expectations I 
had entertained, which, liowerer, were great, knowing your own familiarity 
with the ground.* During the few days it has boon in my possession, I 
have greedily run over it, as ¥roU as my eyes, aided by those of aiiotlior, 
would allow, and, though I have travelled over the ground before, as far 
as Spanish writers have cleared the way, I now see how much was left ob- 
scure and misunderstood, and perverted by the best of them. The work 
you have selected for transkuion is most happily chosen, not only from its 
own merits, but fix>m its embodying so many copious extracts from other 
sources, that it is in itself a sort of abridgment or encyclopsedia of the 
choicest passages relating to the multifarious topics of which it treats. 
Tliose certainly are of groat interest and importance. But your own notes 
tlirow a light over the whole, which can only come from a life of previous 
study in Uiis dc])artment. 

I wish it Iwd been my good fortnne to liave had such a guide in my 
poor attempts among tlie remains of Arubioii Spain. And liow much am 
I gratified to find my own Ubors, such as they are, noticed by you with 
the beautiful encomium, which, when I read your learned and accurate 
pages, I feel I am poorly entitled to. Tour book must certainty super- 
sede all that has gone before it on this topic, the learned but nnsatisifiio- 
tory — I did not know how unsatisfactory — bbors of Condtf, Masded, 
Cusi'ri, Cardonne, &c You have furnished a dear picture of tliat Asiatic 
portion of the Peninsular history without which tlie Eun>|)oan cannot be 
rightly interpreted or understood. I, of course, have hod time only to 
glance rapidly through these pages, and very imperfectly. I shall return 
to them witli more deliberation, when I come to a good rostiiig-phioe in 
my own narrative. I am just bringing my account of the state of tlio 
Aztec civilization to a close ; the most perplexing and thorny part of my 
own subject, which has cost me two years' labor. But I have wished to 
do it as thoroughly as I could, and I work much slower than yon do, and, 
I suspect, much less industriously. 

From about this time he occaaionally wrote letters to my 
eldest daughter, and sent them to her just as they come from 
his noctograph, without heing copied. Some of them are in- 
serted, to show how pleasantly he accommodated himself to tho 
tastes and humors of a young person. 

* ** History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in SpaiOf from the Arable of Al- 
Makkari, transUted by Pascual de Qayangos,*' 4tD, Vol. L, London, 1840; 
Vol. IL, 1848; published by the " Oriental TranskUon Fund." 
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TO MISS TICKNOR. 

Oct. 1, 1840. 
Mr DBAK Anika/ 

You said yon should like to try to make out my writing with my nocto- 
innph ; 80 I will giTo you a spocimon of it, and believe, if you can deci- 
pher it, you will be qualified to read Egyptian papyri or the monuments 
of Palmjrra. Wlien in Europe, some twenty years since, I met witli tliis 
appnnttus, and have used it ever since, by which my eyes have been 
spared, and tliose of others severely taxed. I hope you will never be re- 
duced to so poor a substitute for pen and ink. But if you are, I hope you 
will find as obliging an amanuensis as you have been to me sometimes. 

But to change the subject, and take up one which we were speculating 
upon this morning at the breakfast table, — Lord Byron. I think one is 
very apt to talk extravagantly of his poetry ; for it is the poetry of pas- 
sion, and carries away tlie sober judgment. It defies criticism from its 
very nature, Iwing lawless, indc|iendont of all rules, sometimes of gram- 
mar, and even of common sense. When he means to be strong, lie is 
often afToctod, violent, morbid ; if striking, is very obscnro, from dealing 
more in impressions tlian ideas. And partly from affectation, I snppose, 
partly from want of principle, and partly from tlie eiifiiii and disgust occa- 
sioned by long self-indulgence and by naturally violent passions, he is led 
into extravagances which outrage the reader, offend the taste, and lead 
many persons of excellent principles and critical disccromont to condemn 
him, both on the ground of moral and literary protcnsions. This is true, 
the more the pity. But tlien thero is, with all this smoke and fustian, a 
deep sensibility to tite sublime and beautiful in nature, a wonderful melody, 
or mtlior harmony, of language, consisting, not in an unbroken flow of 
versification, like Pope or Campbell, but in a variety, — the variety of 
nature, — in which startling ruggedness is relieved by soft and cultivated 
graces. As he has no narrative hardly in " Cliilde Harold," he would be 
very tiresome, if it wero not for this very variety of manner, so tliat what 
is a fault in itself produces a beautiful effect taken as a whole. He has 
great attractions, and, pouring out his soul unreservedly, turns up the 
depths of feeling which even those who acknowledge the truth of it would 
shrink from expressing themselves. — "There is a mess for you," as 

I) says. When you have made this out, bum it, as a lady would say. 

Addiot 



TO MISS TICKNOR. 

PSFPBRBLL, Oct. 25, 1^0. 

Mr DBAR Anika, 
You are so clever at hieroglyphics that I shall send you a little more of 
tltcm to unravel at your leisure, and in time yon may be qualified to 
make out a niunmiy wrapper or an obelisk inscription as well as Cham- 
|K)llion or Dr. Young. 

T A nnnio he gnve (n her In nnler to dtstlngiilMi her from her mother, whom 
ho eommouly oallod by her first name, which was also Anna. 
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TO DOH PASCUAL DS QATANQO& 

Bonos, Ptb. 1, IML 

At Imc I kavt ftceivvi fkm wiiuoai piMit of jov voluM <m die 
« *Tp>mA AidK* MiA tte ■MHcripCi of tbe " Gntt Cbpcaia." I cui- 
■ot ■■• ciMity Qgyw to yom mj od^intioo of jot wotk, poblidiri, too, 
t Ml i^bmM K 11 00 lyhaM a fawa. It fv exceeds tbe ezpectatiooi I 
IhA ceeertHMd, vlwli, kewever, voo gieet» kaownig jomr own fiuwliiritf 
vvik ti» fre— i* Dvri^f tbe fev dejrt it kee ben m mj p o— rinn, I 
keve ^imjJStj rm over ii» ■• ipbI ■• mj efn, aided by tfaoee of anotbcr, 
vmll di»v. e»i ibi^b I beve UmiFvled over tbe gnmad httan, as fiur 
~ e Jiei tbo «aj, I mam Me how wntk wee left ob- 
ti. end p e i fe i iBd bj tbe beet of tbeee. Tbe mirk 



^wt bev<e edit CM i fcr ovHleiiea is Meet beppij cbaieo, bqc only frooi its 
o«m iMiei^ boi fraoi i» iMbniji^ eo wmmj eopHMi cztnwii froa other 
ewBKca, iIhmi it Is ii ittdr a sort of abridg»eK or CMjelopcdia of the 
cbekort pooiecot wkri^ to tbe ■■biftiinoe lopies of wUcb it titaU. 
Tlwoe Mneealy awt of |:wt wKeeeet aad ieepntteie Bat jov own nolee 
ibi^v a H^ ^w iIk vInI^ vbkli caa oal/ oo«b Ihaa a life of pfOTiiNie 

I aivb it bad booa bit f^oed fertaae to bave bad aacb a gaide ia mj 
paer oMoafai asei^ tbe aaaaiai of Anbiea Slpaia. Aad baw aiacb aaa 
Iwawftii iofted 



OMb ae tbej ai% Mtieed byjoawitb 
tbe I la^iM iTaeeJaa, aiiicb. wkea I lead jaar leaned aad aecaiate 
fn^pia, I ft<l I as poartr eHMled le^ Tear baok nait certeialj eaper* 
atileantlMa ^c«Bt Mbiaitoa iMe tep< tbe leaned bat aaeat^M- 
IMT^I «d Mt ksMT Wv iiiiififi II J— kboia of Oead^ Maedeb, 
Ciriuv OM>k««ML Ac T«eba«aiiraidbedacAear pktaraoftbat AflMtie 
p^rtNiaef tbe baMMBlar biiaerf Mbeal vbeck Ike ffawipraa caaaocbe 
i^bt^ l ae w pt M ed er in jjiiiiii I. of eoen^ Iwva Ind tisM oal j to 
(Uw« wfelJT tbrom^ tbeee pe|||ti^ aad veiy ifeiftiillj. I aboil letan 
a^ ikna ««b vm** itlil ewaieii^ vkaa I cone to a (ood laMi^ei^laoe ia 
■^ ^«a aHnaerva. I as >Bet b w a bi i c aij aoeeaBl of tbe alaie of tbe 
Ateic aWkeaaea to a diet ; dbe noet patplBEiac mi^ tberaj part of 017 
«Mra n^pc^^ aback bee com ae raa jaen* leber. Bet I bava wiebed to 
d» a at t ki w i ^^ ree I nail aad I aack nacb abaarlboB jo« do» aad. 
I ni f K X \ 



W>Bft aK>at tKb tiae lie oocksbomJI^ wrote lelten to mj 
<rkkti4 da;^iiNr. aad «mic tkern 10 Ikt jmI as tkej eene finom 
h» txvts^rAf^ visb<>m Wta; copeed. Soae of ttMii aie in- 
««^^fM. to ;ii^'« ^^v pieukSiMiUT be wvwwHted hoeadf to tho 



• - Htt^jcT ^t^ 1tj.WTint.bim DraeHJM ie Sp^e> dwntke Ai^Weef Al- 
>Kiivs^ ir^sH^kM^i >T raK«ft2 dt Oa^w^e^* «ta^ TeL L^ 'iilii, lUii 
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TO MISS TICKNOR. 

Oct 1, 1840. 
Mt DBAS Ahika/ 

Yoa said joa shoald like to try to make out my writing with my nocto- 
graph ; so I will giro joa a spoctmcn of it, and bolicro, if joa can deci- 
pher it, joa will be qnalified to read Egjrptian papyri or the monnmentfl 
of Palmyra. Wlnsn in Europe, aome twenty years since, I met with tliis 
apimnttus, and liave nwxl it erer since, by which my eyes liave been 
spared, and those of others severely taxed. I hope you will never be re- 
duced to so poor a substitute for pen and ink. But if you are, I hope yoa 
will find as obliging an amanuensis as you have been to me sometimes. 

But to clumge the subject, and take up one which we were speculating 
upon this morning at the breakfast table, — Lord Byron. I think one ii 
very apt to talk extravagantly of his poetry ; for it is the poetry of pas- 
sion, and carries away the sober judgment. It defies criticism from its 
very nature, lioing lawless, indc|icmlcnt of all rules, sometimes of gram- 
mar, and even of common sense. When he means to be strong, he is 
often aflbctcd, violent, morbid ; if striking, is very obscure, from dealing 
more ill impressions tlian ideas. And partly from afToctation, I suppose, 
partly from want of principle, and partly from the ennui and disg^t occa- 
sioned by long self-indulgence and by naturally violent passions, he is led 
into extravagances which outrage Uie reader, offend the taste, and lead 
many persons of excellent principles and critical discernment to condemn 
him, both on the ground of moral and literary pretensions. This is true, 
the more the pity. But tlien there is, with all this smoke and fustian, a 
deep sensibility to tlie sublime and beautiful in nature, a wonderful melody, 
or ratlior harmony, of language, consisting, not in an unbroken (low of 
versification, like Pope or Camplxsll, but in a variety, — the variety of 
nature, — in which startling mggcdness is relieved by sof\ and cultivated 
graces. As he has no narrative hardly in " Childe Harold," lie would bo 
very tiresome, if it were not for this very variety of manner, so tliat what 
is a fault in itself produces a beautiful effect taken as a whole. He has 
great attractions, and, pouring out his soul unreservedly, turns up the 
depths of feeling which even those who acknowledge the truth of it would 
shrink from expressing themselves. — " There is a mess for yon," as 

D says. When you have made this out, bam it, as a lady would say. 

Addiol 




TO M18S TICKNOlt 

PErrBRBLL, Oct 85, 1^0. 

Imll send you a little more of 

>u may be qualified to 
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memoir-wridng of the nation, with littlo regard to hiBtoric dignity ; not 
much method, or apparently prerioos digestion of his subject. It has, 
howerer, tlio great requisite, in a work meant to be popular, tliat of tj»- 
tentt. This is maintained by the studious exhibition of Cluurles's remark- 
able character, with all its petty infirmities and crazy peculiarities. The 
easy, careless arrangement of the narratire gires it a grace y^ taking. 
The style, like Liyy's (fMgU par quam iimUU), easy and natural, gires 
additional charm. AiVor all, Chambers's " History of tlie Kobellion of 
1745 " is about as well-written, lively, and agreeable a narrative of aa 
interesting event, and is managed altogether as skilfully, as any that I 
remember. 

llavo boon looking over Lrviiig's " Columbus " also ; a beautiful com- 
position, but fiktiguing, as a whole, to the reader. Why 1 The fault is 
partly in the subject, partly in the manner of treating it. The discovecy 
of a new world — Uie result of calcuhition and an eneigy that rote above 
difficulties that would have daunted a common mind — is a magnificent 
theme in itself, full of sublimity and interest. But it terminates with the 
discovery ; and unfortunately this is made before half of the first volume 
is disposed of. All after that event is made up of little details, the sailing 
from one petty island to another, all inlmbited by savages, and having 
the same general character. Nothing can be more monotonous, and, of 
course, more likely to involve the writer in barren repetition. The chief 
intcrust tlmt attaches to llie runt of the story Is derived (Vuiu the luivigulor's 
own personal misfortunes, and those are not exciting enough to create a 
deep or strong sensation. Irving should have abridged this part of his 
•tory, and, instead of four volumes, have brought it into two. Posted^ 
may do tUs for him. But it is better for an author to do his own worL 
himself. 

The Conquest of Blexioo, thongh very inferior in the leading idea which 
forms its basis to the story of Columbus, is, on the whole, a far better sub- 
ject, since the event is sufficiently grand, and, as tlie catastroplio is deferred, 
tlie interest is kept up tlirough tlie whole. Indeed, tlie |)orilous adventures 
and crosses witli which the enterprise is attended, tlie desperate chances and 
reverses and unexpected vicissitudes, all serve to keep the interest alive. 
On my plan, I go on with Cortds to his death. But I must take care not 
to make this tail-pieoe too long. A hundred pages will be quite enough. 

TO MISS TICENOR. 

FrrruL Head [Kahant], July 25, 1841. 
Mt dbab Akika, 
What a nice quiet time you have had of it for reading or sleeping, or 
anytliing else that is rational. lias the spirit of improvement besot you in 
your solitude, and carried yon through as much metaphysics and Spanish 
as it has your respected parents 1 or have yon been meandering among 
romances and poeticals ? You have read Irving's ** Memoirs of Miss Da- 
vidson," I believe. Did you ever meet with any novel half so touching 1 
It is the most painful book I ever listened to. I hear it from the children, 
and we all cry over it together. What a little fiowcr of Paradise I Do 
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joa romomber BlkUierbe'f beaotifiil linet, — which I happen Just now not 

** £t comme one ro«6 eUe a Teen 
L*68pace d'nn matin,**—* 

■ad Toong^i, no Um beantifiil, — 

** She iparlded, was exhaled, and went to heayen " 7 

ITor wlioto life wm one dying daj, — ono long lioart-broak. flow fitting 
tliat lusr bcMiliful character should bo embalmed in tlie delicate compoel* 
tion of Inring I Bead orer her farewell to Roremont, if joa forget it. 
It is rcallj a sad snbject. 

Well, we descend on " The Hole" on Tuesday next.** William Pres- 
oott 1st, 2d, and 3d will make the party. Three persons and one name, — 
Just the opposite of my friends the Spaniards, wlio each hare a do«en 
names at least. On Monday, the 2d of August, we embark on the great 
Proyidcnco lUiilrond ; rcncli New Bedford, wo hope, that eroning ; pnse 
tlic night in that great comincrc^inl emporium of the spermaceti ; and the 
next morning by noon shall embmco tlio dear " Toads in tlie Hole." And 
as we can't got away, and you won't turn us out the while, we shall be- 
siege yon till Friday ; and, if you are tured of us, you can send ns to see 
Mr. Swain," or to the ancient city of Nantucket ; not a literary empo- 
rium, though I believe it smells of the lamp protty strong. I feel quite in 
the trim of a little ragabondising, having fairly worked myself down. 
Indeed, my father and I half arranged a little journey before visit- 
ing yon, but I showed the white feather, as usual. I mean to date liealth 
and spirits and renovated industry from the visit to ** Wood's Hole." 

Don't yon think onr travoUor, Palonqno Stoplions, would smile at onr 
great preparations in the trnvolting line ! 1 was in town ycstenlay, and 
saw a picture which came from Mexico, a full-length of Corti^, in armor 
tlie upper part of his body ; his nether extremities in a sort of stockinet, 
like tlra old cavaliers of the sixteenth century, — a very striking, and 
picturesque costume superior to my Spanish painting in execution. But 
it is too large, and carries an acre of canvas, seven foot by four and a half. 
I called a council of war as to the expediency of cutting his feet off, bnt 
Mr. Folsom came in at tlie moment, and said I never should forgive 
m3rself ; so I have concluded to frame him, legs and all. Bnt my wife 
thinks I shall have to serve him like the Vicar of Wakefield's great family 
picture, he is so out of all compass. 

Well, hero I am, dear Anikn, at the end of my letter. Let us know 
if our arrangements can be altered for the better, — i. e. if you are to be 
without company. Love to your father and mother. All of ns send 
much love to you and them. 
Believe me, most truly. 

Your afiectionate tmde, 

Wm. H. Fusoott. 

^ We were then passing the summer at ** Wood's Hole/* on the sonthero 
•bore of Massachusetts. 
1* On the adjacent island of Nanshon, where Mr. Swain lived. 

8* fc 
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MEMORANDA. 

March 82, 1842.— My good friends the Ticknon reociTed (hif last 
week a letter froin Miss Edgoworth, containing a full cridquo on ** Fenli- 
nand and Isabella/' which she had just been reading. She condemns mj 
parallel of the English and Castilian queens, and also mj closing chapter ; 
the fonnor as not satisfactory and full enough, and rather feeble ; the latter 
as superfluous. I will quote two remarks of aiiotlicr kind : <* It is of great 
consequence botli to the public and private class of readers, and he will 
surely luve readers of all classes, from the cottage and the mauufiictory to 
the archbishopric and tlie tlirone in Engbmd, and from Tapal jurisdiction 
to the llussian Czar and the Patriarch of tlie Qroek Church. The work will 
last," &c. If Jupiter grants me half the prediction, I shall be pretty well 
off for readers. The other sentence is towards the end of the critique : 
« Otherwise an indiridual ought not to expect that a single voice should 
be heard amidst the acclaim of univeFsal praise with whidi his work hat 
been greeted in Europe." — This from Miss Edgeworth. 

I never worked for the dirty lucre. Am I not right in treasuring np 
mch golden opinions from such a source 1 

TO DON FASCUAL DB GATANGOS. 

Boston, March 27, 1842. 
I received from Mr. Everett by this steamer copies of a corre- 
spondence of tlie Tuscan ambassadors at Philip's court, giving some very 
interesting details of the proceedings, and all in favor of the monarch.** I 
wrote yon to see Mr. Everett,^ who will, I am sure, take pleasure in com- 
municating with yon. I have written to him by this packet, that I have 
asked yon to call on him, as he was out wlien you wont before. He is 
much occupied witli perplexing affairs, but I have never found him too 
much so for his friends. Sliould you find any impediment to the exami- 
nation in the State Office, he will use his influence in your favor, I am 
certain. And I think you had better get a letter from him to Mignct or 
Guizot. Lord Morpeth, who was here this winter, ofibrod me his services 
to obtain aujrthing I desired. But that will be too late for you, as he will 
not return till summer. But if there remains anything to be done then, 
let me know, and I can get at it through him. 

TO DON PASCUAL DE GATANGOS. 

Boston, May 80, 1842. 
Mt dear Fribnd, 
I have not written by the but packets, having nothing particular to say. 
I have received yours of the 2d of April, and am glad you have seen Mr. 

1* On the death of Don Carlos. He had now, as we have seen, been some 
time collecting materials for his History of Philip the Second. 

1* Then Minister of the United States in London. See paU^ for Mr. Pres- 
cott*s correspondence with him. 
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Bverett, and are pleased with him. I am rare he will gire yon any iSuditj 
in his power for getting acccm to the French depositories. I should rap- 
pose a line from him to Mignet wonid be serviceable. 

Yon have found the Britibh Museum a much richer field than you had 
first anticipated, and the length of your stay in London, fortunately for 
me, will enable you to reap the hanrest. You mention one or two chroni- 
cles or memoirs which you have met with there. I have always found a 
good, gossiping chronicle or memoir the best and most fruitful material for 
Uhs historinii. OHirinl docuinicnis, Uiough valiml»lo on otlicr accounts, oon- 
tnin no privato relations ; nothing, in short, hut what was meant for the pub- 
lic e3ro. Even letters of business ore rory apt to be cold and general. But 
a privato correspondence like Peter Martyr's, or a chronicle like Pulgar's, 
or Bcmal Dinx's, or Bomnldos's, is a jewel of inestimable price. There is 
uotliing so scrviccal)lo to tlic painter of men and maunors of a distant ago. 
Pray get hold of such in manuscript or in print 

I hope you will get for me whatever printed books fall in your way, 
uscXnl for a history of that roign. And I shall be much obliged by your 
making out a list of all such as may be desirable for me lieroiifler to get, 
OS you promise to do. I can then pick them up at my leisure. I find 
some referred to in Fcrreros, and others in Nic Antonio. I am truly glad 
yon are going to Madrid soon, or in tho course of a couple of years. I 
shall be most happy to leave the collection then all in your hands, and, 
while Irving is there, I am sure you can count on his services, if they can 
be wortli anything to you to get access to any archives which may be 
under the control of the government. He has assured mo of his cordial 
dcsiro to promote my views and Ticknor's in our researches. You will 
bear in mind, in the copying, to get it done in as legible a hand as possi- 
hlo. I don't raro for the bcanty of it, so it is legible. I snppose in Paris, 
and I know in Mnilrid, the exfienso will be greatly lightened. 

I am very much obliged by your great kindness in sending me your 
own collwtiou of manuscripts. Thoy have all reached mo safely, as I 
desired Mr. Uich to infonn you. Thoy aro a most curious and valnablo 
collection to the historian of the period. Bnt Charles V. has been handled 
by Robertson, and I have not the courage nor the vanity to tread where 
ho has gone before. I do not think the history of his period will make as 
good a pendant to "Ferdinand and Isabella" as Philip the Second will. 
Philip's roign is the first step towards the decline, as IsabelU's was the 
lost stop in tho rise, of tho Spanish monarchy. I hope to treat this great 
theme in all its rolations, literary, social, and political. It will be a ten 
years' work. IM, Jupiter, oniios. 

FROM RICHARD FORD, ESQ. 

HxymiB, near Exeter, June 6, 1842. 

Mt dear Sib, 

Permit mo to ofibr you my very best thanks for the copy of your last 

edition of " Ferdinand and Isabella," which you have been so kind as to 

direct Mr. Bcntlcy to send to me. I have lived so long in Spain, and 

particularly in tlie Alhambra, that the work possesses for mo a more than 
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ordioaiy iutorettp groat us ii tliaft wliich it haa iiwpirod in icadcrt of all 
oonntries. Indeed, it is a History of which America, and, if yon will 
allow me to taj so, Engknd, hat every reason to be roost proad, and of 
which it may bo justly said, as was said of Gibbon's, that, although the 
first to gnpple with a yast subject, it has left no room for any fhtnre 
attempt 

I hope that, having now fleshed yonr pen, yon wiU soon resume it,— > 
mm in rdudantet draamei. Our mutual friend Pascual do Gayangos has 
often suggested, as an almost virgin subject, tiio life of Thilip tlio Second. 
The poor performance of Watson is beneath notice. What a new and 
noble field for you, what an object for a tour to Europe to inspect the rich 
archives of England, Paris, and Simancas, wliere, as I can toll you horn 
personal inspection, the state papers, interlined by Philip himself, are most 
various and numerous. 



ITtOH P. F. TTTLEB, ESQ. 

LoHDOV, 84 Devonshire Place, June 6, 184S. 
Mt dxax Sir, 

I entreat your kind acceptance of a copy of the second edition of (ho 
*< History of Scotland." A single additional volume — tho ninth — will 
oomploto tlio work, bringing it down to tliu union of tlio cruwiis in 100.*!, 
imd I then purpose, if God grant me hcaltli, to write an introductory dis- 
pertation on the more ancient history of Scotland in another volume. In 
the mean time, although still an unfinished work, I hope you will place 
it in yonr library as a testimony, slight indeed, but roost sincere, of the 
pleasure and instruction yonr excellent History has given me, and, I may 
add, my fiunily. I feel, too, that in the love of history, for its own sake, 
there is a conunon and congenial tie, which, although so far separated, 
binds us together, and that one who has, like you, so successfully over- 
come tho dliSlcultios of history, will make tho readiest allowanco for tlio 
errors of a brother. 

I met some time ago at Lady Holland's a Spanish gentleman,^ who in- 
formed me of your having wished him to examine for you the manuscripts 
in the State Paper Office about the time of Philip and Mary. When 
writing, or rather making collections for, my <* Letters during the Reigns 
of Edward the Sixth and Mary," I made a good many transcripts con- 
nected with the liistory of Pliilip and Mary, whidi, if they could be of the 
least service to you, are much at your disposal. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

With sincere regard and respect. 

Very truly yours, 

Patbiok Frasbb Tttlbs. 

M Don Pascual de Gayangos. 



CHAPTER XV. 

1839-1844. 

liATBRIALB FOR HIB ** COMQUBST OF MSZIOO." — ImPBBFSOT IkDUSTRT. 

— iMrmivKD Statb or tub Etb. — Bbgiiis to writb. — Diffioui*- 
T1B8.— TnoRouoiiiiBss. — Imtbrruftiohs. — Lord Morfbtr. — Visits 
TO Nbw York abo Lbbaboh Sprihgs. — *'Comqub8t of Mbxioo** 

FIBISIIBO. — SaLB of RiOUT TO PUBLISH. — IlLNBSS OF HIS FatIIBB. -^ 

Partial Rbcovbrt. — ** CJobqubst of Mbxioo ** fublishbd. — Its 
SuooBss. — Rbvibws of it. — Lbttbrs to Mr. Ltbll abo Dob Pas- 
cvAL DB Gatamoos. — FiioM Mr. Gallatib. — To Lord Morpbtr 
ABD TO Ga TABOOS. — From Mr. Hallam abo Mr. Etbrbtt. — Mbm- 

ORABDA. — LbTTBR FROM LORO MORTBTH. — LbTTBRS TO DbAB MiL- 

MAB ABD Mr. J. 0. Hamiltob. — Lbttbrs from Mb. Tttlbb abd 
Dbab Milmab. 

FROM the letter to Mr. Irving at the beginning of the last 
chi^ter, we have seen that Mr. Prescott's earlier appre- 
hension about the failure of his application at Madrid for man- 
uscripts concerning the *^ Conquest of Mexico " was not well 
founded. lie had excellent friends to assist him, and tliej had 
succeeded. The chief of Uicm were Don Angel Oaldcron, Mr. 
A. II. l<>crctt, then our Minister in S[>ain, and Mr. Mjd<11etony 
his Secretary of Legation, who had been Mr. Prescott's class- 
mate and college chum, — all of whom were earnest and help- 
ful, — to say nothing of Dr. Lembke, who was in his service 
for a considerable time, collecting manuscripts, and was both 
intelligent and efficient Mr. Prescott, therefore, no longer 
feared that he should fail to obtain all he could reasonably 
expect But his industry, which he thought had needed only 
this stimulus, did not come with the promise of abundant ma- 
terials for its exercise. During three months he did very 
little, and records his regrets more than once in terms not to 
be mistaken. 

In May, 1839, however, he was better satisfied with himself 
than he had been for at least two years. ** I have begun,** he 
says, **to lay my bones to the work in good earnest The last 
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week I have read a yarietj of authors, — i.e. looked into 
them, affording illustration^ in some way or other, of the 
Mexican subject Yesterday I completed my forty-tliiixl birth 
and my nineteenth wedding day. If they do not prove happy 
days for me, it is my own fault" And again, a week later : 
^ An industrious week for me. My eyes have done me fair 
service ; and when I do not try them by exposure to light, the 
hot air of crowded rooms, and the other et cteieras of town life, 
I think I can very generally reckon on them for some hours a 
day. Tlio last winter they have not avcnigoil me more than 
one hour ; my fault in a great measure, I suspect" 

Except from occasional exposures to lights in the evening, I 
think he suffered little at this time, and, as he now put himself 
into rigorous training for work, and avoided everything that 
could interfere with it, I suppose it was the period when, for 
three or four yeara, he enjoyed more of tlie blessings of sight 
than he did during the rest of his life subsequent to the origi- 
nal injury. Curtaiiily ho used with diligence whatever ho 
possessed of it, and sometimes seemed to revel presumptuously 
in the privileges its very partial restoration afforded liim. 

After two or three months of careful preliminary reading 
on the subject of Mexico generally, he formed a plnn for the 
whole work much as he subsequently executed it, althougli, as\^ 
in the case of the " Ferdinand and Isabella," he for a long time 
hoped it would not exceed two volumes. The composition 
he began October 14th, 1839. But he had gone only a few 
pages, when he became dissatisfied with what he had done, 
and rewrote them, saying, *^One would like to make one's 
introductory bow in the best style " ; and adds, " The scenery- 
painting vnih which it opens wants the pencil of Irving." 

This, however, was only the beginning of his troubles. The 
first part of the work he had undertaken was difficult, and cost 
him more labor tluin all the rest It involved necessarily the 
early traditions and history of Mexico, and whatever related 
to its peculiar civilization before the Conquest and during the 
period when that extraordinary event was going on. It is true, 
he soon discovered that much of what passes for curious learn- 
ing in the manifold discussions of this obscure subject b only 
^ mist and moonshine speculations," and that Humboldt b << the 
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ilrst, Almost tlio Inst, writer on these topics, who, by making 
his tlicorics conform to facts, instead of bending his facts to 
Uieorics, truly merits the name of a philosopher." Notwith- 
standing, however, the small value he found liimself able to 
place on most of tlie writers who had examined the Mexican 
traditions and culture, he rend all who might be considered 
authorities n]M)ii the subject, and even many whose works were 
only in a ronioto degree connected with iL Thus, ho not only 
went carefully over all that Humboldt had written, and all he 
could find in tlie old printed authorities, like Ilerrero, Torque- 
mada, and Sahogun, togeUier with tlie vast documentary collec- 
tions of Lord IGngsborough, and the ** Antiquites Mexicaines"; 
but he listened to the manuscript accounts of Ixtlilxochitl, of 
Gunnrgo, Toribio, and Zuazo. He compared whatever he 
found in these with the oldest records of civilization in other 
countries, — with Herodotus, Cliampollion, and Wilkinson for 
ICgypt; with Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville for the 
East ; and with Gallatin, Du Ponceau, McGulloh, Heckewel- 
der, and Delafield for our own continent Nothing, in shorti 
seemed to escape him, and it was curious to see in his notes 
how aptly, and with what grace, he draws contributions fixMn 
Elphinstone, Milman, and Lyell, — from Homer, Sophocles, 
Southcy, and Scliillor, — and, (jnnlly, what luippy separate 
facts ho collects from all Uie travellers who have at any time 
visited Mexico, lieginning with old BoniHl Dinz, and coming 
down to tlio veiy period when he himself wrote, — I mean to 
that of Bullock, Word, and Stephens. 

Such studies for the deep foundations of the epic super- 
structure he contemplated were, of course, the work of time, 
and demanded not a little patience, — more, in fact, of both 
than ho hod foreseen. He had reckoned for his Introduction 
one hundred pages. It turned out two hundred and fidy. He 
thought that he could accomplish it in six months. It took 
nearly a year and a half, not counting the year he gave to pre- 
paratory reading on Mexico generally. Three months, indeed, 
before he put pen to paper, his notes already filled four hundred 
pages ; and su1)scquently, when he showed them to me, as the 
composition wns in progress, their mnas wna still greater. I do 
not know an instance of more conscientious labor ; the more 
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worthy of note, because it dealt with subjects less agreeable to 
his tastes and habits than any others to which he ever devoted 
himself.^ 

For the rest of his History he prepared himself, not only by 
reading some of the great masters of historical narratiye, but 
by noting down in what particulars their example could be 
useful to him. This he found a very pleasant and encouraging 
sort of work, and it enabled him to go on with spirit Not 
that he failed to find, from time to time, interruptions more or 
less serious, which chocked Ids progress. One of tliese inter- 
ruptions occurred almost* immediately after he had completed 
his severe labor on the Introduction. It was the project for a 
visit to England, which tempted him very much, and occupied 
and disturbed his thoughts more than it needed to have done. 
Speaking of his work on his. History, he says : ^ Now, why 
should I not go ahead ? Because I am thinking of going to 
England, to pass four months in the expedition, and my mind 
is distraittod witli Uio proi and cam.^ And, ton days lator, lio 
says: <*Uave decided, at length, — ailer as much doubt and 
deliberation as most people would take for a voyage round the 
world, — and decided no< to go to England." He thought he 
had given up the project for life. Happily this was not the 



Another interruption was caused by a threatened abridgment 
of his ^ Ferdinand luid Isubellu," the untowanl cflbct of which 

l After going carefully throagfa with the hieroglyphical writing of the 
Azteos, he saji: ** Finished notes on the hieroglypliical part of tlie chapter, 
— a hard, barren topio. And now oo the astronomy, — out of tlie flrying-pan 
into the fire. I find it, however, not so hard to comprehend as I had an- 
tioipated. Fortunately, the Azteo proficiency does not require a knowledge 
of the * Prinoipia.* Still it was euougli to task all my matliomatics, and 
patience to boot ; it may bo, tlie reader's, too.** 

On this part of his labors, Mr. Gardiner well remarks: ** In earlier life he 
used to fancy that his mind was constitutionally incapable of comprehend- 
ing matlioumticul truUis, or at lutuit of fullowing out inntlioiiuUicai demon- 
strations beyond the common rules of arithmetic. It was a mistake. They 
were only hard for him, and uncongeuiiU ; and, at the period referred to, he 
avoided real intellectual labor as much as he could. l)ut now, though with 
no previous training, he did overcome all such difficulties, whenever they lay 
in the way of his historical investigations, whether on the coins and currency 
of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, or on the astronomy of the Aztecs. It 
is a striking proof of the power his will had acquired over his intellectual 
tastes and propensities.*' 
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lie dctcrminod to forestall hj making an abridgment of it him- 
self. This annoyed him not a little. After giving an account 
of a pleasant journey, which our two families took together, 
and which greatly refreshed him, he goes on : — 

'* Tbe week sinoe my return, lasy and listlew and dreamy. o7 um. 
And I roust now — tbermomoter at 909 in the fhade — abandon my MBzi> 
cnn rriondN and tlio plmMint n^ionii of tlio plaUxui for — Anmswo re/hfUM'^ 

an alirid^nout of my ' J li«tory of Fonlitiaiid and hmlioUa.' Notliiiig 

but tlio diro noooBsity of protecting myBcIf from piracy induces mo to do 
this unnatural work, — sweating down my full-grown ofispring to the sbe 
of a pygmy, — dwarfing my own conception from, I trust, a manly stat- 
ure, to the compass of a nursery capacity. I nerer was in love with my 
own compositions. I shall hammer over them now, till they give me the 



Disgusted with his work, — which, afler all, he never pub- 
lished, as the idea of the piratical abridgment was early given 
up by the bookselling house that threatened it, — he finished it 
as soon as he could. But whether it was the disagreeablenesB 
of the task or the earnestness of his labors, it was too much 
for him. He grew feeble and listless, and came, as already 
noticed in one of his letters, with his father, to visit us for 
a few days on the southern coast of Massachusetts at Wood's 
Hole, whore the milder sea-breezes might, he thought, prove 
beneficial. 

On the 9th of August he records : — 

" I have done nothing except the abridgment, since May 26, when I 
went on a journey to Springfield. My health must be m^ iqiology the 
last three weeks, and a Tisit, from which I returned two days since, to my 
friends at Wood's Hole, — an agreeable yisit, as I anticipated. Nahani 
has not served me as well as usual this summer. I have been sorely 
pUguod with dyspeptic debility and pains. But I am resolved not to 
heed them more, and to buckle on my harness for my Mexican campaign 
in eameit again, tliough with more rcsonro and moderation." 

This wns a little adventurous, but it was successful. Ho 
worked well during the rest of August at Nahant, and when, 
in the autumn, we visited liim as usual at Pepperell, where he 
went early in September, we found him quite restored, and en- 
joying his studies heartily. The last days there were days of 

' It bIiouUI be romombored that, when he wrote this passage, he had just 
been describing this terrible scourge itself. (Conquest of Mexico, Vol. I. pp. 
894, etc.) The same disgust is expressed in one of his letters at the time, ia 
which he says that ho wont through the whole work in twenty-four days. 
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great activity, and ho returned to Boston, as ho ahnost alwaja 
did, with no little reluctance. Writing at the end of October, 
he aays: — 

« Leave Pepperell on Wednesday next, November S. Testerdaj and 
the afternoon provioiu, beginning at four P. M., I wrote on my Chapter 
IV. (Book nL) between eighteen and nineteen pages print, — or twelve 
pages per diem, I slmll soon gallop to tlio * Finis ' at tliis pace But 
Boelon 1 The word indudos a thousand obstacles. Can I not overcomo 



One of tlicse obstacles, however, which he encountered as 
soon as he reached town, was a very pleasant one, and the 
source of much happiness to him afterwards. He found there 
Lord Morpeth, now Uie Earl of Carlisle, who had just arrived 
on a visit to the United States, and who spent several weeks 
in Boston. They soon became acquainted, and an attachment 
sprang up between them almost at once, which was interrupted 
only by death. 

How warm it was on the part of Lord Morpeth will bo 
plainly seen by the following letter, written not long alter he 
left Boston. 

Li. Habana, March SO, 1848. 
Mt dbab Prbsoott, 

Ton are about the first person in my life who has made me feel in a 
hurry to write to him ; and I have really forborne hitherto, from thinking 
it might cross your mind that yon had got rather more of a bargain than 
yon wished when we made our corresponding compact. I am sure, you 
have a very faint idea of the pleasure I derive from the tlionghts of tlie 
acquaintance whicli has been so short, and the friendship whicli is to be so 
lasting lictwocn us ; luid whenever, us has, however, Inx^n very soldum tlie 
case, matters have not gone quite so pleasantly on my journey, and the 
question, " Was it worth while after all ? " would just present itself, " Yes, 
I have made acquaintance with Prescott," has been the readiest and most 
efficacious answer. I stop, thongh, lest you should imagine I luive caught 
the Spanish infection of compliments. It is at least appropriate to write 
'to you from Spaniiih ground. 

I have now boon in tliis island about a fortnight, having sfxint most of 
tlie Unit week in llavuiiii, and rutnnicil lo it tliin liAcnioon from an ox|HMli- 
tiou into tlio interior. I was eutrupiMxl into u dixiiuiriilly long pnsiMige 
from Charleston in an American sailing packet, having been almost 
guaranteed a maximum of six dajrs, whoroaa it took us thirteen. Pain- 
fully we tlureadcd the coast of Georgia and Florida, 

*' And wild Altama marraured to oar woe.** 
However, we did arrive at last, and nothing can be conceived more pio- 
toresquo tluin tlie entrance into tliis harbor under the beetling rock of the 
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fcrtross, or so peculiar, un-English, nn-Americsn, nn-Bostoni«n, as the 
appoaranco of everything — bouses, streets, perM>ns, Tohides — that meeta 
jour eye. I take it to be rery Spanish, modified by the bUu:k populatioii 
and tlio tropical growths. I have been on a ten days' expedition into the 
interior, and liare visited sundry sugar and ooffbe estates. At one of 
tlicao, tlio Count Fcmandina's, I had gretU satisfaction in meeting the 
CaUlcrons. I immediately felt that yon were a link between us, and that 
I had a right to be intimate with them, which I found it was vary well 
worth while to be on tlioir own account also. Tliere is groat simplicity 
of chanictor, as well ns almndant sense and good fooling, about him, and 
I think her most remarkably agreeable and accomplished. I leave you to 
judge what a resource and aid they must have boon to mo in a oonntry- 
liouso, where evorylKxIy else was talking Spanish. We did all tliink it a 
pity tliat you had not gone to visit tliom in Mexico ; there is so mucli 
truth in the Horatian rule about ** oculis subjecta fidelibus," but, my dear 
and good friend, perhaps '^u think that is not the epithet exactly to be 
applied to you. They rave, cspocially Madame C, of what they saw 
during their oqocstriau exploration in Blexico, the climate and the pro- 
ducts of every btitnde, Uie virgin forests, of everything but the ftate of 
society, which seems almost hopelessly disorganized and stranded. With 
respect to Cuban scenery, I think I can best condense my impression as 
follows : — 

" Ye tropic forests of unfading green, 

Where the palm tapers and the orange glows, 
Where the light bamboo weaves her feathery screen, 
And her far shade the matchless eeiba throws I 

** Te cloudlem ethers of unchanging blue, 

Save when the rowy streaks of eve give way 
To the clear sapphire of your midiiiglit hoo, 
The burnished azure of your porfoot day 1 

** Yet toll me not, my native skies are bleak, 

That, flushed with liquid wealth, no cane-fields wave; 
For Virtue pines, and Manhood dares not speak, 
And Nature's glories brighten round the slave." . 

Shall yon be in a hurry to ask me to write again when yon see what 
it brings upon you ? I only wish you would pay me in kind by sending 
me any bit of a more favorite passage, a more special inspiration, a Pisgah 
uiorHcl, out uf yonr llinliiry, ns it runs along. Ity ihu way, u|K>n tlio 
fiubjci't of my Inst lino, and tis you know that I do not for the first time 
assuino the function of saying things disagreeable and impertinent, I do 
not think that you scorned to )K)6scs8 quite the sufficient ropngnanco to the 
system of slavery. Come here to bo duly impressed. Will yon very 
kindly remember me to all the members of yonr family, from the ex to the 
growing Judge. If you .ever have a mind to write to me, Sumner will bo 
always able to ascertain my direction from Mr. Lewis. Give that good 
friend of onrs my blcHsiiig ; I wish it were ns valnnblo as a wig. If I 
could give you a still stronger assurance of my wish to Ixs always pleas- 
antly remomborod by you, it is that, excessively as I should like to hoar 
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fttmi jon at all timof , I jot liad nthor joa did not write when not onftirDlj 
inelined to do lo. I eet off for New Orleene next week. Ton tee, that I 
have had the good fortane to loae m/doction, which makes me more able 
to ODConrago the hope that wo may jot moot again on tfao toil of joitr re- 
pobUo. Thai woold bo Torj pleoiant 
BeUereme erer, 

Yoor afibctionate friend, 

MOKPBTS. 

There ifl no allusion to this new friendship among the literary 
memoranda, except Uie following, made immediately after Lonl 
Morpeth was gone : — 

f< December SSth, 1841. Flniahed text, twentj-three pages of print, 
and the notes to Chapter Vlli. o7 fun, Ot fuu. Not a page a daj. So 
mnch for dinnen, suppers, Lord Morpeth, and nonsense. I wish I maj 
noTor haTO a worse apologj, howerer, than his Lordship, — a beaotilul 
qMcimen of British aristocracj in mind and manners. But what hat it 
sil to do with the * Conquest of Mexico '1 K I don't mend, mj Spaniards 
will stanre among the mountaius. I will I " 

And this time ho kept his resolution. Duriug the rest of 
the winter of 1841-1842, he worked hard and sucpessfully, 
but made few memoranda. Under the 7th of May, however, 
I find the following : — 

*' Another long hiatus. Since last entrj paid two visits to New York, — 
a marrellous event in roj historj 1 First, a visit, about three weeks since, 
I paid to meet Washington Irving before his departure for Spain. Spent 
half a diij witli riim at Wuinwriglil's,' — iiuluMl, till iwulvu at iui;ht. 
Found him delightful and — wluit, tlicj saj, is rare — wide awoke, ilo 
promises to aid me in all m j applications. Stajod but two dajs. Second 

visit, April 25, and stajod till Maj 3 ; went to see an oculist. Dr. , 

at request of friends, — mj own fiuth not equal to the miniiHum roqui 
site, — the grain of mustard-seed. I consumed about a week or more in 
inquhing about him and his cases. Returned rs infedd. Passed a verj 
agreeable week, having experienced the warmest welcome from the good 
people of Now York, and seen what is most worthj of attention in their 
sodetj. The life I have led tlioro, leaving mj eyes uninjured, shows tliat, 
when I do not draw on tliem bj constant litorarj labors, I can bear a 
great exposuro to light and company. During mj absoufo I have been to 
bed no night till twelve or later, and have dined everj daj with a dinner 

partj in a bUuee of light. Now for the old Aitecs again Shall I 

not work well after mj holidaj ? " 

• The Rev. Jonathan M. Wninwright, afterwards Bishop of the Diocese of 
New York. He had been fVom an earlier period a friend of Mr. Prescott, a 
member of his Olub in Boston, and for some Ume, as Rector of Trinity 
Ohurch, his clergjman. Bishop Wainwright died in 1864. 
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But he did not He foand it as hard as ever to backle on 
his harness afresh, and comphiined as much as ever of his indo- 
lence and listlessness. He however wrote a few pages, and then 
broke off, and we went — I mean both our families went — to 
Lebanon Springs, of which he made the following record : — 

**Noxt daj after to-morrow, Jane S, I am going a joornej with oar 
friends tlie Ticknon to Lebanon Springs, and then 

• * To fresh fields and pastures new.* " 

«* Jane 11. — Returned fix>m m j excorsion on the 9th. Now to resnma 
my historical labors, and, I trust, with little interruption. The week has 
passed pleasantly, amidst tlie rich scenery of Lebanon, Stockbridge, and 
Lenox, which last we hare Tisitod, making the Springs our point d'appm. 
There are few enjoyments greater than tliat of wandering amidst beautiful 
landscapes with dear friends of taste and sympathies congenial to your 
own." 

From tills time until the ** Conquest of Mexico " was ftnishod 
ho was very active and industrious, suffering hardly any inter- 
ruption, and working with an interest which was not less the 
result of his devotion to his task than of the nature of his sub- 
ject Sometimes he advanced very rapidly, or at the rate of 
more tlian nine printed pages a day ; almost always doing more 
and enjoying it more when he was in the country than any- 
wlicro else. 

On tlie 2d of August, 1843, the whole of the work was com- 
pleted ; three years and about ten months from the time when he 
began the actual composition, and above five years from the time 
when he began to investigate the subject loosely and listlessly. 
His labor in the last months had been too severe, and he felt it 
But he felt his success too. '< On the whole," he writes the day 
he finished it, ^ the last two years have been the most industri- 
ous of my life, I think, — especially the last year, — and, as 
I liavo won tlio capital, cntiUo me to three months of literary 
loafing."* 

4 The rollowUig are his own dates respecting the composition of the " Con- 
quest or Mexico." 

*' May, 1838. — Began scattered reading on the subject, doubtfril If I get my 
documents from Spain. Very listless and /ar-Ntsato-ish for a year. Over- 
▼isiting and not in spirits. 

** April, 1800. — Bognii to read in earnest, haWng received MSS. 
Madrid. 

^ Oct 14, 1880. — Wrote first page of Introduction at PepperelL 
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A few months earlier he had sold the right of publishing 
^ The Conquest of Mexico ** from stereotype phitcs furnished 
by himself to the Messra. Ilai*])0r and Brothers of New York. 

« Thej are to have five thousand copiea/' he sajs, •• paying therefor 
■even thouBand fiTO hundred dollars in cash (deducting three months' in- 
terest) at the date of publication. The right is limited to one year, during 
which thej may publish as many more copies as they please on tlie same 

terms. I hope Uioy may not bo disappointed, for their sakos as 

well as mine. But this ia a different contract ftom that which ushered 
< Ferdinand and Isabella ' into the world." 

His arrangements vdth his publishers made it necessary for 
him to deliver tiiem the stereotype plates of the completed work 
by the 15th of October, and thus caused a pressure upon him 
to which he resolved that he would never again expose himself. 
But he needed not to feel anxious or hurried. His work was 
all stereotyped on the 10th of September. 

He went immediately to Pepperell, that he might begin the 
pleasant ^ literary loafing " he had proposed as his reward. ^ I 
promise myself/' he says, " a merry autumn with lounging at 
my ease among friends and idle books; a delicious contrast 
after the hard summer's work I have done." A part of this 
we spent with him, and found it as gay as he had anticipated. 
But, as he approached its end, a sad disappointment awaited 
him. On the 28th of October, his father suffered a slight 
shock of paralysis and the next day ho wrote to mo as follows. 

Pkppbrbll, Sunday Evening. 
Mr DBAB Georob, 
I suppose you may have heard through William of our affliction in the 
ilhiess of my father. As you may get incorrect impressions of his condi- 
tion, I will briefly state it. 

His loft cheek was slightly, though very visibly, aflbctcd by the paralysis, 
«his articulation was so confused that ho was scarcely intelligible, — and 
his mind was sadly bewildered. He was attacked in tliis way yesterday 
about luilf past nine AM. In a few hours his face was restored to its 

** March 1, 1841. — Finished Introduction and Part I. of Appendix. 

'* August a, 1848. — Finished the work.' So the Introduction, about half a 
▼ol., occupied about as long as the remaining 2| vols, of dashing narrative. 

** August, 1841 - August, 1842. — Composed 662 pages of print, text and 
notes of the narrative. 

** August, 1842 - August, 1848. — Composed 426 pp. print, text and notes ; 
revised Ticknor's corrections and his wife's of all the work. Corrected, &o. 
prooft of nearly all the work. The last Book requb^d severe reading of MSS.'* 
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oiiiuU ftppewnuice. Ilis articulmtion was gradoallj improTcd, and to-cUj 
i< ncnrljr porfort ; and his mind Iins much brightcnod, so that joa would 
nut dctoct any fniling unless jour attention wero called to it I hare no 
doubt the present attack will pass away in time without leaving pennaneni 
consequences. But for the future, I should tremble to lift the Tdl. There 
is an oppressive gloom orer the hwdscape, such as it nerer wore to mj 
eyes before. God bless yon and yours. 

Most affectionately, 

Wm. H. rSMOOTT. 
GSOROB TlOKHOR, BSQ. 

Later, lio records liis feelings in the some tone. 

" A cloud is thrown over our happy way of life by the illness of my dear 
father, who throe days since was attacked by a stroke of paralysis, which 
affected his speech materially, and for the first time threw a darkness oyer 
that fine intellect Tlie cffbcts of the shock have, thank Heaven, much 
passed away ; and we may hope that it is not intended tliat so much wis- 
dom and goodness shall be taken away from us yet Still it 1ms filled ma 
with a sailnoss such as but one other event of my life ever caused ; for ho 
has boon always a part of myself; to wliom I have confidod every matter 
of any moment ; on whose superior judgment I have relied in all affaire 
of tho least consequence ; and on whose breast I liave been sure to find 
ready sympathy in every joy and sorrow. I lutve never read any book of. 
merit without discussing it with him, and his noble example has been a 
light to my stops in nil the chances and porploxittcs of life. When thai 
light is withdrewn, life will wear a new and a dark aspect to mo." 

As ho fondly nnlicipnte<1, liis fntUer*s lionltli wns soon in 'a 
great measure restored, and be enjoyed life much as he had 
done for some years previous to this attack. Meantime the 
inevitable press went on, and the ** Conquest of Mexico " was 
published on the 6th of December, 1843. 

"It is," he says, *< six yean next Christmas, since ' Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ' made their bow to tlie public. This second apparition of mine is 
by no moans so sfirring to my feelings. I don't know but the critic's 
Biingfi, if protty well poinonod, may not raiso a little irritation. But I am 
Hiiro I am quite proof agninKt tlie atio<lyno of praiso. Not that I ex|)0Ct 
much cither. But criticiHui has got to Iks an old story. It is impossible for 
one who has done tluU sort of work himself to feel any respect for it Uow 
can a critic look his brother in the face without laughing 1 As it is not in 
tlie power of tlio critics to write a i)Oor author up into permanent estima- 
tion, BO none but an author who lias once been kiudly rocoived can write 
himself down. Yet I shall be sorry if the work does not receive the appro- 
bation of my friends here and abroad — and of the few."* 

* It Moms singular now that he should have had any anxiety about the 
success of tho ** Conquest of Mexico." But he had. Above a year earlier, 
be recorded his doubts: '* The Ticknors, who have read my maunsoript* 
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But there was no need of this misgiving, or of any misgiying 
whatever. The work was greeted from one end of the United 
Stales to the other with a chorus of applause, such as was 
never vouchsafed to any other, of equal gravity and impor- 
tance, that had been printed or reprinted among us. Within a 
month after it appeared, more than a hundred and thirty news- 
papers from diiforent parts of tlie country had been sent to 
the author, all in one tone. Within the same period, many of 
the booksellers' shops were exhausted of their supplies several 
times, so as to be unable to meet the current demand. And 
finally, for a fortnight after the fourth thousand was sold, the 
whole market of the country was left bare. The five thousand 
copies, provided for by the contract, which he thought could 
hardly be sold within a year, disappeared, in fact, in about four 
months. The sale of the work was, therefore, as remarkable 
as the applause with which it had been received on its appear- 
ance. The author ceased to be anxious, and the publishers 
were jubibnt* 

An English edition was at the same time published by Mr. 
Bentley in London ; the copyright, after considerable negotia- 
tion, having been sold to him on the author's behalf by his 
kiod and excellent friend. Colonel Aspinwall, for six hundred 
and fifty pounds. A second edition was called for in the May 
following, and Baudry published one at Paris in the original 
soon afterwards. It had at once a great run in England and 
on the Continent 

Of course, the reviews of all kinds and sizes were prompt 
in their notices. At home the authors of such criticisms ran 
no risk. They were to deal with a writer whose character was 
fully settled, in his own country at least There was, there- 
fore, no difference of opinion among them, no qualification, no 
reserve ; certainly none that I remember, and none of any mo- 
ment A beautiful article, written with great judgment and 

relatiiig to the Oooqnest, tatnra me that the work will succeed. Would they 
were my enemies that say lol Bat they are friends to the backbone." He 
had the same misgivings, I know, until the work had been published two or 
three weeks. 

* This was the gennlne firoit of a well-earned fame, as the earliest sales in 
BoatoQ of the ** Ferdinand and Isabella" were the honorable firoit of great 
ioolal and penonal regard. Sec onlt, p. lOL 
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kindness, by Mr. George S. Hillard, appeared in the " North 
American Review" for January, 1844, and was followed by 
two of no less power and finish in the ** Cliristion Examiner" 
by Mr. George T. Curtis, and in the "Methodist Quarterly" 
by Mr. Joseph G. Cogswell. These all came from the hands 
of personal friends. But friendship was not needed to help 
ilio 8U(v*e8H of a lK)<>k which, while it wiis sotllcd on lui iuwuixmI 
foundation of facts carefully ascertained, yet read, in the narnir 
tive portions, like a romance, and was written in a style often 
not less glowing than that of Scott, and sometimes reminding 
us of what is finest in " Ivanhoe," or " The Talisman." 

The same verdict, therefore, soon arrived from England, 
whore the book was necessarily judged witliout reference to its 
author. The articles in tlie " Atlicuseum " were, I think, the 
earliest ; one of no small ability, wliich appeared rather late, by 
Cliai*lcs riiilips, Esq., in the " Edinburgh," was, on the whole, 
the most laudatory. But they were all in the same spirit 
A long and elaborate criticism, however, in the ^ Quarterly," 
written by the Rev. Mr. Milman, now (1862) the Dean of St. 
Paul's, was the most carefully considered and thorough of any. 
It gratified Mr. Frcscott very much by its strong, manly sense 
and graceful scholarship, but still mora by the estimate which 
a person of such known elevation of character placed upon the 
moral tendencies of the whole work. It became at once the 
foundation of an acquaintance which ripened afterwards into a 
sincere personal friendship. 

But Mr. Frescott did not suffer these things to have more 
than their due weight with him, or to occupy much of his time 
or thought After giving a slight notice of them, he says: 
*' It is somewhat enervating, and has rather an unwholesome 
effect, to podder long over these personalities. The best course 
is action, — things, not self, — at all events not self-congratula- 
tion. So now I propose to dismiss all further thoughts of my 
literary success." 
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TO CnABLES LTELL, ESQ.* 

Nahaht, JoljT 11, 1842. 
Mt dbar Mr. Ltbll, 
I nndenuuid from Mn. Ticknor that yoa are to be in town thie week, 
pierionB to sailing. I trnst we Bhall have the pleasore of shaking hands 
with yoa and Mn. Lyell again before you shake tlte dost of our republi- 
can soil oflT yonr foot. Perhaps your geological explorations may lead you 
among oar cliffii again. If so, will you and Mrs. L. oblige us by dining 
and making our house your head-quarters for the day 1 I regret, my fatlicr 
and mother are absent in the country this week. But I need not say, that 
it will give my wife and myself sincere pleasure to see yon both, though 
we had rather it should be in the way of « how d' ye do," than ** good-by." 
Pray remember me most kindly to Mrs. Lyell, and belieye me 
Very faithfully yours, 

Wm. H. Fbbsoott. 

TO DON PASCUAL DB QATANQOS. 

Boston, Jan. SO, 1848. 
Mr DEAR Frirnd, 

From yours of December 25th, I find you are still in London. I hope 
you received mine of November 14th, informing yon of Mr. Tjrtler's kind 
pfier to place his extracts from the State Paper Office at my disposal, and 
that yon also received my note of December 1st When you have exam« 
ined the papers in Brussels and Paris you will be able to form an csttroato 
of what the copjring them will cost I think tluU the first twenty letters 
in Ranmer's ** History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries " show 
that there are very important materials in the Biblioth^qne Royale in 
Paris ; and I should think it would be well to get copies of Uie very doo- 
nments of which he gives some slight abstracts. Thoy seem, several of 
tliom, to rcUito to the private life of riiilip and liis fiunilyt and interesting 
details of the court in his reign, and the Utter part of that of Charics tlio 
Fifth. 

The Venetian Retaxioni are, I suppose, some of them quite important, 
considering the minuteness with which the ministers of tlmt republic en- 
tered into the afihirs of the courts where tliey resided. Mr. Everett speaks 
of Mansard's account of tliese BdatioM as affording all the information one 
could desire to guide one. If Mr. E. is right, the Ardiives du Royaume, 
in tlu) Hotel Soubise, must also contain much of interest rolating to our 
subject. But to say trutli, valuable as are ofticial documents, such as 

V This letter is inserted here, as the first in a very iuteresting correspond- 
ence, of which large portions will hereafter be given, and which was termi- 
nated only by Mr. Prescott't death. Mr. Lyell — now Sir Charles Lyell — 
was In July, 1842, just finUhing his first visit to the United States, of which 
be afterwards published an account in 1846, — one of the most acute and jnst 
Tiews of the character and condition of the people of the United States that 
has ever been printed. 
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traiHet, iiMtrnctionfl to ministen, ftc, I set ttill greater store bj tiioto 
lottcn, dioricfl, domestic oorrespondence, which kj open the chttvcters 
and habits of the groat actors in the drama. The others furnish the cold 
outlines, bnt these give ns the warm coloring of history, — all that gires it 
its charm and interest Snch letters as Peter Martyr's, such notices as tiie 
Qilincnagenas of Oviedo, and such gossiping chronicles as Bemal Dial's, 
are worth an ocean of state papers for the historian of life and i 
who would paint the drilisation of a period. Do yon not think so t 



TO DON PASCUAL DB GATANQOS. 

<* BoflTON, Jan. 80, 1848. 

Yon will also probably see Sefior BenaTides, my translator.' 

I am greatly obliged by the account which yon haTe glTen me of him and 
the other transUtors, who, I suppose, will now abandon the ground. You 
say Sellor B. will controyert some of my opinions. So much the better, 
if lie docs it in a courteous spirit, as I have no doubt ho will ; for if ho 
did not approve of tlio work on the whole, he would, I should suppose, 
linnlly take tlio trouble to translate it If ho presents views diflcring on 
some points from mine, the reader will liavo more lights for getting at 
truth, which ought to be the end of history. Very likely I have ploMod 
my imagination with a becm idecd; for you know I am bom a republican, 
but not a floxe one, and in my own country, indeed, am ranked among 
what in England would correspond with the conservatives. 

I hope his work will be got up in creditable style, as regards typographi- 
cal execution, as well as in more important matters. I should like to 
make a p:oo<l imprcsnion on my adoptod conntrymon, and a good dross 
would liolp that Fnnn what you say of ScFior Bciiavidcs I augur favor- 
ably for the work. I hope he will see the last London edition, full of 
errors as it is in the Cnstilian. You will bo good enough to send me 
some copies when it is published. 

FROM MB. GALLATIN. 

Nbw Yobk, June S2, 1848. 
Dbar Sir, 
I feci much obliged to you for the copy of Yoytia's " Historia Antigna 
de Mexico," sent roe by Mr. Cathorwood. Unfortunately I have so far 
foffrotton Spanish, as everything else which I learnt late in life, that to read 
it has become a Uibor; and Voytia is not very amusing or inviting. Still 
his work deserves attention. The authorities he quotes are precisely those 
of Clavigcro, and the two books were written independent of each other. 
I have only run through Veytia, and I intend (if I can) to read it more 
carefully. Bnt the result in my mind, so far as I have compared, is that, 
beyond the one hundred years which preceded the Spanish conquest, the 
Mexican history is bnt little better tiion tradition ; at least beyond the 
limits of the valley of Mexico. Our best historical authorities are, as it 

• Of the '* Ferdinand and Isabella." 
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to me, thoM which ibo Sponiarcb foaad and nw on thoir Arrival, 
•nd ibo ftill existing monnmentt. But I should not indulge in such crude 
coi\|ectaiee, and wait with impatience for your work, the publication of 
ndiich please to hasten that I maj hare a chance to read it Please to 
mooepi the assoranoe of mj high regard and distinguished consideration, 
aod to beliere me, 

]>earSir, 

Tour obedient and fiuthAil sonrant, 

Alds&t Guj.ATiir. 



TO DON PASCHAL DE GATANQ08. 

Bosxoir, Not. 80, 1848. 
Mt dbab Fbixitd, 

I am glad to find bj your letter of October 10, that yon are so comfort- 
ably established in Madrid, and most happy that you are placed in the 
Arabic chair for which yon are so well qualified.* It is much preferable 
to an Afirican mission on every account, and I hope, whatever party comes 
uppermost in your land of trattomo§f yon will not be disturbed in it.** I 
am not very much surprised at the impediments you met with in the pub- 
lic libraries from tltoir confiuod state, oiul from tlio afrntliy of tliuso who 
have the care of them. Uow can the regard for lotton flourish ateidst 
such cruel civil dissensions 1 But mdiora tperemui. In the mean time I do 
not doubt that your habitual perseverance and the influence of your posi- 
tion will give you access to what is of most importance. You say nothing 
of the Bsa>rial, in speaking of the great collections. Is not that a reposi- 
tory of much valuable historic matter 1 And is it not in tolerable order 1 
I believe it used to be. 

It will bo very hard if the Spaniards refuse mo admittance into their 
archives, when I am turning my information, as far as in my power, to 
exhibit thoir national provress and achievements. I see I am alroady crid- 
cisod by an English periodical for vindicating in too unqualified a miuiiior 
the deeds of the old Conquerors. If you wore in England, I sliould bo 
•me of one champion, at lout, to raise a voice in my &vor I But I hope 
it will not be needed. 

Yon are most fortunate in having access to such private collections as 
those of Alva, Santa Cms, Infontodo, &c. The correspondence of tlie 
admiral of the Armada, and tlmt ohto of Roqucsons, must have interest. 
It was the archives of tlie Santa Cruz family of which Scfior Navarrote 
spoke as containing materials roUuing to Philip tlio Second. Pruy thank 
that kind-hearted and venerable scholar for his many courtesies to me. 
You will of course add to our collection whatever he and his brother 
Academicians publish in reference to this reign. 

• In the University of Madrid. 

M Don Pascual had some thought of going, in an offloial capacity, to 
Tnnis, &o., so as to collect Arabic manuscripts. In fact, he did go later; but 
not at this time, and not, I think, burdened with ofllcial cares. 
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FROM MR. ROGERS. 

Mr DBAS Sir, 

At Paris, where I was idling awaj one of the antomn months, I reodTed 
yoar welcome letter ; and I need not saj with what pleasure I disooTered 
yonr rolumes on mj table when 1 returned to London. Let me oongmtii- 
Into yon on an adiicTemcnt at onoe so bloodless and so honorable to your 
country and yourself. 

'< It seems to mo," says Mr. Hume to Mr. Gibbon, '< that your country- 
men, for almost a whole generation, hare given themselres up to barli*- 
rous and absurd faction, and have totally neglected all polite letters. I no 
longer expected any Talnable production ever to come from them." 

Biay it not in some measure be said even now of Engkind and France, 
and I fear also of America, — the many who would except themselves 
tlicro being for the most part a multitude of fast writers and frst readen, 
who descend from one aliyra to another? 

That you may long continue in hoaltli and strength, to sot a better ex- 
ample, is the ardent but disinterested wish of one who cannot live to avail 
himself of it 

Sincerely yours, 

a Roans. 

London, Nov. 80, 1848. 

FROM MR. TTATXAM, 

WiLTOif ORRSOKirr, London, Dec. SO, 1848. 
Mr DBAii Sir, 

I received, not long after your letter reached my hands, a copy of your 
*< Ilistory of the Conquest of Mexico," which you had so kindly led mo 
to expect ; and should have sooner acknowledged it, if my absence from 
London soon oflorwards hod not retarded my perusal of it, and if I had 
not been forced to wait some weeks for an opportunity of sending my an- 
swer through our friend Mr. Everett. 

I sincerely congratulate you on tliis second success in our historic field. 
If the subject is not, to us at least of the Old World, quite equal in in- 
terest to the " History of Ferdinand and Isabella," yon have periiaps been 
nl»lo to throw still more fresh light on the great events which yon relate, 
fn)ni sources honlly acccssilile, and at least very little familiar to us. It 
litis left Rolicrtson's narrative, tlie only popular history we had, very far 
lioliiiul. But I confess that the history of your hero has attracted me less 
than those chnpters relating to Mexican Antiquities, which at once oxdto 
our astonishment and curiosity. Mr. Stephens's work had already turned 
our minds to speculate on the remarkable phenomenon of a civilized nation 
decaying witlioot, as far as we can judge, any subjugation, (or, of one by 
n more Imrlmrotis {K^-oplo, this, tliough not uiipreccdontc<l, is still remarka- 
ble,) and without leaving any roconl of its existence. Some facts, if such 
they are, mentioned by yon, are rather startling, especially those of relig- 
ious analogy to Jewish and Christian doctrines ; but they do not all seem 
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to rost on oortain oridonoo. If truo, wo muBt porfaaps oxpUiin them bjr 
help of tlie Norwogian iiottlonioiit 

Your Btylo ap|)oarv to mo almost porfcct, and liottor, I think, tlian in 
your fornior history. You aro wholly froo from wluit wo call American* 
iams. Sometimea I should think a phrase too colloquial, eapecially in 
the notes. 

I beg yon to give my best regards to Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor, when yoa 
next see them, and I remain, my dear shr, 

Very faithfully yours, 

HmiRT Hallux. 



FROM MB. EVERETT. 

LoHDOH, Jan. 9, 1844. 
Mt dbax Sib, 

We have been reading the '< Conquest of Mexico " about our 

fireside, and finish the second yolume this evening. I enjoy it more than 
its prodeoossor. The interest is of a more epic kind ; and reading it aloud 
is more favorable to attention and eflbct. I think iu success complete. I 
hear diflRurent opinions as to its merit compared with "Fcnlinand and 
IsahoUa." Old Mr. Thomas Gronyillo (the son of Goor|i^, of Httunp Act 
fame, and tlio collector, I tliink, of the best privuto libniry of its size I 
know) gives the preference to ** Ferdinand and Isabella." Mr. Hallam 
inclines, I think, to prefer " The Conquest." He said he thought the style 
was rather easier in the latter ; but Mr. Gronville made procisoly the same 
criticism as to " Ferdinand and IsabelUi," which he told me he thought 
the ablest modem history in the English language. This extraordinary 
and venerable person was eighty-eight years old on the 81st of Deoemlior. 
On that day ho walked from his house near Ilydo Park Corner to Staf- 
ford House, and called on me on his way homo; not seeming more 
fiitigued than I should have been with the same circuit. I once asked 
him if lie recollected his uncle. Lord Cliatluim, and ho answered tluU ho 
rocoUoctod playing ninepins witli lilui at the o^ of fuurtoeu. 

I enclose you a letter from Mr. Hallam. The article on your book in 
the « Quarterly," as I learn fh>m Dr. HoUand, was written by Mr. Mil- 
man. Mr. Qienville spoke with great severity of the article on ** Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella " which appeared in the same joumaL 

MEMORANDA. 

January 7, 1844. — The first entry in tlio New Year. It begins auspi- 
ciously for this second child of ray brain, ns 1838 did for its elder brotlior. 
More than a hundred and thirty papers from diiiuront ports of the coun- 
try,'^ and a large number of kind notes from friends, attest tlie rapid 
circulation of the work, and the very favorable regard it receives from the 
public. The principal bookstores here have been exhausted of their 

^ These were seut to him in a flood, chiefly by mail and by his publishers. 
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copies two or three times, though there has alwajs been a sapply at the 
inferior depots. The Harpers have not been al)le to send (lie Iwoka nearlj 
n.^ fast M onlcred. I snpiKMC t)io delay is explained bj the time oecupied 
in binding them. 

From the prevalent (with scarcely an exception) tone of critidsra, I 
think three things may lie estal)lislic(l in rcganl to tliis Ilistory, of which I 
had prcTionsly great doubts. I. The Introduction and chapter in Appen- 
dix 1. are well regnnled by the public, and I did not spend my tiroo injn« 
diriouHly on tlioni. S. The last liook, on tlie biogmphy of Cortos, is 
cnnsidcrcfl a necessary and interesting apiiendago. 3. Tlio style of tlio 
whole work is considered richer, freer, more animated and graceful than 
that of ** Ferdinand and Lmbella." This last is a Tery important fact, 
for I wrote witli much less fastidiousness and eUboration. Yet I rarely 
wrote without revolving the chapter many times in my mind before writ- 
ing. But I did not podder over particular phrases. 

Had I accepted half of my good friend Folsom's criticisms, what 

wonld have become of tlio style ? Yet tliey luul and will always have 
their value for accurate analysis of language and tliought, and for aocu- 
nicy of general facts. My Postscripts, written with least labor, have been 
much commended as to style. 

FROM LORD MORPETH. 

Cabtlb Howard, Jan. S3, 1844. 
Mr DBAS Prbsoott, 
You will have thought me over-long in answering your roost gradous 
and precious gill of your " Mexico," but I sent you a message tliat you 
were not to have a word from roe about it till I had quite finished it, and, 
as I read it out loud to my mother and sister, this has not taken place so 
soon as you might have cx})cctcd. And now my poor verdict will come 
aHer you wro saturated with the public applause, and will care mighty little 
for individual suffrage. Still 1 will hope that, however careless you may 
be of the approbation, you will not be wholly indifferent to the pleasure 
with which our occupation has been attended. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than to roll along through your easy, animated, and pictured 
periods, and your candid and discriminating, but unassuming, disquisi- 
tions, and to have my own interest and approval slmrcd by those to whom 
I read ; aud tlicii furtlier to find the wide circle witliout corroborate our 
verdict, 

*' And nations hail thee with a love like mine." 

Wo aro getting through the mildest winter almost erer rcmerobered. 
Beforo you receive this, I probably shall be a roember of the House of 
Commons, a re-entry upon public turmoil of which I do not at all relbh 
tlie prospect. Aro you beginning Pi74irro 1 How you must have pleased 
Rogers l)y your mention of him. l*rny give my kindest rcgiirds to your 
family. 

Believe me, over affectionately yoUrs, 

MORFBTH. 
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TO THE REV. H. H. MILMAN. 

BosTOir, Jan. 80, 1844. 
Mt dbar Sir, 
If joa will allow one to addreM jou so familuurlj who has not the honor 
to be peraonally known to joa ; and yet the (requencj with which I have 
hoard yoor name mentioned bj some of our common friends, and my long 
familiarity witli yonr writings, make mo foci as if you were not a stranger 
to me. I Imvo learnt from my friend Mr. £verott tliat you are the author 
of a paper in the liwt Tendon " Quarterly " on the « ConquoHt of Moxit^u." 
It is uunoccmuiry to say with what suUsfiu^tiuu 1 luivo reiul yuur ulcgiuit 
and encomiastic criticism, written tliruughout iu tlmt courteous and geutlo- 
manlike tone, particularly grateful as coming ftom a Transatlantic critic, 
who has no national partialities to warp his judgment Speaking the same 
Uuiguage, nourished by the same literature, and with the same blood in our 
reins, I assure you the American scholar, next to his own country, looks 
for sympathy and countenance to his fatherland more than to any otlicr 
country in tlie worid. And when he receives the expression of it from 
tlmse wliom ho luw boon accustomed to reverence, lie Ims obtained one of 
his highest rewards. 

May I ask you to remember mo kindly to Mr. and Mn. LyoU and to 
Mr. Ilallam, and believe me, my dear sir. 
With great respect, 

Tour obliged and obedient servant, 

Wm. H. Prssoott. 

TO JOHN 0. HAMILTON, ESQ., NEW YORK. 

DosrroK, Feb. 10, 1844. 
Mr DKAR Mr. Hamiltor, 

I have read tlie notice of my work in the last '* I>emocmtic Xloview," 
and as you intorosted yourself to get it writton, you may pcrliaps be pleased 
to know my opinion sJwut it. I like it very much. It is written through- 
out in a very courteous and gentlemanlike spirit As fiur as I am person- 
ally concerned, I should be very unreasonable were I not gratified by the 
liboml commendation of my literary hil>ors. 

The groat question of tlie proper standard of historic judgment is one 
in which of course I must be at issue with the writer, — or rather one in 
which he chooses to be at issue with me. In managing the argument, he 
shows much acutcness and plausibility. Yet if wo accept his vievrs of it, 
some of the fairost names in the dark period of the Middle Ages, and of 
antiquity, will wear a very ugly aspect The immorality of the act and 
of the actor seem to me two very difierent things ; and while we judge the 
one by the immutable principles of right and wrong, we must try the other 
by the fluctuating standard of the age; The real question is, whether a 
man was sincere, and acted according to the lights of his age. We can- 
not fairly demand of a man to be in advance of his generation, and where 
a generation goes wrong, we may be sure that it is an error of tlie head, ' 
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not of Cbo henrt For a whole commnnitj, inclndinp; its liest ftnd vnttcei, 
will not dclilwrntcljr iniiction tiio habitual porpotration of crime. This 
would bo an anomaly in the historj of man. The article in the last Lon- 
don « Quarteriy/' from the pen of Milman, a deigyman of the Church of 
England, yon know, expressly approves of my moral estimate of Cortds. 
This is from a great organ of Orthodoxy. One might think the " Demo- 
cratic " and the " Quarterly " had changed sides. Rather funny, n^ed ce 
ptut 

As to die question of fact, — what Cortds did, or did not do, — the 
" lioYtcwer " has leaned exclusively on one authority, that of the chronl- 
rlcr Diaz, an honest man, but passionate, credulous, querulous, and writing 
the reminiscences of fifty years back. Truth cannot be drawn from one 
source, but from complicated and often contradictory sources. 

I think you will hardly agree that the Conqueror deserved censure for 
not throwing off his allegiance to tlie Emperor, and setting up for himself. 
However little we can comprehend the Kill feeling of loyalty, I think we 
can understand the baseness of treason. But I will not trouble yon with 
an alignment on this topic I must say, however, tliat I respect the 
« Dcmocrotic," and am sure the " North American " contains few articlea 
written with mora al>ility tlian tliis, much as I differ from some of the 
positions taken in it 

I have run, I find, into an unconscionable length of line, which I hope 
you will excuse. P^y remember me kindly to your wife and daoghtery 
and believe me. 

Very sincerely, your friend, 

Wm. H. Fkbbcott. 

FROM PATRICK FRASER TTTLER, ESQ. 

84 Devonshire Place, April, 1844. 
Mr DBAR Sir, 
Your precious present of the '* History of Mexico," and the kind letter 
which accompanied it, found me entangled with my ninth and last volume 
of the *' History of Scotland," and the winding up my imperfect labors. 
This must be my apology for a delay which has weighed heavily on my 
conscience, but I could not bear the idea of dipping into, or giving a hasty 
perusal to anything proceeding from your pen, and Cort^ was deferred 
till Elizabeth and Ring Jamie were at rest. And now, my dear sir, let 
mo tliank you most sincerely for the delight and the instruction which I 
have received. «< Ferdinand and Isabella" had prepared me to expect 
much ; but in the '< Conquest of Mexico " you have outstript yourself, and 
produced a work which can instruct the wisest, and charm and interest tho 
youngest reader ; which combines a pathetic and stirring narrative with 
some of the gravest lessons that can be derived from history. How yon 
should have achieved such a work, under the continued privation to which 
you allude so simply and beautifully- in your Preface, is to me, I own, 
little loss tlian niiniculoiis ; for, conifYOScd under every advantage of indi* 
vidual consultation and research, « Mexico " would ho a noble monument 
of labor and genius. Long, very long may you live to conquer such diifi- 
culties as would overwhelm any inferior mind. 
9* 
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Belieye me, mj dear Mr. Preioott, with rinoere regard and respect, moet 
truly jovm, 

Patrick Fbabbu Tttlbh. 

P. 8. I haTe lent along with thu the ninth and last Tolnme of mj 
MHIstorj of Scotland," with aome manoacripti, letters, and extnu^, re- 
lating to the times of Philip and Mary, which I copied from the originals 
in die State Paper Office. These arc ontirolj at jour service, if tlicy can 
be of the least assistance in the researches into tliis period which I nnder- 
itood yon aft one time contemplated. 

FROM THB BEY. H. H. MILBCAK. 

Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, April IS, 1844. 
Mt DBAS Sir, 

I reproach myself for bavrng delayed ao long to acknowledge the note 
in which yon expressed yonr gratification at the notice of your Mexican 
wori^ in the " Quarterly Review." I assure you that nothing could give 
me greater pleasure tlian finding an opportnnity of thus publicly, though 
anonymously, declaring my high opinion of your writings. Our many 
common friends have taught me to fool as much respoctt for yonr private 
character as your writings have commanded as an autlior. I was niurh 
•mused, after I had commenced the article, with receiving a letter from 
our friend Lord Morpeth, expressing an anxious hope that justice would 
- be done to the work in the ** Quarterly Review." Without betraying my 
•ecret, I was able to set his mind at rest 

Can we not persuade you to extend your personal acquaintance with 
our men of letters, and others whose society yon would appreciate, by a 
visit to England 1 Perhaps yon might not find much to assist you in 
yonr researdies (if report sp«iks true, that you are engaged on the Con- 
quest of Peru), which you cannot command in America, yet even in that 
respect our libraries might be of service. But of tliis I am sure, tliat no 
one would bo received witli greater conliality or more universal esteem. 

If tliis be impossible or impracticable, allow me to assure you tluit I 
shall be delighted if this opening of our correspondence should lead to fnr- 
tlier acquaintance, even by letter. I shall always feel the greatest interest 
in the labors of one who does so much honor to our common literature. 
In letters we must be brethren, and God grant that we may be in political 
lebUions, and in reciprocal feelings of respect and regard. 
Believe me, my dear sir, ever fiutlifnlly yonrs, 

n. n. MixjiAV. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

1844. 
Mb. Piis80ott*8 Sttub. — DnncRinirsB to rats oim or ms owv. — How 

nB OBTAIIIBD IT. — DnCUBSIOMB IB RbVIKWB ABOUT IT. — Mb. FoBD. — 

Wbitbs morb ahd MORS prkblt. — Naturalness. — His Sttlb mads 

ATTRACTTIVB BT CAUSBS COBBBOTXD WITH lUS IbFIBIUTT OP SlOHT.— 

Its fuial Chabactbiu 

IT has, I believe, been generaUy tbought that Mr. Presootf 8 
style reached its happiest development in his ^ Ocmqaest 
of Mejdoo." No doubt, a more exact finish prevails in many 
parts of the '' Ferdinand and Isabella," and a high authority 
has said that there are portions of ^ Philip the Second " written 
with a vigor as great as its author has anywhere shown.^ Bat 
the freshness and freedom of his descriptions in the ^ Mexico,'* 
especially the descriptions of scenery, battles, and marches, are, 
I think, not found to the same degree in either of his other 
historios, and liavo rendered Uio stylo of that work singularly 
attractive. Certainly, it is a stylo well fitted to its romantio 
snbjcct, although it may be one which it would have been ad- 
venturous or unwise to apply, in the same degree, to subjects 
from their nature more grave and philosophicaL 

But whatever Mr. Prescott's style may at any period have 
been, or in whichever of his works its development may have 
been most successful, it was unquestionably the result of much 
consideration and labor, and of very peculiar modes of com- 
position. With wliat self-distrust he went back, when he was 
already above twenty-five years old, and toiled through Mur- 
ray's English Grammar, and Blair's Rhetoric, as if he were a 
schoolboy, and how he followed up these humble studies with 
a regular investigation of what was characteristic in aU the 
great English prose-writers, from Roger Ascham down to our 
own times, we have already seen. It was a deep and solid 

1 Letter from Dean Milman. 
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foundation, laid with a distinct purpose, that cannot be mis- 
taken, and one which, in years subsequent, well repaid the 
weary hours it cost him. I remember how conscientious and 
disagreeable these labors were, for he sometimes grew impa- 
tient and complained of theoL But he persevered, as he always 
did in what he deliberately undertook. 

He determined, however, at the same time, that, whatever 
his style might be, it should bo his own. 

« Bvorj ono," lio aaiil at tlio ontaot of his sororor itadios, « poan out 
bif thonglits best in a style suited to liis own peculiar habits of thinldng. 

« The best method for a man of sense to pursne is to examine his own 
composition, after a sn£8cientlj long period slmll have elapsed for him to 
have forgotten it He will ^en be in a situation to pronounce upon his 
own woriks as upon another's.* He may consult one or two good friends 
in priTate. Their opinions will be yaluable, inasmuch as they will in all 
probability be more honest and sincere tlian a printed critidsm, and, 
morooTcr, they .will not exert the same depressing inllucnce on the spirits 
thai a reverence for public criticism is apt to beget I am inclined to 
believe tliat it would bo for a man's interest us an author never to consult 
a printed criticism on his own publications." ' 

These were wise and wary conclusions to have been reached 
so early in his literary life, and they were substantially adhered 
to through the whole of it He did not) however, refrain irom 
reading the critidsms that appeared on his larger works, be- 
cause they were unfavornblo. None, it is true, were really 
such. But whether he rend them or not, ho judged and cor- 
rected whatever ho wrote with the assistance of nt least one 
friend, exactly in the way he has here indicated ; maintaining, 
however, at all times, an entire independence of opinion as to 
his own styl^. 

Imitation ho heartily dreaded. Five years before ho began 
his '^ Fcrdmand and Isabella," ho said : ^ Model myself upon 
no manner. A good imitation is disgusting, — what must a 

> '* In order to oorreot my own history advantageously,'* ho said, nine years 
later, when ho was just beginning to write his ** Ferdinand and Isabella,*' ** I 
must never revise what I have written until after an Interval of as many years 
as possible." « 

* I think the tone of these remarks about ** printed criticisms " is owing to 
certain notices of the " Club-Room *' that appeared about that time, and which 
I know somewhat annoyed him. He would hardly have made them later, 
when he wrote an article on Sir Walter Scott, where he speaks very slight- 
ingly of reviewers and thehr criticisms. 
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bod ono bo ? ** ^ Rely on myself for criticinh of my own oom- 
poeitions." ^ Neither consult nor imitate any model for style, 
but follow my own natural current of expression.** 

This sort of independence, however, made him only more 
rigorous with himself. When he had been four months em- 
ployed on his ** Ferdinand and Isabella," he made this memo- 
randum : — - 

Two or tlin» faaltt of stjlo oocar to mo in looking OTor tome fonner 
compositious.* Too many acyoctircs ; too many oouplots of gulMtaatiTQt, 
ai woll as niljocttvcsy and perliaps of Torbs ; too sot ; sentences too much 
in the same mould ; too formal periphrssis instead of familiar ; sentences 
balanced bjr andg, butt, and semicolons ; too many precise, emphatic pro- 
noans, as the$e, thote, which, &o., instead of the particles^ a, ftc 

lie even went into an elaborate inquiry as to the punc- 
tuation he should adopt, and as to the proper use of capital 
initials, recording Uie whole with care for liis own govern- 
ment But, after all his pains, he failed for a long time to 
satisfy himself. Every word he wrote of the early chapters of 
the ** Ferdinand and Isabella" was rewritten, when he came to 
prepare that work for the press. So was the beginning of the 
^ Mexico,** and I think also that of the *' Peru." One reason 
of this, C8()ecifllly in the first instance, wns, that ho thought he 
hud been too ehiliorato. lie early said, '* On the whole, 1 tliinki 
with less fastidiousness I should write better." And, long be- 
fore ho published his' '' Ferdinand and Isabella," he deliberately 
recorded : — 

With regard to the stjle of this work I will only remark that most of 
the defects, such as they are, may be comprehended in the words trap 
tmgni. At least, they may be traced to this source. The onlj rule is, to 
write with freedom and nature, eren with homeliness of expression occa- 
sionally, and with alternation of long and short sentences ; for such 
TAricty is essential to harmony. But, ailor all, it is not the constmctioa 
of tlio sentence, but tlie tone of tlio coloring, which produces the effect. 
If the sentiment is warm, lively, forcible, the reader will be carried along 
without much heed to the arrangement of the periods, which differs ex- 
cccdingljr in different standard writers. Put life into the narrative, if 70a 
would have it take. Elaborate and artificial fastidiousness in the form of 
expression is highly detrimental to this. A book majr be made up of 
perfect sentences and jet the general impression be very imperfect 
In fine, be engrossed with the thought, and not with the fasMon of 
expressing it. 

« Probably arUcles in the '' Club-Room** and the *< North American Re- 
view." 
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Ab he adrahoed with his work, he grew less and less anxious 
for anything like a formal exactness in his style, or rather, per- 
haps I should say, he became more and more persuaded of the 
importance of freedom. 

«I mm now oonTinoed from experience,'' he eayi, after fonr joen' 
trial, " tliot roBtidioiu care and prociiiion as to stylo, when comiNMing, ore 
fatal to oxoollonoo oa woll aa to rapidity of writing, excluding many not 
merely logitimato exprouiona, but positiro graooa and boautioa of Ian- 
gnago, aa well aa nature and eaae." 

No doubt he profited all his life by the pains he early took 
with his style, and certainly he never regretted it, minute and 
troublesome as*it had been. Nor did he ever cease to scruti- 
nize with patience what he had freely composed, and to correct 
it, eyen in the proof-sheets, with severity. But undoubtedly, 
too, his first draft in his noctograph was made every year with 
increasing boldness and ease. In this respect he was like a 
person who in his childhood has been trained to good manners^ 
and in his riper years proves the gentleness of his breeding 
without remembering or in any way showing the rules by 
which he had been drilled to it 

But at last the day of reckoning came. ^The History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella," on which he had labored so long and 
so conscientiously, was published, and all the Reviews, or 
almost all of them, made a point of discussing its style. None 
complained, except the ^ London Quarterly," in which a some- 
what dosliing, but on the whole brilliant and favorable article 
appeared, written by Mr. Richard Ford, the distinguished 
Spanish scholar, with whom afterwards Mr. Prescott became 
personally acquainted, and enjoyed a pleasant correspondence. 
Thb article Mr. Prescott read carefully more than once. It 
somewhat disturbed his equanimity, and led him to an exami- 
nation of his stylo as coinimrcd with that of Eiip;li8li writoi-s 
whose purity and excellence are acknowledged. lie gave sev- 
eral days to the task, the unpleasantness of which did not 
prevent him from making it thorough, and then he recorded 
his deliberate and singularly candid opinion as follows : — 

The only strictures [in this article] which weigh a feather with me are 
ihoae on my style, in forming which I have taken much pains, and of the 
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•Qocess of which I am not the heat judge. This I maj taj, howemr^ 
that of the numcroiis notices of the worlc, both in this countrj and in 
Europe, while almost all hare commended more or less — and some ex- 
oessiyeljr — the diction, none, that I am aware, hare censured it. Man/ 
of tlieso critics are scholars, entirely competent to form a judgment on its 
merits ; more so, to judge from their own styles, than the critic in ques- 
tion. I have rocei?ed and soon manj letters from simiUr sources to the 
same eflbct. Indeed, the work could not hare obtained its rapid and wida 
popularity, hod tlie execution boon bad in tliis all-important respect 

I sajr not tliis to hij a flattering nnction to mjr soul, but to put myself 
on my guard against rashly attempting a change in a very important 
matter on insufficient grounds, and thus, perhaps, risking for the future 
one of the most essential elements of post success. Nevertheless, I haTO 
dcYOtod sererol days to a careful scrutiny of my defects, and to a com- 
parison of my style with that of standard English writers of the present 
time. 

Master Ford complains of my text as being too fomwl, and my notes 
OS baring too much levity. This shows some versatility in me, at all 
events. As regards tlie former, it seems to me, the first and sometimes 
the second volume affords examples of the use of words not so simple as 
might be ; not objectionable in themselves, but unless something is gained 
in the way of strengtli or of coloring it is best to use the most simple, 
unnotuxable words to express ordinary things ; ex. gr. " to send " is better 
than "to transmit"; "crown descended" better than "devolved"; 
"guns fired" than "guns dischaiged"; "to name," or "coll," than 
"to nominate"; "to rood" than "peruse"; "tlie term," or "name," 
than " appellation," and so forth. It is better also not to encumber the 
sentence with Ion);, lumlicring nouns; as, "the TOlinquishment of," in- 
stonil of " rolinquiiiliing " ; " the cnilHsllislimont and fortification of," 
instcAfl of " cmlwllishin}; and fortifying " ; and so fortli. I can disoem 
no otlioT wnrmnt for Master Font's critirism tlinu the ocmsional nso of 
tlicso and similar words on such commonplace matters ns would moke the 
simpler forms of expression preferable. In my third volume, I do not 
find the language open to much censure. 

As to the notes, it is doubtless bad taste to shock the current of feeling, 
where there is much solemnity or pathos in the text, by unseasonable 
jests. But I do not find such in such places. In regard to them I do 
not find anything to alter in any particuUir in future. 

My conclusion from the whole is, — ofVer a very honest and careful ex- 
amination of the matter, — tlint tlie render may toko my style for lietter 
or worse as it now is formed, and that it is not worth while for roe to 
attempt any alteration in it until I meet a safer critic to point out its 
defects tlion Master Ford. 

One more conclusion is, that I will not hereader vex myself with anx- 
ious thoughts about my style when composing. It is formed. And if 
there be any ground for the imputation that it is too formal, it will only 
be made worse in tins respect by extnusolicitudo. It is not the defect to 
which I am prcilinitoscd. The licst security against it is to write with lesa 
elaboration ; a plcosilnt recipe, which conforms to my previous views. 
This determination will save me trouble and time. Hereafter what I 
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prim shall mideigo no ordeal fbr the ityle's lake, except onl/ the gnin- 
mar, and that I maj lafelj trnat to mj Harrard Aldus.* 

To the latter part of this decision he did not adhere. He 
aaked counsel to the end of life about his works before they 
were printed, and corrected them with no less care than he 
had done earlier. But he never interfered with the general 
oharacteiistics of Ins style, nor permitted any friend or critic to 
do it 

« A man's stjb/' ho said; as a final sottlomont of his opinion on the 
whole matter, — «a man's style, to be worth anjrtliing, should be the nat- 
oral expression of his mental character, and where it is not, the stjie is 
either painfnllj affected, or it fiUls into that conventional tone which, like 
a domino at a masquerade, or the tone of good-breeding in society, may 
be assumed by anybody that takes pains to acquire it ; fitting one perK>n 
as well as another, and belonging to anybody, — nobody. The best con- 
sequence of such a style is, that it offends no one. It delights no one, for 
it is oommonphioe. It is true that genius will show itnolf under tliis coat- 
ing, as an original will peep out under a domino. But this is not the 
best dross for it The best, undoubtedly, for every writer, is the form of 
oxprasslon best suited to liis peculiar turn of thinking, even at some 
hasard of violating the conventional tone of the most chaste and careful 
writers. It is Uiis alone whidi can give full force to his tlioughts. Frank- 
lin's style would have borne more ornament, — Wasliington Irving could 
have done with less, — Johnson and Gibbon might have had much less . 
formality, and Hume and Goldsmith have occasionally pointed their sen- 
tences with more effect But, if they had abandoned the natural sugges- 
tions of their genius, and aimed at tlie contrary, would tliey not in mend- 
ing a hole, as Scott says, liavo very likely made two f 

f* There are certain faults which no writer must commit : fube meta- 
phors ; solecisms of grammar ; uumeaning and tautological expressions ; 
for these contravene tlie fundamental laws of all writing, the object of 
which must be to express one's ideas clearly and correctly. But, witliin 
these limits, the widest latitude should be allowed to taste and to the 
power of unfolding the thoughts of the writer in all their vividness and 
originality. Originality — the originality of nature — compensates for a 
thousand minor blemishes. 

« Of one thing a writer may be sure, if he adopt a manner foreign to his 
mind ho will never please. Johnson says, * Whoever would write in a 
good style, &c., &c., must devote his days and nights to die study of Ad- 
dison.'* Had he done so, or had Addison formed his style on Johnson's, 

s Mr. Folsom. 

s Johnson is a little more cautious in his phraseology, but the substance of 
his meaning, so far as it was needed for the purpose in hand, is given in the 
text with sufficient precision. His exact words are: *< Whoever wishes to 
attain an English style,/afii»(iar, hut not coarttf and elegant^ but not ostenta- 
tiouif must give his days and his nights to tlie volumes of Addison.*' It is tlie 
last sentence in Addison's Life, and was, no doubt, Uiteuded, by its position, 
for a sort of epigrammatic effect 
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what a ridicnioiis figure each would haTe cat 1 One man'f afyle will no 
more fit another, than one man's coat, or hat, or shoes will fit another. 
Thej will be snre to be too big, or too small, or too something, thai will 
make the wearer of them ill at ease, and probablj ridicnlons. 

" It is yery easy for a cool, caustic critic, like Brougham, to take to piecea 
tlio fine gossamer of Dr. Channing's stylo,^ which has charmed tliousands 
of renders in tliis country and in Europe, and the Doctor would be a fool 
to give up his glorious mystifications — if they are such — for the homo- 
spun, mnltor-of.fitct materials out of wliicli a plainer and less imaginatiTO 
mind would make its tissue. It would be impossible for Brougham — in 
his way of writing, tolerably set and sometimes pedantic, with an occa- 
sional air of familiarity that matches the rest of the sentences badly 
enough — to ascend into the regions of the true sublime, as Dr. Channing 
does, or to call up such a strong sense of the beautiful. It may be the 
best style for criticism, however, — the best for the practical, ordinary uses 
of life. But I should not adrise the Doctor to take it up, and still less 
the Rx-Clinncollor to rcnturo into tlie Doctor's balloon, or — as his ad. 
mircrs might tliink — his chariot of fire. 

"How many varieties of beauty and excellence there are- in this world 1 
As many in the mental as the material creation, and it is a pedantic spirit 
which, under the despotic name of taste, would reduce them all to one 
dull uniform level. A writer who has succeeded in gaining the publio 
favor should Ix^ cautious how he makes any innovation in his habitual 
style. The form of expression is so nicely associated with the idea ex- 
pressed, that it is impossible to say how much of his success is owing to 
the one or the otlior. It is very certain, however, tliat no work in any of 
the departments of tlie belles-lettres can dispense with excellence of style 
of some kind or other. If this bo wanting, n work, ho¥rever sound or 
original in tlie ooni*opiion, can hardly bo popular, for it cannot give pleas- 
uro or create interest, — things essential in every kind of composition 
which has not science txdvMvehf for its end. 

" Let tlie writer, tlioroforc, who has once succeeded in gaining tlie public 
suflragos, — the sufiragos of tlie higher public, the well-educated, -^ let 
him beware how he tampers with Uie stjrle in which he has before ap- 
proached tliom. Let him be still more slow to do this in obedience to the 
snggcstions of a few ; for style is the very thing which, all-important as 
it is, every well-educated man is competent to judge of. In fact, he had 
Itcttcr not make any serious innovation in it, unless, like Sharon Turner 
or Jeremy Bcntham, it is tlie object of such universal censure ns shows he 
lins siioroodoil in spite of it, and not in consequence of it Innovation is 
not reform in writing any more than in politics. The best mk) is to dis- 
pense with all rules except those of g^rammar, and to consult the natural 
bent of one's genius." 

Saving the last sweeping sentence, — which I suspect was 

T ThU refers to a somewhat bitter review of Dr. Channing, in the *' Edin- 
burgh " for October, 1820, by Lord Brougham, — a man who could no more 
eomprohond Dr. Channing, as an eminent person who knew him well once 
said, tliaii Dickens could oompreheud Laplace. 
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prompted by the half-play upon the word ^ rules" and to 
whose doctrine the autlior of the ^ Conquest of Mexico " and 
of ^ Philip the Second " by no means conformed in his own 
practice, — I do not know where, within the same compass, 
so much good sense on the subject of style is uttered with so 
much spirit and point. 

But, whatever we may think of the opinions contained in 
these striking extracts, one fact is plain from them ; I mean 
that, while their author was willing mid even glad to proflt 
by Mr. Ford's criticisms in the " Quarterly Review," he was 
thoroughly independent in the use he made of them, and thor- 
oughly determined that, at all hazards, his style should be his 
own, and should not be materiaUy modified by anybody's un- 
favorable opinion of it, unless he were satisfied the opinion was 
just In this he was right The success of the ^ Ferdinand 
and Isabella " had no doubt given him increased confidence in 
his manner of writing, and the habit of composing entirely in 
his memory had given him both greater freedom and greater 
facility.* But, even before this, his style had become substan- 
tially what it always was afler he was tolerably advanced in 
the ^ Ferdinand and Isabella." It had, in fiict, from ito first 
proper formation, been settled on foundations too deep to be 
shaken. 

Instead, therefore, of writing more anxiously, in consoqiiomH) 
of Mr. Ford's criticisms, ho wrote more freely. Wliile he was 
employed on his next work, ''The Conquest of Mexico," he 
made such memoranda as the following : *' I will write calamo 
eturenUy and not weigh out my words like gold-dust, which 
they are far from being." ** Be not fastidious, especially about 
plunscology. Do not work for too much euphony. It is lost 
in the moss." ^ Do not elaborate and podder over the style.** 
** Think more of general effect ; don't quiddlc." 

When the '' Mexico " was published, he found no reason to 
regret the indulgence he had thus granted to himself in its 

• " Tried to write with imperfect />re-(Atnl:tii^, t. e. thinking, as Irving said 
to me, with a pen. It won't do for bad eyes. It requires too much cor- 
recting. The correcting in the mind and writing from memory suit my 
peculiarities bodily, and, I suspect, mental, better than the other process.** 
He was approaching the end of the *' (Conquest of Mexico '* when he wrote 
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composition. He learned, at once, from the Reriews and io 
many other ways, that his manner was regarded as richer, freer, 
more animated and graceful than it had been in his <' Ferdinand 
and Isabella." *^ This," he says, ^^ is a very important fact ; for 
I wrote with much less fastidiousness and elaboration. Tet I 
rarely wrote without revolving the chapter half a dozen times 
in my mind. But I did not podder over particular phrases. 
Had I accepted half of my good friend Folsom's corrections^ 
what would have become of my style? Tet they had, and 
always will have, Uieir value for accurate analysis of language 
andtliought"* 

From this time to the end of his life, — a period of fifteen 
years, — he makes hanlly any memoranda on his style, and 
none of any couRcquonco. Nor was thoro reason why he 
sliouKl. Ilis manner of writing was, from the time he pub- 
lished ^ The Conquest of Mexico," not only formed but sanc- 
tioned; and sanctioned, not only by the public at large, but 
by those whose opinion is decisive. Mr. Milman's review of 
that work, and the conclusion of one in the ^ Christian Ex- 
aminer" by Mr. George T. Curtis, — in boUi of which the 
remarks on his style are very beautiful, and, as I know, gave 
Mr. rr()fl<;ott much pleasure, — left no doubt in lib mind 
touching thb point Ilallam, too, noticed by Sir James Mack- 
intoeli as singularly paraimonious in commendation,- wrote to 
Mr. Frescott, December 29th, 1843 : ^ Your style appears to 
me to be nearly perfect" With these judgments before him, 
and others hardly less valued and safe, he had no motive for 
reconsidering his style, if he had desired, for any reason, to do 
so. But he was too wise to desire it 

It may, perhaps, seem singular to those who knew liim little, 
that such a stylo should have been formed by such a process ; 
that the severe, minute rules and principles in which it was 
originally laid should have been, as it were, cavalierly thrown 
:i8idc, and a nimuior, sometimes gay and sparkling, sometimes 
rich and eloquent, but always natural and easy, should have 

* Mr. Folsom hnd the excellent hnbit of noting whatever occurred to him 
as doubtful, no Iom tlmn what he regarded as a blemish, thinking that such 
minute suggestions were due to the author. I speak as one who has pfofited 
bj his skUl and kindness. 
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been the result This, however, was characteristic of his whole 
moral constitution and conduct, and was in harmony with the 
principles and habits tlmt in other respects governed his life. 
Thus every day in his study he was rigorous with himself, and 
watchful of those he employed ; but in his family and with his 
friends nobody was more free, gay, and uncxocting. Those 
who met him only at the dinner-table, or in general society, 
would be surprised to learn that his wine even there was care- 
fuUy measured, and that, if he seemed to indulge as much as 
others did, and to enjoy his indulgence more, it was all upon a 
system settled beforehand, just as much as was his spare every- 
day diet at home. How vigilant he was in whatever regarded 
his character; how strictly he called himself to account in 
those solitary half-hours on Sunday when he looked over t]>e 
secret record of his failings and faults, wo have seen ; but who 
ever saw restramt in his manner when he was with others ; 
who ever saw him when he seemed to be watchful of himself, 
or to be thinking of the principles that governed his life ? And 
just so it was with his style. He wrote rapidly and easily. 
But the rules and principles on which his manner rested, even 
down to its smallest details, had been so early and so deeply 
settled, that they had become like instincts, and were neither 
recurred to nor needed when he was in the final act of compo- 
sition.^^ . 

But there was ono diarm in Mr. Prcscott's stylo which, I 
think, was much felt, without being much undorsUNHl by the 
great mass of liis readers. He put not a little of his persomd 
character into it ; a great deal more, I think, than is common 
with writers of acknowledged eminence. The consequence 
was, that the multitudes who knew him in no way except as 
an author were yet insensibly drawn to him by the qualities 
that made him so dear to his friends as a man, and felt, iji 
some degree, tlie attaclmient that is commonly tho i-ctjult only 

M There are Bomo remarks by Mr. Prescott on purity of style, in his Memoir 
of Mr. John Pickering (Massachusetts Historical Society's Collections, 8vo, 
Third Series, Vol. X. pp. 210, 211), which are valuable. But they relate 
chiefly to the danger of Americanisms, as they are called, Mr. Prescott main- 
taining that **one and tho same language cannot have two standards of 
purity.'* See also what Mr. Marsh says in his excellent Lectures on the 
English lAngoage (1860), pp. 446 sqq. 
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of personal interooune. They seemed to know him more than 
they know other authors whom they have never seen ; and, as 
most of as have favorite writers without being able always to 
explain why they are such, he became peculiarly so to many, 
who yet never stopped to inquire what was the cause of an 
interest so agreeable to them. 

To this result — the insensible communication to his worics 
of so much that belonged to himself personally and to his in- 
most nature — two circumstances, immediately connected with 
the infirmity of liis sight, I doubt not, contributed. 

The first of Uiese circumstances was the long and severe 
thought which he felt himself compelled to give in the course 
of bis investigation of any subject, before he began to write on 
it For, aHer he had collected the materials for any chapter, or 
other less definite portion of his Bubjcct, — that is, after every- 
thing about it in the way of authority or opinion had been 
read to him, and he had caused it all to be embodied in short 
notes, to which he listened again and again, as the only way to 
make himself master of their contents, — then be sat down, as 
wo have seen, in silence, and gave to the whole tlie benefit of 
the most vigorous action of his own mind. Being generally 
imablc to look at all at the notes which had been thus prepared 
fur him, ho turned every fact or circumstance in the case on 
which ho was employed over and over again in his memory, 
and examined on every side whatever related to it While 
doing this, he put the greatest stress he was able to put on 
his faculties, and urged his mind to the most concentrated and 
unbroken action, so as to make sure that he had mastered all 
the details. And this process was sometimes long-continued. 
I know one instance in which, after preparatory investigations 
which occupied only two dayp, he gave yet three days more to 
the mere shaping and moulding of his materials. The result 
was sure. The general outline was right, if it was in liis 
lK)wcr to make it so. But no other process, I suppose, oould 
have BO completely digested and harmonized his materials, or 
made them so completely a part of himself; no other process 
could have tinged his works so largely and so deeply wiUi what 
was most characteristic of his own mind and temperament; 
nothing could have made so certain to the reader Us love of 
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tnithy of jastioe, of liberty, of toleration. And for these and 
other kindred qualities, thus insensibly but thoroughly infused 
into the very materiiUs and fabric of his tissues, though almost 
never seen on their surface, the reader, after a little experience, 
came to trust the author, and take a personal interest in him, 
without oonsidoring or knowing exactly why ho did it Tlio 
diord of sympathy between thom was invisible, indeed, but 
it was already there, and it was strong enougli to hold thom 
together. 

But thus far in the process of his work not a phrase or sen- 
tence had been adjusted or thought out The composition, as 
that word is commonly understood, was still to bo done. And 
here again his infirmity was a controlling influence, and is to 
be counted among the secrets \>f a manner which has been 
found &t once so simple and So charming. He was compelled 
to prepare everything, down to the smallest details, in his 
memory, and to correct and fashion it nil whilo it yms still 
hold tlioro in silent susponso; after which he wroto it down, 
by means of his noctograph, in the freest and boldest manner, 
without any opportunity really to change the phraseology as 
he went along, and with little power to alter or modify it 
afterwards. This, I doubt not, was among the principal causes 
of the strength as well as of the grace, ease, and attractiveness 
of his style. It gave a life, a freshness, a freedom, both to his 
thoughts and to his mode of expressing thom. It made his 
composition more akin than it could otherwise have lieen to the 
peculiar fervor and happiness of extemporaneous discussion. 
It not only enabled but it led him to address his reader, as it 
were, with his natural voice, so that those who never heard a 
word from his lips seemed yet, in this way, to find something 
like its effects in the flow and cadence of liis sentences. 

By such processes and habits, Mr. Frescott*s stylo, which ho 
bcgim to form with a distinct ]>iir|>osu in 1822, bociiino, bcfom 
he had flnblied the '' Ferdinand and Isabella," fifteen years 
afterwards, in its essential characteristics, what it is in fdl his 
published historical works. At first, this mode of composi- 
tion — so different from the common one of composing while 
the pen is in the author's hand, excited and influenced as most 
writers are by its mechanical movements, and by the associa- 
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tions they awaken — was difficult and disagreeable. But I 
never know liim to give up any good thing for either of these 
reasons. On the contrary, he always went on the more ear- 
nestly. And the extent to which, in this particular case, he 
succeeded, was remarkable. For, as we have seen, he was 
able to carry what was equal to sixty pages of printed matter 
in his memory for many days, correcting and finishing its style 
as ho walked or rode or drove for his daily exercise. 

In 1839, therefore, after going carefully over the whole 
ground, ho said, as wo have noticed, " My conclusion is, that 
the reader may take my style for better or for worse, as it 
now is.** And to this conclusion he wisely adhered. His man- 
ner became, perhaps, a little freer and easier, from continued 
])mcticc, and from the confldcnoo that success necessarily brings 
witli it; but, in its essential elements and characteristics, it was 
never cluuigcd. 
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1844-1845. 
Bm WOB ma Portrait and Buht. — Visit to Nkw York. — MiBOKixAinE- 

OUS RSADIMO. — MaTKRULS rOH THB ** GOMQUKST OF PbRU.'* — BmGIIIS 
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Work. — Lbttbr from Hctmboldt. — Elbotion mro thb Frbhoh 
IjmrrraTB, ard nrro thb Botai. Sooibtt of Bbrliv. 

" A ND now," he says on the 8d of February, 1844, — 
J\ ^now I propose to break ground on 'Peru/ I shall 
work the mine, however, at my leisure. Wliy should I 
hurry?** Nor did he. On the eontmry, he procrastinated, 
as usual, fix>m an unwiilingiioss to begin hard work, llo sat 
to Mr. Joseph Ames for his portrait in oils, an excellent piece 
of coloring, now in the possession of Mr. James Lawrence, and 
to Mr. Richard S. Greenough for a bust, now in the possession 
of Mrs. Prescott, beautiful as a work of art, and very valuable 
as a happy likeness at the period when it was taken. But the 
sittings to these artists consumed a good deal of time, and broke 
up many days in February and March. He was, however, too 
willing to be idle. 

In the middle of April ho made a visit to New York, partly 
out of listlessness, and partly in order to settle some trifling 
affairs mth his publishers. It was designed to fill only a few 
days ; but, by the solicitations of friends and the eagerness to 
become acquainted with him on the part of those who had not 
earlier enjoyed that pleasure, it proved to be a vbit of a fort- 
night, and a very gay and happy one. 

'< Tliree weeks since/' ho says nndor date of May 5th, 1844, *' I went 
to New York, thinkiug I might pass a couple of days. It turned out 
twelve, and then I found it no easy matter to break away from friends 
who, during my stay there, feasted and (Qted me to the top of my constita< 
tk>n. Not a day in which I rose before nine, dined before fiyo or six, went 
to bed before twelve. Two years ago I did not know half a dozen New- 
Yorkers ; I have now made Uio acquointanoo of two handred at least, and 
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the friendahip, I trust, of manj. Tho ooidtalitj with whirli I wi 
is one of the most gmtifjing tribatcs I have received froin mj coantrj 
men, coming as it did from all classes and professions. It pleased me 
that the head of the Roman Catholic clergjr, Archbishop Hughes, a 
higliljr respectable person, should openly thank and commend me for 
'the liberality I hod shown in my treatment of the Catliolics.'' I haTe 
stood tho tng of social war pretty well. Tet, on the whole, it was too 
long a time for snch excitement. Fiye days should be the limit The 
ftu-ultics liocomo weary, and the time d(Xis not move so fleetly as in the 
rognhur occupations at home. IIow could I stand then a season in Lon- 
don 1 I sliall not try. Nor sliall I ever exceed two, or at most three 
days, in a great American city." 

During all this time — I mean during the autumn, winter, 
and spring of 1843 and 1844 — he thought very little of his 
*• Conquest of Peru." He even, for a brge part of the period, 
made few entries among his literary memoranda; and when 
lie began the record again, afler an absolute silence of almost 
tJiix^e months, ho says, in relation to this unwonted neglect, 
that it was indeed a very long interval, and that such long in- 
tervals were proof either of great occupation or great idleness. 
"The latter," he adds, « will account for Uiis." 

He had, however, not been so wholly idle as. such self- 
reproach might seem to imply. He had listened to the Inca 
Gnrcilniwo's iin|)ortant Commentaries on the earliest liistory 
and traditions of Peru ; to some of the more familiar and com- 
mon writers who cover the same ground ; and to a manuscript 
of Sarin lento, Pi-csident of the lioyal Council of tlie Indies, 
who had travelled in that part of South America immediately 
after its conquest, and who is one of the most ample and*trust- 
worthy authorities for its early condition. It was not, indeed, 
much to have accomplished in so long a time, nor was any of it 
difficuU or disagreeable ; but his interruptions had been many 
and inevitable. During his father's illness he had watched 

1 In coniiocUon witli this well-deserved commendation f\mm a man so emi- 
nent, inny be nptly mentioned a remark which the late President John Qninoy 
AdiiniH mndo to Mr. Kdmund B. Otis, who, during Tour years, rendered ex- 
cellent ntiil kind service to Mr. Presoott, as his secretary. ** Mr. Adams said, 
timt Mr. Pre^ott possessed the two. great qoaliflcatious of on historian, who 
should be nppnrently without country and without religion. This/* Mr. Otis 
niU\% *' lin oxplnhieil liy saying that tho history should not show the political 
or religious bins of tho historian. It would bo ditTicult, Mr. Adams tliought, 
to toll whotlier Mr. Prnscott woro a Protestant or a Catholic, a monarchist or 
a repnbllcati.*' See Apitoudix (0). 
10 
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him with a care that interfered not a little with his own rega- 
lar occupations, and during Ids convalescence had accompanied 
him in many a long walk, from which he derived no little 
pleasure and consolation. But his father, whose faculties had 
not heen impaired by his illness, was now restored to as much 
physical health as ho was over likely to enjoy, and, from his 
nature, rather proforrcd to be independent in his out-of-door 
exercise than to be assisted or accompanied. The' son, there- 
fore, ader nine montlis of ^ literary loafing," as he called it^ 
instead of three, which he liad proposed to himself, turned 
resolutely to his new work. 

He did not need to make a collection of materials for it 
That had been done when he gathered his ample stores for 
the *^ Conquest of Mexico." His first studies were on Cieza 
de Leon, tiie careful geographer of Peru, contemporary almost 
with its conquest ; on Diego Fernandez de Paloncia, a some- 
what tedious chronicler of tlio coinitry at the same period ; 
on Fernando Montesinos, who livoil a century later, and is 
much less trustworthy ; and on the crude collections of Lord 
Sangsborough, made in our own time, but marked with the 
credulity and rashness of the time of the Fizarros. This read- 
ing, and more of the same sort during the summer of 1844, all 
related to the mytliical rather than to the historical period of 
Peruvian Antiquities ; and befora the month of August was 
ended the mere notes and references for this part of his subject 
filled above three hundred compact pages. It was not, indeed, 
so important as the corresponding period of the Mexican an- 
nals, but it was interesting, and had its peculiar attractions. 
He made his plan for it, accordingly, and, having accumulated 
notes to the amount of eighty large sheets, allowed five or six 
months for the work, and a hundred pages. But here, as in 
the case of the " Mexico,** he was mistjiken, although his error 
was less conMiderable. It took eight months and made a hun- 
dred and eighty pages ; more troublesome and disagreeable 
from the nature of the subject than any other part of the work, 
and in some respects more so than the Introduction to the 
" Conquest of Mexico." 

But before he could put pen to paper, the course of his 
Studies was again interrupted, first by the death of his brother 
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EdwArd,' which occurred at sea on a vojngo to Europe, and 
ailcrwnnls by n journey to Niagara on account of liis daughter's 
health, which for some months had given cause for anxiety. 
At last, however, after reading Alfieri's life to qnicken his 
courage, he began his work in earnest *< I find it very diffi- 
cult,** he said, *^ to screw up my wits to the historic pitch ; so 
much for the vngaliond life I have been leading ; and breaking 
ground on a new subject is always a dreary business." 

He wrote the first sentences on the 12th of August, 1844, a 
little more than a year from the time when he had completed 
his ** Conquest of Mexico." He was at Nahant, where — what 
with the rheumatism which oflcn troubled him much in thai 
damp climate, and the interruptions of company, which at such 
a watering-place could not always be avoided, he found his 
progress both slow and uneasy. But he made vigorous efibrts 
with liimsclf, and succeeded, before ho left the sea-shore, so far 
as to make tlie following record : — 

Industry good, and with increased intorost Spirits — an amiable word 
for temper — improTod. Best recipe, occupation with things, not self. 

At Fepperell, where, as was his custom, he passed the early 
autumn, lie pursued his labors in a manner slill more satisfac- 
tory to himself. 

"Industry," ho says, referring to the good ofTocts of n tmnquil country, 
life, — '< industry, as usual, oxcoUent ; interest awakened ; progress son- 
sibio ; Uie steam is up." 

And again a few days later : — 

I have got my working-tackle on board, and should be delighted not 
to quit these highland solitudes till they are buried under snow-drifis. 
Now, how glorious they are to eye and ear and every other sense, — 
the glories of nn Anicricnn nutumn. Surely a man is better, and forms a 
better estimate of life and its worthlcssness here in the country than any- 
where else. 

The town, as he anticipated, was less favorable to work. 
When he had been there some time, he noted : ** Nearly three 
weeks in town, and not looked at * Peru.* The old sin of the 
town. SliJill I never reform?" Still, after the pressure of 

s For a notice of his brotlior Edward, see Appendix (A), on the Prescott 
(kmily. 
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affiun which had aocomalated during his abeenoe was rd- 
moved, and a little gaj lounging among his friends was over, 
he was going on well again, when he was stopped by a great 
sorrow. £Us father died suddenly on Sunday morning, the 
8th of December, and an hour afterwards I received from him 
tho following note : — 

Mt dbar Fannn>, 

I write to toll you, what you may learn firom other loiiroee, and what 
will give you much pain. My father woi token with a fainting turn thia 
morning, about eight o'clock, which haa terminated fiOally. Nathan, 
who takei tliia, will giye yoq the account 

We are all rery tranquil, aa my writing to yon now showa. Bo not 
ooroe till after church, aa nothing can be done now. 

Tour aflbctionate 

Wm. H. Fsssoott. 

I went to liim, of course, as soon as the morning services 
were over, and found him tranquil, indeed, but more tenderly 
ami iiiuro ciisily moved than J liad over much liiiii buforu, uiui 
more than I over saw him afterwards. His mind was sorrow- 
fully filled with the thought of the great tie Uiat had been so 
suddenly broken, and of Uie consequences tlmt must follow. 
He could talk only of his father or of his desolate mother ; 
and, although I saw him again before tho day was ended, and 
each succeeding day aflcrwarda for some time, it was still the 
same. Ho was unable to think continuously on luiy otlier 
subject. There was, liowovor, nothing violont or extravogiuit 
in liis sorraw. He saw things as tliey really were. He did 
not seem so much oppressed with the idea of his immediate 
loss, as with the idea that it was one he should never cease to 
feel. And in this he judged himself rightly. He was always 
afterwards more or less sensible of the void that had been left 
by the death of his father, and recurred to it frequently in 
converaation with me, down even to one of the lust times I 
saw him. 

The evening after the funeral there seemed to be more of 
bitterness in his grief than there had been before. The day 
had been raw and cheerless, with much wind and dust in the 
streets as the procession passed along. His eye had been seri- 
ously troubled by it, and wos still painful. I noticed how close 
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ho had followed the body as we turned in, all on foot, to enter 
the crypt under St PauVs Church, and that his head at that 
moment was almost brought in contact with the sad drapery 
of the hearse. " Yes," he said, " my eye suffered very much 
from the wind and dust that came out of the passage, and he 
protected me to the last, as he always had.'* 

It was long before he could settle himself to his work 
again. The world had assumed a new look to him, dnd its 
ways seemed harder to tread. Burdens were hereafler to rest 
on his shoulders which luid earlier been borne by another. 
Counsels were to fail on which he had always relied. Much 
business was to be done requiring both time and thought.. 
More than two months, therefore, elapsed before he returned 
to his literary labors, and when he did he found it impossible 
to recover, in a manner at all satisfactory to himself, ihi^ 
thoughts with which he had intended to go on, and which, 
before his father's death, lay all settled and spread out in his 
memory. He found, as he said, that they had been effaced as 
completely as if they had been wiped out by a sponge. He 
began, therefore, tv new chapter, without absolutely finishing 
the one on which he had till then been employed. 

TTe was soon cheered on his course by the followhig letter 
from Alexander von Humboldt, which he justly deemed "as 
high a re<!ompcnso as he could receive in this way": — 

MONSIBUB, 

Dans la crainte, que pent 6tre la premiere expression de ma juste ad- 
miration, addressee, an moment oii je re^evais voire important ouyrage snr 
lo M<5xtqae, ne tous soit pas parvenue, je donne ce pen do lignes k Mons. 
Licbcr, qui noos est cher, et qui part pour voire beau pajrs. Apr^ avoir 
df^ployc 1c p^rand ct noble talent d'historicn do TEurope dans la Vie do 
VVnliiimiil ct d'lsiilM^llc, — npr^s avoir rctmc<^ dcs cvc^ncincnte quo Ics car 
ltunite« rcccutcs do rit^jpogno rondcnt doublcmeut iustructivcs aux peuplcs 
" qui ouhlicnt ct apprciuicnt pcu/' — Mons. Prcsoott a daifi:n^ jctter uue 
vivo lumi^ro nur un piiys qui a ou ritidcpcndanco avant Icm cHe^mcnts de la 
lilHTtf^ rivilr ; uinia auqucl je tions par tous Ics liens do la reconnaissance 
ct tics Rouvcuim, croyant avoir Ic faiblo m<^rite d 'avoir fait connaitre le pre- 
mier, par dcs observations astronomiqucs et dcs mesures de hauteur, la 
mcrvcillcuRC confif;uration du Mdxique, et le rcfl6t de cette configuration 
sur Ics pn>frr«'M ct Ics cntriivcs de la civili/Jition. Ma satisfiu'tiun a did 
bicn ^rnnile en ilftudinut li);tie par ligtio votre excellent ouvrn;^. Monsieur. 
On est un ju^ sdvcre, souvent enclin k I'injnstice, lorsqn'on a eu la vi- 
vanto imprcMion dcs licux ot que r<5tudo do i'liistoiro antique dent jo mo 
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luU oocnpdo avoc prdililoctton a 6ti6 biutIo Bar lo lol mOmo, oU ono poitio 
doi gnuidB 6v6nomontB s'citt puM^ La a6y6nt£ est dcsannde, Momdoor, 
k la locturo do yotro ** Conqnfito dn Mdxiqao." Voiu poif^ius avoc suo- 
obi parce qae vous avoz vu dcs yoax do I'diiprit, du wiu iiitdneur. Cost 
nn bonlieur poor moi, citoyen da Mi^xique, d'avoir t^u asses long;teiiips 
poar yous lire ; pear vous parler do ma reconnaissance dcs expressions de 
bienvclllanco dont vons avcs honord noon nom. L'Amdrique Espo^olo, 
bion nuUliciirotuo aitjoiinriiiii, d«5cliirdo par d'ignoblcs gucrrcs intestines — 
trop gruiido liutireuMincnt, pour quo rim])ortation d'uii joug ctrangcr soit 
possible — trouvora avcc touto sociduS humaine son ^uilibre intdrieur. 
Jo no ddsos|i6ro |>iui. Jo dirai avoc Christopho Columh, dans lo r6vo k la 
rivibre do llcloin : Quo lo 8ci{;iiour tiont dans son pouvoir uno longno 
h6r4dit4 d'anndcs ; roucluu lierodades tieno ol Sefior y grandisimas.* Si 
je n'dtais tout occuptf de mon Cosmos — d'une Physique du Monde — 
que J'ai rimprudenoe d'imprimer, j'aurais voulu tradoire rotn ouvrage 
dans la langne de mon pays. 

Je sals heureux de savoir que votre santtf s'est solidement am^or^, et 
que nous pouvons ^pdrer vos travanx sur le Pdrou et son antique et mys- 
l^rieuse civilization. 

AgrdcK, Monsieur, jo rons prie, I'exprossion ronoavolde da respectneox 
attachement avoc leqnel j'ai i'honnear d'etre, 
Mousionr, 

Yutro trbs liamblo ot trbs olkHssaiit sorvitoar, 

Albxamohh db Uomdoldt. 
X Sans Souci» oe 86 Octobre, 1844. 

On devrait se rappeler on jour, que lorsque j'ai public mon Atlas da 
Mtfxique et I'Essai Politique il n'existait aucune autre carte du pays, quo 
oelle qu'Alzate a otEon k rAcad<^mie des Sciences k Paris. 

Such a Icttcf WAS, ns ho intimated, nn honor Bocond to fow 
that ho could receive. Other honors, howover, were not want- 
ing. Four montlis later — in February, 1845 — lie was elected 
into the French Institute, as a Corresponding Member of tlie 
Academy of Moral and Political Science, and into the Royal 
Society of Berlin, as a Ck>rre8ponding Member of the Class of 
Philosophy and History. He had no intimation of either until 

■ The words which Humboldt has here cited fW>m memory, and which he 
has a Httio spiritualized, are found in a loiter wliich Columbus wrote from 
Jamaica, July 7, 1608, to Fordiunnd and Isiibelhi, giving an eloquent and 
solemn account of a vinion which he believed himself to have had on the 
coast of Verngua, — one of the mngniAcont illusions which occnsionully filled 
his mind, and persuiidod him that he was inspired and commissioned of 
Heaven to discover the passage to the Indies, and perhaps the terrestrial 
Paradise. The exact words referred to by Humboldt are, mucha$ heredadet 
tteiM El^ grandisimai. They refer to God, and, with the context, intimate 
that Columbus himself was to receive some of these reserved ^'hereda- 
des," — /MifesfioMS, or inKeriUmeei. 
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he received the diploma announcing it ; and it was not untO 
some weeks adcrwards, April 23dy 1845, that he made the 
following entry among his (iterary memoranda: — 

In my laziness I forgot to record the greatest academic honor I haTe 
received, — the greatest I shall ever rooeiTO, — my election as Correepond- 
inp: Moml»cr of tlio Frcndi Institute, as one of tlic Academy of Moral and 
ruMtimI Science. I was chosen to fill tlio varnncy occasioned by tlio 
dcAtli of the illiMtriotis Navnrrcto. This cirrumstaiicc, togctlicr wiUi tho 
fact, tlut I did not canvass for tho election, a^ very usual with the can- 
didates, makes tlie compliment the more grateful to me. 

By tho last steamer I received a diploma from the Iloyal Society of 
Derlin also, as Currosponding MomlNar of tho Class of rhiloeophy and 
History. This body, over which Humboldt presides, and which has been 
made famous by the learned labors of Niebuhr, Von Baumer, Ranke, &c, 
^., ranks next to tho Institute among the groat Academies of the Conti- 
nent. Such testimonies, from a distant land, are the real rewards of a 
scholar. What pleasure would they have given to my dear father 1 I feel 
as if tlioy catno too hue I 

Similar remarks, as to the regret he felt that his fitther could 
no longer share such honors with him, he had made earlier to 
more than one of his friends, with no little emotion.^ They 
were honors of which he was always naturally and justly 
proud, — for they had been vouchsafed neitlier to Bowditch 
nor to Irving, — but sorrow for a time dimmed tlieir bright- 
ness to him. As Montaigne said on tlic death of Bo^lie, 
** Wc had everything in common, and, now that he is gone, I 
feci as if I had no right to his part" 

Of the election at Berlin, wliieli, according to the diploma, 
was made in February, 1845, 1 have no details ; but at Paris, 
I believe, the forms were those regularly observed. On the 
18th of January, 1845, M. Mignet, on behalf of the Section 
of History, reported to the Academy of Moral and Political 
S<*.ictico the names of those who were proposed as candidates 

4 This Roems, Indeed, to have been his flrst feeling on receiving the intelli- 
gnico. Dr. George Hnyward, the dintingnUhed surgeon, met him on the 
iito|M« of tlio post-ofllco as ho cnino with tho ofTicial notice of his election to 
the Institute in his hand, and told me a few days afterwards, that, while Mr. 
Prescott showed without hesitation how agreeable to him was the intelligence 
he had received, he added imroedintely a strong expression of his regret that 
the unsolicited and unexpected honor had not come to him t>efore the death 
of his father. Mr. Parsons, Mr. Prescott's early friend, has sent me a state* 
nient somewhat similar. Both agree entirely with my own recoUections and 
those of his family, as to his feelings at the same period. 
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to flU the place of Navarreto, who hod died ilic preceding 
jear; viz. in the first rank, Mr. Prcscott; in the second nmk, 
ex iequOj Mr. Turner and Mr. Bancroft; in the third, Mr. 
Dahlmann. M. Mignet at this meeting explained the grounds 
for his report) and the President inquired whether the Acad- 
emy would confine itself to the list of candidates thus oficred. 
M. B^renger,* wiUiout proposing to add the name of M. Gesare 
Oanth, called the attention of the Section to his claims. M. 
Mignet and M. Cousin then s^ioko, and the sul)jo(*t was inissed 
over. At the next meeting, — that of January 25th, — when 
the subject came up in course, no discussion took place ; and 
on the 1st of February, when the election was made, Mr. Pres- 
oott was chosen by eighteen ballots out of twenty, one being 
for Mr. Bancroft and one blank. 

In a letter of business to his friend, Colonel Aspinwall, at 
London, dated March dOth, Mr. Pixsscott says, with his accus- 
tomed frankness : — 

Tou will bo ploaaod to learn that by the hist steamer I roooived a di- 
ploma of Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, to fill the 
Yacaucj occotfionod by tlio dcotli of the Spanish historian Navarrote. 
This academic honor is often canvassed pretty zealously for ; but, as I 
got it without the asking on my part, it is the more welcome. I don't 
know how they came to think of an ou^of-the-way Yankee for it* 

MEMORANDA 

June so, 1844. — Nahant, where lighted the 28th. Ilotumed from my 
tour to Trenton and Niagara Falls on the 25th, being fifteen days. A 
most romantic excursion of eleven hundred miles through the whole 
length of the great Empire State, which the traveller sees in all its glory 
of vegetation and wonderful fertility, — its noble streams, lofty wooils, 
and matchless cataracts, — the valley of the Moluiwk, Uio broad Iludson, 
with its navy of little vessels, the Erie Canal, winding like a silver snake 
through its cultivated fields, — its cities and villages rising up like fairy 
creations in the witlo oxputiso of its clmrin^, and all the ovidinuiva o( u 
busy, thriving iM))MiliUion auiitUt the wroik uf gipuUic Ibi-uals, tliat show 
tlio contest with savage nature luul not licou of very long date. It is 
indeed tlio " Empire State," ai)d Niagara is a fitting termination to such 
a noble tour. Hut I grow twaddling. A pleasant tour of a couple ot 
weeks — not more — with pleasant companions (mine were so), is not a 

i Not the poet, who spelt his name difierently, but a distinguished jurist 
and statesman. 
• See Appendix (D), for other literary honors. 
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biul break into tbo still lifo of tho ttadont It gifos xcut to tho quiet 
couno of litemrjr labor. Yet it is not oosj, after such a Togobond lile, 
to oome up to the scratch. The hide gels somewhat insensible to the 
spar of loftj ambition, — that last infirmitj which the poet speaks of. 
Yet may I never be insensible to it 

July 21, 1844. — Indnstrj and literary ardor improre. Been reading, 
or rather listening to, Alfieri's Life, — a strange being, with three mling 
passions, literary glory, lore, and horses 1 the lost not the least powerful. 
Ifis literary bcaI — by fits only, it is tnie — is qnito stimulating, and, like 
Gibbon's Memoirs, roniios titc donnant spnrk in mo. It is well occasion- 
ally to ranvigoraie by the perusal of works so stirring to the flagging 
student I ought not to flag with such an audience as I am now sure to 
have. Life out of Boston, whether at Naliant or Popperoll, very faror- 
able to regular studious habits and scholar-like ardor. My itUal would be 
Ixsst accomplished by a full six months' residence in the quiet country. 
But would my general vigor, and especially that of the stomach, allow 
it 1 I fear not This is a good place for cflToctiye work, even in the dog- 
dftjTS. But my eyes are better in the country, and rlicumotism becomes » 
* fomiidal>le enemy on these bleak and misty shores. 

The fiu*e of tmturo, wlictlior hero or in the country, is most tronqnillix- 
ing, and leads to contemplative occupation. I feel as if my studies^ 
family, and tho sight of a few friends, — ntm brevi inUrvaUOf — not con- 
vivial friends, would answer all my desires, and best keep alive the best 
source of happiness in me ; literary ambition, not the mere ambition of 
fame, — I have obtained that, — but of advancing the interests of hu- 
manity by tho diffusion of useful truth. I have boon more truly gratified 
by several messages I have received since the publication of the *' Con- 
qtieHt/' tliniiking mo fi>r (lie koIiu*o 1 had affordnl in a pick-i'liamlwr, than 
by (romtnondiaioiis from liigtier sourtTS. Yet I read with satisfaction a 
passage in our Minister Wlioaton's letter from Berlin this week, in which 
ho says: <*M. dc llumlmldt never ceases praising yonr lKX)k, and lie is 
not a little dinicult in his judgment of those who venture on his Ameri- 
can ground." Humboldt b the most competent critie my work has to 
encounter. 

This week I have boon reviewing my notes for the Introduction, 
already reaching to seventy sheets, and not done yet I have been 
arranging under what heads I must distribute this farraqo of fisicts and 
fiction. The work of distribution, by the appropriate figure for each sen- 
tciu-o, will bo no joke. 

Been to town twice Inst week, — most uncommon for mo, — once to 
see my friend Caldoron, returned as Minister from Spain, and once to see 
my poor friend Sumner, who has had a sentence of death pnnKHl on him 
by tiio physicians. His sister sat by his side, struck with the same dis- 
ease. It >vas an affecting sight to see brother and sister, thus hand in 
hand, preparing to walk through the dark valley.^ I shall lose a good 
friend in Sumner, and one who, though I have known him but a few 
years, has done me many kind offices. 

T It is not necessary to say that Mr. Snmner recovered fh>m this attack* 
The prognostications relating to his sister were unhappily fulfilled. 

10* o 
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Angoft 18, 1844. — Bognn Chapter I. of Book I., the Introdnrtioii of 
the *' Conquoit of Poni/' on Monday, August 12tli ; wrote 8 noctogroph 
w 10 pp. print, — Blow work and not particularly to my mind citlicr. 
I have found it bcit to alter my plan, and tlirow military policy into 
another chapter, and continue this chapter by treating of the civil odmin- 
istnuion, ebe it comes cart before the horse. 

My spirits this season at Nahant have been variable, and my temper 
ditto ; I am convinced tlmt I am to expect contentment only, or rather 
chksfly, from iieadjf and engroumg Uteraty cocupation, Wlion one work is 
^ishetl, don't pause too long bcforo another is begun, and so on till eyes, 
oars, and sense give way ; tlicn rosignation 1 I doubt even the policy of 
annual journeys ; am clear against episodical excursions for a few days in 
addition to the one journey of two weeks at most. I suspect my summer 
migrations for residence will be enough for health, and better for spirits. 
LoKDorootion rtZet up all the wits, till Uiey are as muddy as a dirt-puddle, 
and they don't seule ogoin in a hurry. Is it not enough to occupy my- 
self with my historical pursuits, var3ring the scene by change of residence 
suited to the season, and by occasionally entertaining and going into 
society, — occasionally, not often 1 Wliat a cursed pU^ this is for rheu- ' 
matism and company, yet good for general vigor. No dog-days hero, 
and all might be working-days if I had pluck for it. 

TO DON PASCUAL DB GAYANGOS. 

PXPFXRKLL, Oct 18, 1844. 

Mt dkar Frxkitd, 
I am glad to receive your very kind 4etter of August 28th, and to learn 
tiiat you have at length accomplished tlie retidenda at Simancos. Fifty- 
two days was a long while, and, if you hod hod the command of all your 
time, would have enalilcd.you to Iwvo sifted, at tlie rapid rote at which 
you go on, liolf tlie library. But what absurd rules 1 I think yon 
made the most of tlmt precious hour allowed for tlio papdeM re$avadat. 
Your nso of ciphers stood you in goo<l stead. It was a rare piece of for- 
tune to have stumbled on such a budget, which nolKxIy else has. But 
bow can a ^vernment wish to exclude the light from those who are occu- 
pied with il histroting its history, necessarily compelling the historian to 
take portia and limited views, and that, too, of events throe hundred 
years old I There vrili be a groat trastorno when the archives are poured 
Into the Escorial.* 

TO COUNT ADOLniB DE CIUCOUHT. 

Boston, Jan. 80, 1846. 
Mt dbar Sir, , 

I am truly obliged by your kind letter, and the beautiful pieces of 

• It was proposed to remove the colleotions of SImancas to the Escorial 
and there unite all the documents of the kingdom relating to the national 
history, as had been bo admirably done in Seville for the history of Spanish 
America. 
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.critkiflm ftom yonr pen which aooompftnied it I haTe read them with 
the greatest pleasure. The account of the Venetian langnoge is foil of 
noTol historical details, as well as of architectural criticisms, that cany 
mc bacic to those witching scenes where in earlier life I passed some Tery 
happy days. The sketch of the Gennan pastor Hebel is conceifed in the 
treiKiail and beautiful spirit which so well acconls with his own life and 
cluiractor. And the translations of the Tartar poems have all the fresh- 
ness of original composition, with a singular coloring of thought alto- 
gotlicr dilTcrcnt from the European. Why do you not gotlicr tliese littlo 
gems of criticism together, which you tlitis snittor at random, into one 
collection, whcretlicy may be preserved as the emanation of one and the 
same mind t I was talking tliis over with Ticknor the other day, and we 
botli agreed tluit few volumes of any one autlior would present such a 
rich variety of criticism and disquisition on interesting and very diversified 
topics. And yet you write with the ease and fulness of one who had 
made each of these topics his particular study. I assure you I am saying 
to jon what I have said to our common friend, and he, witli a superior 
judgment to mine, fully conlirnioil. 

I must also thank you for M. Clievalier's article in the " Journal doe 
D<5l)at8,'' which contains a spirited analysis of my historical subject It 
is very kind in him to bestow so much time on it, and I have now written 
to tliank him ; and sluUl request his acceptance of a copy of the American 
c«lition of the work, wliicli I shall send this week by tlie New York 
packet, with another copy to the French translator. I esteem myself 
fortunate in the prospect of seeing my thoughts clothed in the beautifnl 
tongue of Racine and Rousseau. Did I mention to you that tlie work is 
in process of translation in Berlin and in Itome ? In Mexico, a Spanish 
translator has undertaken to make such alterations (according to his pro- 
B|KH!tuM) as sluiU accomuioilnto my religious ideas and my opinions of 
modern Mexico more satisfactorily to the popular taste 1 

Should you find leisure to write the notice which yon contemplate in 
tlie « BihUolhbquo Uuiversclle," yon will, of course, luive the kindness to 
forwanl me a copy; though I trust you will not allow this subject 
to make such demands on your time as my former history did, or else the 
publication of a new work by me will be no day of jubilee to you. 

A littlo while before I hod the pleasure of receiving your letter, I met 
with a domestic calamity of which I shall allow myself to speak to one 
who has shown such a friendly interest in my literary reputation. This 
is the death of my father, who has been my constant companion, conn- 
M'llor, niitl friniid fnim rhilillHMMl to tlie prcHont time ; for we have always 
liviMl under the sainu roof together. As he had the most cultivated tastes 
hiiiiHcIf, and took the dccfiost interest in my literary career, his sympathy 
lind iHH'onio niniost a iicccssary part of my existenre ; and now that he is 
gfino life wcnre a new aM|HM*t, and I feel tliut much of the incentive ami 
the rcromiicnse of my labors is withdrawn from me. But I have no right 
to coinpUiin ; he was spared to me, in the full possession of his powers of 
head and heart, to a good old age. I take the liberty to enclose you a 
little obituary notice of him from tlie pen of our friend Ticknor, as I 
know you will read what he has written with pleasure, and it gratifies my 
own feelings to think that one for whom I feci as high a regard as your- 
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lolf, in a distant land, sliould liold my rattler's naino in honor. I liopo 
70a will not thinli this is a weakness. 

I pray 700, my dear Sir, to accept the assorance of the sincere respect 
with which I remain 

Toor obliged friend, 

Wm. H. Fbuoott. 

MEMOBANDA. 

Esbnuuy 6, 1845. — A long intenral since ni7 last enUy, and one pr^ 
nant with important and most melanchol7 results to me, for in it I have 
lost m7 fiitlior, in7 connsollor, comimnion, and friend from boyliood to tJie 
hoar of his death. This event toolc place on Sunday moniing, ahont 
eight o'clock, December 8th, 1844. I had Uie sad comfort of being with 
him in his last moments, and of witnessing his tranquil and beantiful 
death. It was in keeping with the whole tenor of his mild and philosoph- 
ical lifo. He had complained of a slight obstruction or uneasiness in his 
left side for ten da7S before, and the bad weather confined him in the 
house, and prevented his getting his cu8tomar7 exercise. The ph7sicians 
tliought it a rlioumattc aflbctioii. But ho did not fuel confidcuco in this. 
His strongtii l)Ocanio impaired b7 (confinement, and luUf an hour before his 
death, wliile in tlie lihnuy in which he spent so man7 Iuipp7 and profit- 
able liours of his life, ho was taken with a fttintiicss. lib old domosUc, 
Nathan Webster, was tliere with him, and immediatol7 ran for assistance. 
M7 father recovered, but soon after relapsed. He was laid on the fioor, 
and we were all approlionsive of a rBcurronoe of the melancholy attack 
with which he had been visited at Pepperell, the year preceding. But his 
mind was not afiected otherwise than with the Umguor approaching to in- 
sensibility which belongs to iaintness. On the speedy arrival of the 
physicinn he was carried up stain to his own apartment, in the arms of the 
family, and iu fifteen minutes his spirit took its du|Nurtun) to a happier 
world. On an examination, it was found tliat the arteries lending from 
the heart had not conducted off the blood, and Uie pressure of this Imd 
caused the uneasy sensiUion. The machinery was worn out. The clock -^ 
to borrow the simile of the poet — luid run down, and stopped of its ovm 
accord. 

He lived to a good old age, being eighty-two August 19th, 1844, and 
we have certainly great reason for gratitude that he was spared to us so 
long, and that he did not, even tlicn, outlive his noble faculties. To have 
survived the decay of his mind would have been a blow which even ho, 
with all his resignation, rouhl not well have Itorne. Hut tlio tompomry 
cloud of the preceding your hiul ]mss04l away, and ho died in ihu fall |nm. 
session of the powers which he has now returned, strougthoned and increased 
by unceasing industry and careful cultivation, into tlie lioiids of his merci- 
ful Father. Yet, though there is much, very much to be thaukful for, it 
is only time that can reconcile me to the rupture of a tie that has so lon^ 
bound us closely together. It is a great satisfaction that his eminent vir- 
tues have been so justly appreciated by the community in which he lived. 
Rarely has a dcatli excited sucli wide and sincere sorrow. For his high 
intellectual character comnmndod respect; but his moral qualities, his 
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parity of principle, his high soiim of honor, his RjmpAtbj with othen, et- 
podally those who stood most in need of it, insured reneration and lore. 
Yet those only who have dwelt onder his roof, and ei\jojed the sweet 
pleasures of the most intimate domestic intercourse, can estimate the real 
extent of his excellence.- The nearer the intimacy, the deeper and more 
constant wns the impression produced by his yirtues. His character stood 
the tost of daily, hourly inspection. 

It would bo most ungrateful in mo not to acknowledge the goodness of 
llmt rrovidcnco which has S|mrod sucJi a friend to bo tlio guide of my 
steps in youth, and my counsellor in riper years. And now tliat lie it 
gone, it must be my duty and my pleasure to profit by this long inter- 
couHM, and to guide m3rself through the rest of my pilgrimage by the 
memory of his precepts and the light of his example. He still lires, and 
it must be my care so to live on earth as to be united with him again and 
fbrcTer. 

I have not felt in heart to resume my historical labors since his death, 
and my time has been much engrossed by necessary attention to family 
airnirs. But I must no longer delay to return to my studios, altlion^ 
my interest in titem is much diminislied, now that I have lost my beet reo- 
oni|tciise of success in his approbation. Tet to defer this longer would 
be weakness. It will at least be a satisfaction to me to pursue the literary 
career in which he took so much interest, and the success of which, it is 
most consoling for me to belioTe, shed a ray of pleasure on the erening 
of his days. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

1844-1845. 
PuBuoxTioif or ▲ YoLUMB or MiBOBLLAinBs.— Italian Litbraturb. — 

COHTBOVBltST WITH DA PoMTB. — ClIABLRS BbOOKDBM BrOWM. — BUMD 
AtTLUM. — If OLiiKB. — CbRVAMTBS. — SOOTT. — IrVIMO. — BAMOHOFT. 

— Madamb Caldbrom. — HisTORT OF Spabuu Litbraturb. — Om- 
lOMS OF Rbvibw-writuio. 

JUST at this time — the winter of 1844-5 — Mr. Prescott 
made an arrangement with Bentley in London for pub- 
lishing a volume of Miscellanies, entitled in the English edi- 
tion, << Critical and Historical Essays"; chiefly articles from 
the " North American llcvicw," for which, though his contri- 
butions had ali*eady l)ocomo rare, and suhsecitieatly ceasetl 
altogether, he wrote with some regularity for many years. 

The subjects he had discussed were almost wholly literary, 
and, having little relation to anything local, political, or per- 
sonal, were likely, on many accounts, to be read with interest 
in England. He therefore selected a few of his contributions 
as a specimen, and sent them to his friend Colonel Aspinwall, 
in London, with a good-liumorod letter, dated November 15tli, 
1844, in which he says : — 

Ab the thingi are already in print, and stale enongh here, I can't expect 
the London publishers will give much for them. Possibly they may not 
be willing to give a farthing. 1 would not advise them to. But yon will 
probably think best to ask something, as I shall still have to select and 
dress tliom np a little. But, tliough I will not insist on a comfXinsation 
if I cau't got it, I had rather not have them published than to have them 
appear in a form which will not match with my other volumes in sixo. 1 
would uild, tliat at nil events 1 should Ira allowed a dozAiii copies fur my- 
self. If Bentley, who should have the preference, or Murniy, do not 
tliink tlicm worth the taking, I would not go farther with the trumpery. 
Only, pray see that they are returned safely to your liands to be destroyed. 

Now, I hope tliis will not put you to much trouble. It is not worth it, 
and 1 do not intend it. Better accede to any proposition, — as far as 
profits are concerned, they must be so trifling, — than be bothered with 
negotiations. And, after aU, it may be thought tliis rechauj}f of old bones 
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in not profltablo enongh to mnke it worth while for a publiBhor to under- 
Uko it at all. If w, I shall readily Mqoicsce. Thoro will be no labor 

Bentley, however, thought better of the speculation than 
the author did, and accepted, with a just honorarium^ the 
whole of what, a few months later, was sent to him. It made 
a hnndsomo octavo volume, and appeared in the summer of 
] 8'15 ; but thci'c was pixifixed to it nii cngmved portrait, which, 
Uiough great pains were taken to have it a good one, was a 
total failure.^ The articles were fourteen in number, marking 
very well the course of the author's studies, tastes, and associa- 
tions during the preceding twenty jears. Some of them had 
cost him no little labor ; all were written with a conscientious 
fidelity not connnon in such contributions to tlio |)Criodical 
press. They were therefore successful from the fint, and 
have continued to be so. An edition by tlie Ilaqiers at New 
York appeared contemporaneously with Bentley's; a second 
London edition was called for in 1850 ; and these have been 
followed by others both in England and the United States, 
making in all, before the end of 18G0, a sale of more than 
thirteen thousand copies. The misgivings of tlie author, there- 
fore, about his " rechauffe of old bones " were soon discovered 
to be groundless. 

The first article in the volume, reckoning by the date of 
its composition, is on " Italian Narrative Poetry," and was 
originally published in the "North American Review" for 
October, 1824. At that time, or a little earlier, Mr. Prescott 
had, it will be remembered, occupied himself much with the 
literature of Italy, and, among other things, had taken great 
pleasure in listening to an accomplished Italian, who had read 
parts of Dante, Tnsso, Ariosto, and Alficri, in a succession of 
mornings, to two or three friends who met regularly for the 
purpose, lie was, thcrefoi*e, in all respects, well qualified to 
discuss any (Ic])artmcnt of Itjilian literature to which he might 
direct a more es|)eciid attention. The choice he made on tliis 
occasion was foHunate ; for narrative poetry is a department in 
which Italian genius has had eminent success, and his treatment 

1 When he sent me a copy of the English editionf he said, in the note ac- 
companying it: '* You will recognize everything in it except the portrait*' 
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of the subject was no less happy tlian tlio choice ; ospecioll/, I 
think, in whatever regarded* his judgments on Politian, Bemi| 
and Bojardo. 

But excellent and pleasant as was the article in question, it 
was not satisfactory to a very respectable Italian, then living 
in the United States, who seems to have been mora keenly 
sensitive to tlio literary honor of his country than he needed to 
have been. This gentleman, Signer Loranzo Da Ponte, had 
boon tlie immediate successor of Motoslosio ns Imperial Poet — 
Poeta Cesareo — at Vienna, and liad early gained much roputar 
tion by writing to ^ Don Giovanni ^ the libretto which Mozart's 
music has carried all over the world. But the life of the Im- 
perial Poet had subsequently been somewhat unhappy ; and, 
after a series of adventures and misfortunes, whidi he has 
pleasantly recorded in an autobiography published in 1823, at 
New York, he had become a teacher of his native language in 
that metropolis, whera he was deservedly much regarded and 
respected. 

Signer Da Ponte was an earnest, — it may fairly be said, — 
an extravagant admirer of the literature of his native country, 
and could ill endure even the very cautious and inconsiderable 
qualifications which Mr. Prescott had deemed it needful to 
make respecting some of its claims in a review otherwise over- 
flowing with admiration for I(aly and Italian culture. In this 
Signer Da Ponte was no doubt unreasonable, but he had not 
the smallest suspicion that he was so ; and in the fervor of his 
enthusiasm he soon published an answer to the review. It 
was, quaintly enough, appended to an Italian translation, which 
he was then editing, of the fint part of Dodsle/s ^ Economy 
of Human Life,^ and fills nearly fifty pages.' 

> The title-page U, ** Eoonomia della ViU Humana, tradotta dal Inglese da 
L. GiadeUi, resa alia sna vera lexlone da L. Da Ponte, oon una traduxloiie del 
roedosimo In verso rimato delta Settlma Parte, die ha per titolo La Rellgioiie, 
con varie letiere dei mtoi aUievi, E con alcune ossenrazioni sull' artlcolo quarto, 
pubbllcato nel North American Review 11 mese d'Ottobre 1824, ed aUre Prose • 
Poede. Nuova Yorka,1826'* (16roo, pp. 141). This grotesquely compound- 
ed little volume is now become so rare, that, except for the kindness of Mr. 
Henry T. Tnckerman, who found it only after long search, I should probably 
now have been unable to obtain the use of a copy of iL I, however, recol- 
lect receiving one from the author when it firvt appeared, and the circum- 
•tauces attending and following its publication. 
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All k matter almost of coarae, an answer followed, which 
appeared in the " North American Review " for Julj, 1825, 
and is reprinted in the '< Miscellanies." It treats* Signor Da 
Ponte wiUi mnch respect, and even kindness ; hut, so far as it 
is controversial in its character, its tone is firm and its success 
complete. No reply, I helieve, was attempted, nor is it easy 
to see how one could have heen made. The whole afiair, in 
fact, is now chiefly interesting from the circumstance that it iS 
tlie only literary controversy, and indeed I may say the only 
controversy of any kind, in which Mr. Prescott was ever en- 
gaged, and which, thongh all such discussion was foreign from 
his disposition and temperament, and although he was then* 
young, ho managed with no little skill and decision. 

In the same volume is another review of IttUian Literature, 
publisliod six years later, 1831, on the '' Poetry and Romance 
of tlio Italians." The curious, who look into it with care, 
may perhaps notice some repetition of the opinions expressed 
in the two preceding articles. This is owing to the circum- 
stance that it was not prepared for the journal in which it 
originally appeared, and in which tlie others were first pub- 
lished. It was written, as I well remember, in the winter 
of 1827 - 8, for a leading English periodical, and was gladly 
accepted by its scholar-like editor, who in a note requested the 
author to indicate to him the subjects on which he might be 
willing to furnish other articles, in case he should indulge 
himself further in the same style of writing. But, as the^ 
author did not give permission to send his article to the press 
until he should know the sort of editorial judgment passed on 
it, it happened that, by a series of accidents, it was so long 
before he heard of its acceptance, that, getting wearied with 
wailing, he sent for the paper back from London, and gave it 
(o the " North American Review." Mr. Prescott adverts to 
these coincidences of opinion in a note to the article itself, 
as reprinted in tlie " Miscellanies," but does not explain the 
reason for them. 

The other articles in the same volume are generally of not 
less interest and value tlian the three already noticed. Some 
of them are of more. There is, for instance, a pleasant " Life 
of Cliarles Brockden Brown," our American novelist, in which, 
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perhaps, his merits are overstated. At least, the autlior after- 
words thought so himself; but the task was yoluntarily under- 
taken as aTX>ntribution to tlie collection of biographies by his 
friend Mr. Sparks, in 1834, and he felt tliat it would be some- 
what ungracious to saj, under such circumstances, all he might 
otlierwise have deemed becoming. No doubt, too, he thought 
tliat Brown, who died in 1810, and was the best of Uie pioneem 
in romantic fiction on this side of the Atlantic, liad a claim to 
tenderness of treatment, both from the diificuU circumstances 
in which he had been placed, and from tlie infirmities which 
hod carried him to an eorlj grave. It should, however, be 
.understood, while nuddng Uiese qualifications, that the life 
itself is written with freedom and spirit, and shows how well 
its author was fitted for such critical discussions. 

Another article, which interested him more, is on the condi- 
tion of those who suffer from the calamity which constituted 
the great trial of his own life, and on tlie alleviations which 
public benevolence could afford to their misfortunes. I rofer, 
of course, to the blind. 

In 1829, by the exertions mainly of the late ezceUent Dr. 
John D. Fisher, an ^Asylum for the Blind," now known as 
^The Perkins Institution," was established in Boston, — the 
earliest of such beneficent institutions that have proved success- 
ful in the United States, and now one of the most advanced in 
the world. It at once attnictcd l^fr. Prcscott's attention, and 
from its first oi'ganization, in 1830, he wiis one of its trustees, 
and among its most eflicient friends and supporters.' 

He began his active services by a paper published in the 
^ North American Review" in July, 1830, explaining Uie 
naturo of such asylums, and urging the claims of the one in 
which he was interested. His earnestness was not wiUiout 

* A BiibfitanUal roundntlon for tliU oxcolloiit cluirlty wm Inlil soniowlmt 
lator by Ooloiiol Thoinns II. Torkiiis, so woll known for Ills innuitlconco to 
many of our public Inntitutions. Ho gnvo to it lui esUito in Pourl Street, 
valued at thirty thousand dollars, on condition that an equal sum should be 
raised by subscription from the community. This was done; and the insti- 
tution bears in consequence his honored name. In the arrangements for this 
purpose Mr. Prescott took much interest, and bore an important part, not 
only as a trustee of the "Asylum," but as a personal friend of Colonel 
Porkins. 
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fruits ; and tbo institution which ho helped with all his heart 
to found is the same in which, under the singularly successful 
leading of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, a sjstem has been devised 
for printing books so as to enable the blind to read with an 
ease before deemed unattainable, and is the same institution in 
which, under the same leading, the marvel has been accom- 
plished of giving much intellectual culture to Laura Bridgman, 
who, wholly without either sight or hearing, has hardly more 
than the sense of touch as an inlet to knowledge. Mr. Pres- 
cott's sympathy for such an institution, so founded, so managed, 
was necessarily strong, and he continued to serve it with fidel- 
ity and zeal as a trustee for ten years, when, its success being 
assured, and other duties claiming his time and thoughts more 
urgently, ho resigned his ]>]ncc. 

Some parts of the article originally published in the ** North 
American Review," in order to givo to the Boston Asylum for 
the Blind its proper position before the public, are so obviously 
the result of his personal experience, that they should be re- 
membered as expressions of his personal cliaracter. Thus, in 
the midst of striking reflections and illustrations connected with 
his general subject, he says : — 

Tlio blind, from iho cliocrfiil ways of moti cut off, arc necessarily ox- 
clndofl from iho busy tlicatro of human action. Thoir infirmity, boworor, 
which consigns tlrom to darkness, and oflon to solitude, would secni 
favorable to contemplative liabits, and tlie pursuits of abstract science and 
pure 8|KX*ulation. Undisturbed by external objects, tlie mind necessarily 
turns witliin, and concentrates its ideas on any point of investigation with 
greater intensity and perseverance. It is no uncommon Uiing, therefore, 
to find persons sitting apart in the silent hours of evening for the purpose 
of composition, or other purely intellectual exercise. Malebranche, when 
he wished to think intensely, used to close his shutters in the daytime, 
cxcludinp^ every ray of light ; and hence Democritus is said to have put 
out liifl eyes in order that he might philosophize the Iwltcr ; a story, tlio 
veracity * of which Cicero, who relates it, is prudent enough not to 
vouch for. 

Blindness mtust also be exceedingly favorable to the discipline of tlio 
memory. Whoever has luid the misfortune, from any derangement of 
that organ, to be compelled to derive his knowledge of books less from 
the eye tlian the ear, will feel the truth of this. The difficulty of recall- 
ing what has once escaped, of reyerting to or dwelling on the passages 

* AddiRon bo uses the word, and I suppose his anUiority is sufficient. But 
veracity is stricUy applicable only to a person, and not to a statement of 
facts. 
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imd ftlond bj another, compelf the heater to giro nDdiridocI attention to 
the subject, and to imprets it more fordblj on hit own mind by inbso* 
qoent and methodical reflection. Inatanooa of the coltiTation of thia 
hedhj to an extraordinary extent have been witnened among the blind.* 

And, near the end of the article, he saja, in a noble tone, 
evidentlj oonsdona dfits application to himself: — 

There ii no liigfaor oridonoo of the wortli of tlio human mind, than its 
eapacitj of drawing oonaobuion from iti own roaonroea under ao heaYj 
a privation, ao tluu it not onljr can exhibit roeignatiou and cheeifulnoia, 
but eneigy to burnt the fetten with wliich it ia encumbered.* 

• 

These words, it should be remembered, were written at the 
moment when their aathor was just stretching forth his hand, 
not without much anxiety, to begin the composition of his 
** Ferdinand and Isaoella," of which the worid know notliing 
and suspected nothing for nearly ten years. But tiie words, 
which had little moanuig to others at tliat time, are instinct 
witli the spint which in silence and durknoss animated him to 
his bold undertaking, and not only carried him through it, but 
gave to the rest of his life its direction and character.* 

The other articles in this volume, published in 1845, less 
need to be considered. One b a short discussion on Scottish 
popular poetry, written as early as the winter of 1825 - 6, and 
published in the following summer, when he was nlrenily busy 
with the study of Spanish, and therefore naturally com|mred 
the ballads of the two countries.* Another is on Molibra, dat- 
ing from 1828, and was the cfuise of directing his thouglitH, ten 
years later, while he was uncertain about liis success as an 
historian, to inquiries into the life of that great poet* A third 
is on Cervantes, and was written as an amusement in 1837, 
hnmediately after the << Ferdinand and IsabelUi" was com- 

• Orltical and Htotorical Raaayi, London, 1860, pp. 40,41. 

* Ibid., p. 60. Thoro are nUo acme strikiiig rainurkt, in t)io tamo tone, 
and almost equally applicable to himself, in his notice of Sir Walter Scott* s 
power to resist puin and disoase, witJi tlio iliscoiimgomoats that uocossurily 
occompiuiy Uiem. Ibid., pp. 144, 146. 

T I tliink he took pieosune, for the same reason, in recording (Article on 
Moli^re) that ** a gentleman dined at the same table with Corneiile for six 
months, without suspecting the author of the Gid." 

* Critical and Historical Essays, pp. 66 sqq. 

• Ibid., pp. 247 sqq. 
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picted, and before it was published. And a fourth and fifth, 
on Lockhart's Life of Scott and on Chateaubriand, followed 
soon afterwards, before he had been able to settle himself down 
to regular work on his ** Conquest of Mexico." 

A few others he wrote, in part at least, from regard for 
the authors of the books to which thoj relate. Such were a 
notice of Ii-vin^^'s "Conquest of Granaila'*;" a review of tlie 
tliiixl vohimo of Bancroft's "History of the United States"; 
one of Madame Caldcron's very agreeable "Travels in Mexico,** 
which he hod olrcadj ushci-cd into the world with a Preface ; 
and one on m j own " History of Spanish Literature.** This 
last, which was published in January, 1850, and which, there- 
fore, is not included in the earliest edition of the " Miscella- 
nies," was tlic only review ho had written for seven years. 
His record in relation to it is striking: — 

October 35th, 1849. — Lcaro Fepperell to-morrow; a very pleuaat 
aatamn and a busy one. HaTe read for and written an article in the 
«« North American Review " on my friend Ticknor's great work ; my last 
effort in the critical line,' amounting to forty-nine sheets noctograph 1 The 
writing began the 1 2th, and ended the Qlst of the month ; not bad ts to 
industry. Mo matter how oflon I have reviewed the ground, I must still 
review it again whenever I am to write, — when 1 sit down to the task.*^ 
Now, Mnito of History, never more will I desert thy altar 1 Yet I sliall 
have but litUo incense to offer. 

This promise to himself was faitlifully kept. He neyer 
wrote another article for a review. 

In tliis, I do not doubt, he was right He began, when 
he was quite young, immediately after the failure of the 
"Club-Room," and wrote reviews upon literary subjects of 
consequence, as an exercise well fitted to the general course 
of studies he hod undertaken, and as tending directly to tlie 
results he hoficd at Inst to reach. It was, lie thought, a 
healthy and pleasant excitement to literary activity, and an 

'• It mny bo wnrtli notice here, thnt, in tlio opening of this review, writ- 
ten In 1820, Mr. Trescott discusses the qualiffcatlons demanded of an histo- 
rian, and the merits of some of the principal writers in this department of 
lltemture. 

11 This Is among the many proofs of his conscientious care in writing. He 
hnd rend my mnnuscript, and hod made ample notes on it; but still, lest he 
should make mistakes, he preferred to go over the printed book, now that he 
was to review it. 
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obvious means of forming and testing bis stjlo. For twelve 
years, tberefore, beginning in 1821, he contributed annually 
an article to the ^ North American Heview." At one time ho 
thought of writing occasionally, from the some motives, for 
the more eminent English periodicals ; but from this he was 
diverted partly liy accident, but chiefly by labors more impor- 
tant and pi*essing. Indeed, from 1833, when he was in the 
midst of his ^Ferdinand and Isabella," to 1837, when ite 
com|)06ition was completed, ho found no time for such lighter 
occupations ; and, during the last six and twenty years of his 
life, his contributions were only eight, nearly eUll of which 
were undertaken from motives different from those that hod 
prompted his earlier efforts. As far as he himself was con- 
cerned, review-writing had done its work, and he was better 
employed.^' 

But, besides his own engrossing occupations, he had another 
reason for abandoning the habit of criticising the works of 
others. lie hml conio to tho conclusion that this form of 
literary labor is all but worthless. In his review of the Life 
of Scott, he had noticed how little of principle is mingled 
with it, and in his memoranda five years later, when his own 

u Even before the publication of the ** Ferdinand and Isabella** he had 
began to see the litUe yalne of Amerioan Reviews. This is plain (torn the 
following extract fVom a letter discovered since this mouioir was fiuishod, and 
dated October 4, 1887. It wiis addroeisod from ropporoll by Mr. l*roscott to 
his friend, Mr. Gardiner, in lk»ton. 

** Tho lost number of Uio * Mortli Amoricnu ' has found its way into our 
woods. 1 have only glanced at it, but it looks uncommonly weak and water- 
ish. The review of Miss Martinean, which is meant to be double-spiced, is 
DO exception. I don't know how it is; but our critics, though not pedantic, 
have not the business-like air, or the air of the man of the world, wliich gives 
manliness and signiflcance to criticism. Thoir satire, when thoy attempt it, 
— which cannot be often laid to their door, — has neither the fine edge of 
the * Edinburgh,' nor the sledge-hammer stroke of the 'Quarterly.' They 
twaddle out their humor as if thoy wore nfrnid of its biting too html, or else 
they deliver axioms with a sort of smart, dapper conceit, like a little parson 
laying down tho law to his little people. I suppose tlio paltry prico tho 
* North ' pays (all it can bear, too, I believe) will not command the variety of 
contributions, and from the higliest sonrcos, as witli tlie English jounials. 
Then, in England, there is a far greater number of men highly cultivated, — 
whether in public life or men of leisure, — whose intimacy with affairs and 
with society, as well as books, affords supplies of a high order for periodical 
criticism. For a* that, however, the old * North ' is the best periodical we have 
ever had, or, considering its resources, are likely to have, for the prer^ent" 
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expcricncoB of it bad '^become abundant, he sajs : ^ CriUcisin 
has got to be an old story. It is impossible for one who has 
done that sort of work himself to have any respect for it How 
can one critic look another in the &ce without laughing ?** He 
therefore gave it up, believing neither in its fairness, nor in its 
beneficial effect on authors or readers. Sir James Mackintosh, 
nflcr long experience of the same sort, came to tlie conclusion 
that review-writing was a waste of time, and advised Mr. 
Tytler, the historian, who had occasionally sent an article to 
the '' Edinburgh," to abandon the practice ; ^ and in the same 
spirit, De Tocqueville, writing at the end of his life, said, some- 
what triumphantly : " Je n'ai jamais fait de ma vie un article 
de revue." I doubt not they were all right, and that sodetyi 
OS it advances, ^vill more and more justify their judgment. 

IS Mr. Proscoifs orticlot in Uio ** North Amerlcnn Roviow '* are as foUowi, 
flioM mnrkod with on nstoriMk (*) coiwtituting, togothor with the Life of 
Clmrlet Urockdon Brown, the volnme published in London with the title of 
''Critical and Historical EsMys/* and in the United States with that of 
** Biographical and Critical Miscellanies " : — 

1821. Byron's Letters on Pope. 

1822. Essay. Writing. 

1828. French and English Tragedy. 
1824. Italian Narrntive Poetry.* 
182G. Da Ponto*B ObsonraUons.* 
1820. ScoUish Song.* 

1827. Novel-Writing. 

1828. Moli^re.* 

1829. Irving's Granada.* 

1880. Asylum for the Blind.* 

1881. Poetry and Romance of the Italians.* 

1882. English Literature of the Nhieteenth Century. 

1887. Cervantes.* 

1888. Lockhart*s Life of Scott.* 

1830. Kenyon's Poems. 

1889. Chateaubriand. 

1841. Bancroft's United States.* 

1842. Mariotti's Italy. 

1848. Mndiime Caldoron's Mexico.* 

1860. Tickiior'B Spniilsli Litoraturo.* 

At one period, ratlior eariy, he wrote a considerable number of short arti- 
cles for some of our newspapers; and even in the latter part of his life 
occasionally adopted this mode of communicathig his opinions to tlie pnblio. 
But he did not wish to have them remembered. ** This sort of epliemernl 
trash," ho said, when recording his judgment of it, ** had better be forgotten 
by me as soon as possible." 
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1845 - 1848. 
Hn Dommo Rbultiohb. — ** CovQunr or Pnu.'* ^ Psfpbbbll. ^ Lbt- 

TSB8. — RkMOVAL in ItOSTOV. — DirVIOULTIlGB. — FlFTIlETII DlBTnDAT. 
» PUDUSIIKS TlIB ** COVQUKST OV PKBU." — DoUBTS. — SUOOKBS. — 
IfSM ORAXDA. — ** EdIM BDBOH RXVOBW.*' — LiFB AT FSPPKBBLL. — LlT- 
TBB FROM MUS EdOKWOBTH. 

ON the 4th df May, 1845, Mr. Presoott made, with his 
own hand, what is very rare in his memoranda, a notice 
of his personal feelings and domestic relations. It is simple, 
touching, true ; and I recollect that he read it to me a few days 
afterwards with the earnest tenderness which had dictated it. 

" My fortjr-iiinUi birthday," ho says, " and ray tMronty-fiftli wedding 
day ; a quarter of a century the' one, and nearly half a century the other. 
An Engliflh notice of me last month speaks of me as being on the sunny 
tide of thirty-five. My life has been pretty much on tlio sunny side, for 
which I am indebted to a singularly fortunate position in life ; to inesti- 
mable parents, who both, until a few months since, were presenred to me 
in health of mind and body ; a wife, who has shared my few tronblet 
real and imaginary, and my many blessings, with the sjrmpathy of 
another self; a cheerful temper, in spite of some drawbacks on the score 
of health ; and easy circumstances, which have enabled mo to consult my 
own inclinations in the direction and the amount of my studies. Family, 
friends, fortune, — Uicse luire furnished me matcriaU for enjoyment 
greater and more constant than is granted to most men. Lastly, I must 
not omit my books ; the Ioto of letters, which I have always cnl^rated 
and which has proved my solace — invariable solace — under afHictions 
mental and bodily, — and of both I have liad my sluuro, — and which 
have g^ven me the means of living for others than myself, — of living, I 
may hope, when my own generation shall have passed away. If what 
I Iwve done shall bo permitted to go down to afVor times, nnd my soul 
slittll be pcnuitUxl to mingle witli those of tlio wise and good uf future 
generations, I have not lived in vain. I have many intimations that I 
am now getting on the shady side of the hill, and as I go down, the 
shadows will grow longer and darker. May the dear companion who has 
accompanied me tlius far be permitted to go with me to the close, * till 
we sleep together at the foot ' as tranquilly as we have lived." 

Immediately afller this entry occurs one entirely different, 
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luid jct not less clmractcristic. It relates to tlie early clmpterB 
of his ** Conquest of Peru," which, it will be remembered, he 
had begun some months before, and in which l)e had been so 
sadlj iuterrupted bj the death of his father. 

Maj nth, 1S45. — Finishod writing — not corrected jet, fiom feero- 
tary's illness — Chapters I. and II. of narrative, text On mjr nocto- 
graph tliese two cliaptcrs mnko just twenty-nine shoots, which will searoelj 
come to loss than tliirty eight pages print But we shall see, when the 
copy, by which I can alone safely estimate, is made. I began oompod- 
tion Wodncsday ; finishod SatunUy noon ; about throe days, or more than 
tweWe pages print per diem, 1 never did so much, I think, before in the 
same time, though I have done more in a single day. At this rate, I 
should work up the " Pern " — the two volumes — in just abont two 
montlis. Lord, deliver me I What a fruitful author I might become, 
were I so feloniously intent 1 Fdo de se, it would be more tluui all 
others. 

I have great doubts altont ttio quality of tliis same homespun that has 
run od' so rapidly. I never found it so hard to come to the tUxriing-poinL 
l%e Jhrtt chapter uxu a perfectly painfid task, as painful as I ever per- 
formed at school.^ I should not have scraped over it in a month, but I 
bound myself by a forfeit against time. Not a bad way {3fem.) to'fbroe 
things out, tlukt might otherwise rot . from stagnation. A good way 
enough for narrative, which requires only a little top-dressing. But for 
the philosophy and all that of history, one must delve deeper, and I qnery 
the policy of haste. It is among possibilities that I may have to rewrite 
wild linit cha|)ter, which is of the gotionili7.ing cost. The second, lieing 
direct luimitivo, was plcnsnut work to me, and os good, I Bup|iose, as the 
raw material will allow. It is not clotli of gold by a long sliot 1 A 
hero tluit can't read 1 I must look at some (wpulor stories of high- 
waymen. 

May 18th, 1S45. — The two chapters required a good deal of correction ; 
yet, on the whole, read pretty well. I now find that it only needed a 
little courage at the outset to break the ice which bad formed over my 
ideas, and the current, set loose runs on naturally enough. I feel a return 
of my old literary interest ; am satisfied that this is the secret of content- 
ment, of happiness, for me ; happiness enough for any one in the passing 
[day] and tlie reflection. I have written tliis week the few notes to bo 
liitchod on here and tliore. They will be few and far between in this 
work. The Spanish quotations corroborative of the text must be more 
irequcnt 

The summer of 1845 he pajssed entirely at Pepperell ; the 
first he had so spent for many years. It was, on the whole, a 
most agreeable and salutary one. The earliest weeks of the 
season were, indeed, saddened by recollections of his father, 

1 This is the first chapter and is on the civilization of the Ineas. 
11 r 
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pecnliarij aaeodated with eTeiything about Lim on tliai spoi 
where fitun his mfancy tlieir interoourso had been more free 
and nnbrokei^ than it could be amidst the business and cares 
of the town. The mingled feelings of pleasure and sadness 
which scenes and memories like these awakened are, I think, 
▼erj naturally and gracefiilly expressed in a letter, addressed 
to Mrs. Ticknor, at Gcnosoo, Now York, whore wo were pass- 
ing the summer for her health, in frequent interooorse with 
the cultivated familj of the Wadsworths, to which oar friend 
alludes among the pleasures oi our condition. 

PxppBBSLLi June 10, IMS. 
Mt dbab Ahva, 

I took a letter oat of the pott-offioe kst erening which gladdened mj 
efot, as I reoogniied the hand of a dear friend ; and now take the fint 
rotom of daylight to answer it» and, as yon see, with mj own hand, 
though this will deUj it ; for I cannot trust mjr brolun-down nags to a 
long heat. 

I am rojoiood to hoar that jou are situated so much to your mind. 
FIno scouory, wiili tlio rund quiot hcokou only l»y agrooulilo iulorouuno 
with two or three polished fiunilies; pleasant driTos; books; the last 
noTel that is good for anything, and, of ooutm, not very new ; old books, 
old friends, and most of these at corresponding dUUMnca ; — what could 
one desire more for the summer, except, indeed, not to be baked aliTe 
with the heat, and a stomach not beset by the foul fiend Dyspepsia, 
abhorred by gods and men, who has Uid me on my back more than one 
day here 1 But we should not croak or be ungmteftd. And yet, when 
the horn is filled with plenty, it is apt to make the lusart hard. 

Wo lead a rery rational way of life. A morning rido among these 
green lanes, never so groon as in the merry montli of June, wlien tlie 
whok) natural world seems to bo just tnmccl out of tlio Creator's luiud ; 
a walk at noon, under the brood sluules that the hands of my father pro- 
pared for me ; a drive at evening, with Will or the Judge * officiating in 

the saddle as squire of dames to Miss B or to Miss C , who 

happens to be on a visit here at present; the good old stand-by. Sir 
Waltor, to bring up the evening. Nor must I omit the grsteful fumes of 
the segar to help digestion under the spreading branches of the old oilnut- 
troos. So wags the day. << How happily the hours of Thakba went 

s It WAS ouBtomary, in the aiToctionnto intoroourse of Mr. Prosoott's fhmily, 
to call tlio eldest sou sometimos Will and somotiines ** tlie Colonel," boctuiM 
his great-gnindfather, of Bunker Hill memory, hod been a Colonel; but Uie 
youngest son, who was much of a pet, was almost always called " tlie Judge,*' 
from the office onoe held by his grandfather. The historian himself long 
wore the sobriquet of ** the Colonel,*' which Dr. Gardiner gave him in his 
school-boy days, and it was now handed down to another generation by 
himself. 
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bjP' 1 try between-whilei to pick soma gndns of gold out of tbe 
I hope tho manafactnre will not tarn out mere copper-waeh. 



Juno 80* 

AnoUicr cUiy has flittod hj, and with it mj wife hns flitted alio ; gono 
to town for a cook. O Uie joys, the paira of hoaaekocping I The " neai^ 
handed Phyllis " who prepares oar sarory messes is in love, and iaociei 
hcntclf homesick. So here I am monarch of all I survey, — a mehin- 
cttoty moiitin'liy 1 The cutmtry never looked so clitunning to my eyes ; 
tlie fields were never spread with a richer green ; tlie trees never seemed 
so flourishing ; the streams never rolled faller or brighter ; and the moan« 
tain Imckgroand fills up tlio hmdscnpe more magnificently than ever. 
But it is all in mourning for me How can it be otherwise 1 Is it not 
full of the most tender and saddening recollections 1 Everything here 
whispcni to me of Aim ; the trees that he pUmted ; the hawthorn hedges ; 
the fields of grain as he planned them last year ; every occupation, — the 
rides, the rambles, the social after-dinner talks, tlie evening novel, — all 
8|)cak to me of the friend, the father, witli whom I linve enjoyed them 
from childlnxMl. I have good Imims, as good as fall to tlie lot of most 
mm ,' a wife, whom a <|iinrtor of a century of love luis made my beitfr 
half; but tlie sweet fountain of intellectual wisdom of which I h»v6 
drunk from boyhood is sealed to me forever. One bright spot in life has 
become dark, — dark for this world, and for the future how doubtfal I 

I endeavor to keep everything aboat me as it used to be in tlie good 
old time. But the spirit which informed it all, and gave it its sweetest 
grace, is fled. I have lead abont the heart-strings, such as I never had 
there before. Yet I never loved tlie spot half so well. 

I am glful to lii^r that OiHirgo is drinking of the old Cnstilian fount 
again, so much at his leisure. I dare say, he will get some good 
dmughts at it in tlie quiet of Geneseo. I should like to break in on him 
and you some day. (^tiai »ttbe t as tlioy say in the land of tlie hidalffo. 
If I am obliged to take a journey, I shall set my horses tluit way. But 
I shall abide here, if I can, till late in October. 

Pray tell your old gentleman, that I have had letters from the Harper's 
expressing their surprise at an advertisement they had seen of a volume 
of '* Miscellanies, Biographical and Critical," in the London papers, and 
that this had led to an exchange of notes, which will terminate doubtless 
in the republication of the said work hero, in the same style with its his- 
torical predecessors. 

My mother has not been with ns yet She is conducting the great 
business of transmigration, and we get letters from her every other day. 
The days of Uie auld manse are almost numbered.* 

The children send love to you and Anika. Elisabeth says she shall 
write to yoa soon. Pray remember me to your oaro tpoto, and believo 
me always 

Most truly and affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

s They were then removing fVom Bedford Street to Beacon Street^ and th« 
old house In Bedford Street was about to be polled down. 
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Bat, notwitlistonding the diacouragements Boggcsted in the 
preceding letter, his work went on well in the country. Ills 
habits were as regular as the most perfect control of liis own 
time could enable him to make them, and the amount of exer- 
cise he took was more than usual ; for the heats of the interior, 
so much greater tlion anything of the sort to which he had 
been accustomed on the sea-coast, hod made the assaults €i 
his old enemy, the dyspepsia, more active than ever, and had 
compelled him to be more tlian ever in the open air. Ho rose, 
as he always did, early, and, unless prevented by rain, got an 
hour and a half in the saddle before break&st. At noon he 
walked half an hour in the shade of his own trees, and towards 
evening drove an hour and a half, commonly stopping so as to 
lounge for a mile or two on foot in some favorite woodland. 
In this way he went through the summer without any very 
severe attack, and did more work than usual.* One result of 
it, however, was, that he became more than ever enamored of 
his country life, and hoped that ho should be able to enjoy it 
for at least six months in every year. But he never did. 
Indeed, he was never at PeppereU afterwords as long, in any 
summer, as he was during this one. 

On reaching town, he established himself at once in a house 
be had bought in Beacon Street, overlooking the fine open 
ground of the Mall and the old Common. Tlie purchase had 
been nmdo in the preceding spring, when, during the adjust- 
ment of his fHtlior*s oiniirs, lie determined on a change of 
residence, as both useful and pleasant. He did not, however, 
leave the old house in Bedford Street without a natural regret. 
Wlien he was making his first arrangements for it, )ie said, 
''It will remove me from my old haunts and the scenes of 
many a happy and some few sad liouro. May my destinies bo 
as fortunate in my now residence I " 

The pixx!0S8 of sotlloniunt in liis new house, from which ho 
expected no little discomfoit, was yet more disagi-eeable than 
he had anticipated. He called it, '^ a month of Pandemonium ; 

4 He reoordt, for toBtanoe, that he wrote in June two chapters, one of 
twenty-five, and the other of twenty-«ix printed pages, in four days, adding: 
** I never did np so much yam in Uie same time. At this rate, Pern would 
DOt hold out six months. Can I finish it in a year? Alas for the reader I *' 
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an unfurnished bouse coming to order ; parlors without fumi* 
ture; a library without books; books without time to open 
them. Old faces, new faces, but not the sweet face of Nature." 

Earlj in December, however, the removal was complete; 
the library-room, which he had built, was filled wiUi his 
books ; a room over it was secured for quiet study, and his 
ntgiihir work was begun. The first entry in his niemornnda 
after tins revolution was one on the completion of a year from 
lijs father's death. ^ IIow rapidly," ho says, ** has it flitted. 
How soon will the little [remaining] space be over for me and 
mine! His death has given me a new position in life, — a 
new way of life altogether, — and a difierent view of it fix)m 
what I had before. I have many, many blessings led ; familyi 
friends, fortune. May 1 he sensible of thum, and may I so 
live that I may be pemutted to join him again in Uie long 
hereafter." 

He was now in earnest about the ^ Conquest of Peru," and 
determined to finish it by the end of December, 1846. But 
he found it very difiicult to begin his work afresh. He there- 
fore, in his private memoranda, appealed to his own conscience 
in every way he could, by exhortation and rebuke, so as to 
stimulate his flagging industry. He even resorted to his old 
expedient of a money wager. At last, after above a month, 
he succeeded. A little later, he was industrious to his heart's 
content, and obtained an impulse which carried him well 
onward. 

His collection of materials for the '* History of the Conquest 
of Peru" he found to be more complete even than that for 
the corresponding period in Mexico. The characters, too, that 
were to stand in the foreground of liis scene, turned out more 
interesting and iin|)ortant than he had anticipated, and so did 
tlie prominent points of the action and story. No doubt the 
subject itself, considered as a whole, was less grave and grand 
than tliat of the ** Con^picst of Mexico," but it was ample and 
interesting enough for the two volumes he had devoted to it ; 
and, from the beginm'ng of the year 1846, he went on his 
course with chccrfulnqss and spirit. 

Once, indeed, he was interrupted. In March he ** strained," 
as he was wont to describe such an access of trouble, the nerve 
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of the eye Beyorolj. " Ileayen knows how," he says, " proha* 
bly by manuscript^igging ; and the hist fortnight, over suice 
Mardi 10th, I have not road or written, in all, five minutes 
on my History, nor ten minutes on anything else. My notes 
have sinee been written by ear-work ; snail-like progress. I 
must not use my eye for reading nor writing a word again, till 
restored. Wlion will that be ? Eheu ! paatienza I " - 

It was a long time before he recovered any tolerable use of 
his sight; — never such as he had enjoyed during a large port 
of the time when he was preparing the ** Conquest of Mexico.** 
On the 4th of May, 1846, he records : — 

Mj fiftioth birth-day ; a half-century 1 This is getting on with a too- 
geanoe. It is ono of those frightfoi halting-places in a man's Uib, that 
maj make him reflect a little. Bot -half a centoiy is too long a road to 
be loolcod orcr in half an hoar ; so 1 will defer it — till when 1 But 
what liare I done tlio hist year 1 Not minspent much of it The fint 
eleyen months, from April S6th, IS45, to March 26t]i, 1S46, 1 wrote fire 
hundred and twenty pages, text and notes, of my '* Conquest of IHsru." 
Tlie qiumtity is suflidout, and, in tlie sutniiior osiMJcially, my industry was 
at fever-heat. But 1 fear 1 hare pushed tlie matter indiscreetly. 

My hist entry records a strain of the nerve, and my eye continued in so 
disabled a state that, to give it a respite and recruit my strength, I made a 
journey to Washington. I spent nearly a week there, and another at New 
York on my return, which, with a third on the road, took up three weeks. 
I was provided with a very agreeable fellow-traveller in my excellent 
fnend, Charles Sumner. The excursion has done me sensible benefit, 
both bodily and montnl. I saw much tliat intercstctl me in Wiishington ; 
made many ucquaiiutimces tluit I recollect witli pleasure ; and in New 
York I experienced tlie same hearty hospitality that I have always found 
there. ..... I put myself under Dr. Klliott's hands, and his local a|». 

plications to the eye were of considerable advantage to me. The applica- 
tion of these remedies, which I continue to use, has done much to restore 
the morbid drcnladon, and I have hope that, with a temperate use of the 
eye, 1 may still find it in order for going on with my literary labors. But 
I have s3rmptoms of its decay not to be mistaken or disregarded. I shall 
not aspire to more than three hours' use of it in any day, and for the rest 
I mvai fadi per aUum.* This will retard my progress ; but I have time 
enough, being only half a century old ; and why should I press 1 

* Qui facUper aUum^ fadlper it, A pun made originally by Mr. T. Bige- 
low, a distinguished lawyer of this neighborhood, who was at one time Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and otherwise much oonnooted with the 
government of the Commonwealth. Tho pleasantry in question may be 
found happily recorded at p. 110 of a little volume of ** Miscellanies,'* pub- 
lished in 1821 , by Mr. William Tudor, a most agreeable and aooomplished 
person, who died as oar Ckargi tfAffaira In Brazil Mr. Bigelow, still re- 
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Bat in these hopes he soon foand himself disn^pointed. He 
with diflteultj strengthened his sight so far that ho w&s able to 
use his eje half an hour a day, and even this modicum soon 
fell back to ten minutes. He was naturally much disheartened 
by it ** It takes the strength out of me,'* he said. 

But it did not take out the courage. He was abstinent fix>m 
work, and careful ; ho used the remedies appointed ; and econo- 
mized his resources of aU kind as well as he could. Tho hot 
weeks of the season, beginning June 25thy except a pleasant 
excursion to Albany, in order to be present at the marriage 
of Miss Van Rensselaer and his friend, Mr. N. Thayer, were 
passed at Nahant, and he found, as he believed, benefit to his 
eye, and his .dyspepsia, fix>m the sea-air, although it was rude 
in itself and full of rheumatism. He was even able, by per- 
haps a rather too free use of the active remedies given him, to 
read sometimes two hours a day, though rarely more than one 
and a half; but he was obliged to divide this indulgence into 
several minute portions, and separate them by considerable 
intervals of repose. 

Tho rest of the season, which he passed at Pepperell, wap 
equally favorable to effort and industry. His last dmpter — - 
tho beautiful one on the latter part of Gasca's healing adminia- 
trntiou of tho nfltiirs of Peru, and tho charactor of that wise 
and beneficent statesman — was finished in a morning's gallop 
through the woocls, whicli were then, at tlie end of October, 
shedding their many-colored honors on his head. The last 
notes were completed a little later, November 7th, mRlting just 
about two years and three months for the two volumes. But 
he seems to have pushed his work somewhat indiscreetly at 
lost ; for, when he closed it, the resources of his sight were 
ngnin* considerably diminished. 

The composition of the " Conquest of Peru " was, therefore, 
finished within the time he had set for it a year previouslyi 
and, the work being put to press without delay, the printing 
was completed in the latter part of March, 1847 ; about two 

mombered bj a few of ns, as he was in Mr. Tador's time, for " his stores 
of humor and anecdote,*' was the father of Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, and 
the grandfather of Mr. James Lawrence, who, as elsewhere noted, manded 
the ^7 daughter of Mr. Prescott the historian. 
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years and nine months fix>m the day when he first put pen to 
paper. It made just a thousand pages, exclusive of the Appen- 
dix, and was stereotyped under the careful correction and super- 
vision of his friend, Mr. Folsom, of Cambridge. 

While it was passing through the press, or just as the stereo- 
typing was fairly begun, he nuide a contract with the Messrs. 
Harper to pay for seven thousand five hundred copies on Uie 
day of publication at the rate of one dollar per oopy, to be sold 
within two years, and to continue to publish at tlie same rate 
afterwards, or to suirender the contract to tlie author at his 
pleasure ; terms, I suppose, more liberal than had ever been 
offered for a work of grave history on this side of the Atlantic 
In London it was published by Mr. Bentley, who purchased 
the cop3rright for eight hundred pounds, under the kind auspi- 
ces of Colonel AspinwaU ; again a large sum, as it was already 
doubtful whether an exclusive privilege could be legally main- 
tained in Great Britain by a foroigner. 

An author rarely or never comes to the front of the stiigo 
and makes liis bow to the public without some anxiety. The 
present case was not an exception to the general rule. Not- 
withstanding the solid and settled reputation of ** Ferdinand 
and Isabella," and the brilliant success of the ^ Conquest of 
Mexico," their author was certainly not free from misgivings 
when his new argosy was launched. lie felt that his subject 
had neither the breadth and imi)ortanco of the subjects of 
those earlier works, nor the poetical interest that constituted 
so attractive an element in the last of them. About negli- 
gence in the matter of his style, too, he had some fears ; for 
he had written the ^ Conquest of Peru " with a rapidity that 
might have been accounted remarkable in one who had the 
free use of his eyes, turning off sometimes sixteen printed 
pages in a day, and not infrequently ten or a dozen. About 
iho statement of facta ho had no anxiety. lie had been cttro- 
ful and conscientious, as he always was ; and, except for mis- 
takes trifling, accidental, and inevitable, honest criticism, he 
knew, could not approach him. 

But whatever might have been his feelings when the <' Con- 
quest of Peru " first came from the press, there was soon noth- 
ing of doubt mingled with them. The reviews, great and 
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small, at home and in Earope, spoke out at once londlj and 
plainly ; but the public spoke jet louder and plainer. In five 
months five thousand copies of the American edition had been 
sold. At about the same time, an edition of half that number 
had been exhausted in England. It had been republished in 
the original in Paris, and translations were going on into 
French, German, Spanish, and Dutch. A more complete suc- 
cess in relation to an historical work of so much consequence 
could, I suppose, hardly have been asked by any author, how- 
ever much he might previously have been favored by the 
public.* 

MEMORANDA 

Mny 18th, 1845. — I roccivod tlio " Edinbnrgh Rovtow " tliia wcok. It 
contains an articio on tlie ** Conquest of Mexico/' written witli groat spirit 
and clognnco, and l)y for the most cordial as well as encomiastic I have ever 
roooirod from a British journal ; much beyond, I suspect, what the public 
will think I merit. It says, — Notliing in tlie conduct of the work thoj 
would wish otherwise, — that I unite the qualifications of the best histori- 
cal writers of the day, Scott, Napier, Tytler, — is empliattc in the com- 
mendation of the stylo, &c., &c. I begin to have a high opinion of Re- 
▼icws 1 The only fault they find with mo is, tliat I deal too hardly with 
Cort^. Shade of Montezuma 1 They say I have been blind several 
years 1 The next thing, I shall hear of a subscription set on foot for the 
blind Yankee author. Rut I have written to the editor, Napier, to set it 
right, if he thinks it worth while. Received also twenty columns of 
** newBpapcrial " criticisms on the '* Conquest," in a succession of papers 
from QucInx:. I am certainly the cause of some wit, and much folly, in 
others. 

In relation to the mistake in the ''Edinburgh Review" 
about his blindness, he expressed his feelings very naturally ' 
and very characteristically, when writing immediately afler- 
wards, to his friend, Colonel Aspinwall, London. He was too 
proud to submit willingly to commiseration, and too honest to 
accept praise for dilllcultics greater than he had really over- 
come. 

"I am very much obliged to yon," he wrote May 15th, 1845, «'for 
your kind suggestion about die error in the ' Edinbuigh Review ' on my 
blindness. I have taken die hint and written myself to the editor, Mr. 
Napier, by this steamer. I have set him right about the matter, and be 
can correct it, if ho thinks it worth while. I can't say I like to be called 

• To .Tnnnnry 1, 18C0, there had been sold of the American and English 
editions of the " Conquest of Peru,** 16,965 copies. 
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blind. I have, it it true, bat one eje; bat that haa done me aome MrTioe, 
and, with fair uiage, will, I trust, do mo aome more. I have been ao 
troablod with inflaimuationa, tliat I have not been able nao it for months, 
and twice for aevcral yoora togotlier." 

The Mowing letter from the editor of the ^ Edinburgh 
Review " to Mr. Everett, then American Minister in London, 
and the subeequent memorandum of Mr. Preecott himself, 
ahow the end of this slight matter. 

FROM MACVET NAHER, ESQ. 

EDnrBUBGH, Jane 10, 1846. 
Dbab Sia, 

A short absence in the conntrj has till now prevented me from acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the flattering letter of the 2d with which jon have 
beoi pleased to honor me, covering a veiy acceptable endoanre from Mr. 
IVescott 

Tliauk God, tlioro is an extensive m well aa rich ncntml territorj of 
acionce aiul litoroturo, wlicro the two iiatioiia may, and over ought to moot, 
witliout aiij of tlKMO illilicml focIiii|ai mu\ dcgnuliiig imimositics which too 
often iiiiiNirt a iimligiiiiiit iis|Mx:t to llio iiitun*uitrso luid claims uf civil lilb; 
and it has really given roe high satisfaction to find, tliat botli jon and Mr. 
Brescott himself are satisfied that liis very great merits have been kindljr 
prodaimod in the article wliich I have Utoljr had the plcasnre of inserting 
in the " Edinburgh Review." 

I hope I may request that, when yon shall have any call otherwise to 
write to Mr. Prescott, you will convey to him the expression of my satis- 
fiiction at finding tliat he is pleased with tlie meed of honest approbation 
that is tluure awarded to him. 

I am truly glad to Icom from that gentleman himself, tliat the statement 
aa to his total blindness, which I inserted in a note to the article, on what 
I thought good authority, proves to be inaccurate ; and from his wish — 
natural to a lofty spirit — that be should not be Uiought to liave originated 
or countenanced any statement as to tlie additional merits of historical re- 
search which so vast a bereavement would infer, I shall take an opportu- 
nity to correct my mistake ; a communication which will, besides, prove 
most welcome to Uie learned world. 

With respect to the authorship of the article, there needs to be no hesi- 
tation to proclaim it With the exception of a very few editorial inser- 
tions and alterations, which do not by any means enhance its merits, it 
was wholly written by Mr. Charles Phillipps, — a young barrister and son 
of Mr. PhilUpps, one of the Under-Secretaries of State for tlie liome-De- 
partment lie is the author of some otlier very valuable contributions. 
You are quite at liberty to mention this to Mr. Prescott 

I have the honor to remain, with very great esteem, dear sir. 
Your obliged and faiUiful servant, 

Maoybt Napub. 

To HIS EXOBLLBNOT E. EyBBBTT. LoNDOB. 
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HEMORANDUBL 

August lOth, 1845. — Tha editor of last << Edinburgh BeTiew" hai 
politely inaorted a note correcting the statement, in a preceding nitmber, 
of mjr blindness, on prettj good anthoritjr, — via. mjself. So I trust it 
will find credit. 

TO DON PASCUAL DB GATANGOS. 

Pbptbbbll, Sept 98, 1848. 

The Gasca mannscript, which I bolieye is in the box, will be in 

perfect season, as I am yot a good distance from that period.' I hare been 
Tory industrious this summer, baring written half a yolnme in these quiet 
shades of Fepperell. This concludes my first rolumo, of which the In- 
troduction, about one hundred and fifty pages, took me a long while. The 
rest will bo easy sailing enough, though I wish my hero was more of a 
gentleman and loss of a bandit. I slioll not make more than a brace of 
volumes, I am resolved. Ford has sent mo his "Handbook of Spain." 
What an oUa podruia it is I — criticism, travels, history, topography, &c, 
&c., all in one. It is a perfect treasure in its way, and will save mo tho 
trouble of a voyage to Spain, if I should be inclined to make it before 
writing « Philip." He speaks of you like a gentleman, as he ought to 
do ; and I have come better out of his hands than I did once on a 
time. 

• * • • • 

Have you got the copy of my " liisoellanies " I ordered for yon t Ton 
will see my portrait in it, which shows more imagination than anything 
else in tlio book, I lioliovo. Tlio groat staring oyos, liowcvor, will show 
that I am not blind, — that's some comfort 

TO DON PASCUAL DB GAYANGOS. 

Boston, Not. 18, 1845. 

And now, my dear friend, I want to say a word about ihe man- 

nscripts, which I found awaiting me on my nstum to town. I have as 
yet, with tlio aid of my secretary's eyes, looked through only about half 
of thom. Thoy are very precious documents. The letters fipom San 
Goronimo do Yusto have much interest, and show that Charles the Fifth 
was not, as Jlol)crtson supposed, a retired monk, who resigned the world, 
and all the knowledge of it, when he resigned his crown. I see mentioned 
in a statement of the manuscripts discovered by Gonzales, printed in our 
newspapers and written by Mr. Whcoton, our Minister at Berlin, that one 
of tliese documents was a diary kept by the Biiyor Domo Quixada and 
Vasquez do Molina, the Bmperor's private secretary, to be transmitted to 
Dofia Juana, the Princess of Portugal ; which journal contains a minute 
account of his health, actions, and conversation, &c., and that the diary 
furnished one groat source of Gonzales's information. It is now, I sup- 

T An important MS. reUtiog to the administration of Gasca in Pern. 
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potOy too Into to got it, OS most piolmbly tlio •ittuaioti of Ibo nwniurripr <§ 
not known to Uie clorku of tlio archivo. Mignot told a friend of uiino (luU 
he should proliahljr publish somo of tlio most important docunionts lio luwl 
got fiom Gonzales iKsforo long. I liavc no trouble on tlutt sc-oro, as 1 feel 
alnady strong enough with your kind assistance. Tlie documents relating 
to the Armada have extraordinary mtorest. The despatches of Philip are 
eminently characteristic of the man, and show that nothing, great or little, 
was done without his supenrision. We are just now exploring tlie letton 
of the Santa Cms collection. But this I hare done only at intonrals, 
i^ien I oonld match leisure. In a week or two I hope to be settled. 

TO DON PA8CUAL DB QATANQOS. 

BoaroM, Aug. 81, 1846. 

The translation* appears fidthful, as fiur as I haTe compared it 

Ai to its literary execution m other respects, a foreigner cannot dedde. 
Bat I wish you would give my thanks to the translator for the pleasure it 
hai given me. His notes on the whole are courteous, though they sliow 
that Sofior Sabau has contempbited the ground often, from a difibront 
point of view from myself. But this is muteuaL For am I not the child 
of democracy f Tet no bigoted one, I assure you. I am no friend to 
bigotry in politics or religion, and I believe tliat forms are not so im|)or. 
tant as the manner in which they are administered. The mechanical ex- 
ecution of the book is excellent It gives me real pleasure to see mjrself 
put into so respectable a dress in Bladrid. I prize a translation into the 
noble Castilian more than any other tongue. For if my volumes are 
worthy of transUuion into it, it is the best proof that I have not wasted 
my time, and that I have contributed something in refsrenoe to the insti- 
tutions and history of the country which the Spaniards themselves would 
not willingly let die. 

TO THE CAVALIERE EUOENIO ALBfeBI, FLOBENCB. 

Boston, Got 18, 1840. 
Mr DBAB Sis, 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the six volumes 
of Rdaxiom, which you have been so obliging as to send me tlirongh Mr. 
Lester. 

It is a work of inestimable value, and fnmislics the most nnthontic basis 
for history. Yonr nictliod of editing; it np])ciire to mo ndininiblo. The 
brief but comprcheuHivo hitttorinil and elirouolo^icul notices tit the liof^in- 
ning, and your luminous annotivtions throu^lioiit, put the rctuler in ihjs- 
session of all the information he cnn desire in rcgiird to the suhjeofs 
treated in the lidazioni. At the close of tlio tliird volume, on the Otto- 
mans, you place an Index of the contents of the volume, which is a groat 
convenience. 

• Of " Ferdinand and Isabella," by Sabau. 
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I tappoM, from wlint yon saj in tlie Preface, thoro will bo a fhll Index 
of tlio wholo wlion completed. 

I have a nnmbor of Vonotian Rdanom in mannscript, copied from the 
libraries of Berlin and Gotlia. Thcj relate to the coort of Philip the 
Second, on which yon must now, I anppoae, be occupied, and I ihall look 
forward to the conclusion of jour learned labors with tlie greatest interest 
Many of your manuscripts, I see, are derived from the Marquis Gino 
Cap|)oni's collection. It must be Tcry rich indeed. — I am much griered 
to Iciini thfit his eyes have now failed him altogctlier. My own priyationi 
in this ¥ray, tliough I have tlie partial use of my eyes, make me feel how 
heavy a blow it Is to a scholar like him. It is graUfying to reflect that 
he bears up under it with so much courage, and that the misfortune does 
not quench his generous enthusiasm for letters. Pray give my sincere 
respects and regards to him, for, though I never saw him, I had the 
pleasure formerly of cpmmunicating with him, and I know his charactfBT 
so well that I feel as if I knew him perw>nally. 



FROM MISS MARIA EDGfBWORTH. 

Ei>aswo]im*8 Towh, Aug. 28, 1847. 
Dbas Sir, 

Your Preface to your " History of the Conquest of Peru " is most 
Interesting ; especially that port wMch concerns the ai^thor individually. 
That delicate integrity which made him apprehend that he had received 
praise or sympathy from tlie world on false pretences, converts what 
might have been pity into admiration, without diminishing the feeling for 
his siilTcring and his privationn, nf;atiiBt which ho lins so nobly, so perso- 
v(Tini;ly, su siicrcsMrully strii[rf;kMl. Our nd mi ml ion and highest esteem 
now ore commanded by his iiioml courage and truth. 

Wliat pleasure and pride — Iionost, proper pride — you must feel, my 
dear Mr. Prcscott, in the sense of diiBculty conquered ; of difficulties 
innumerable vanquished by the perseverance and fortitude of genius I It 
is a fine example to human nature, and will form genius to great works 
in the rising generation and in ages yet unborn. 

Wliat a new and ennobling moral view of posthumous fiuno I A view 
which short-sighted, narrow-minded mediocrity cannot reach, and probably 
wonld call romantic, but which the noble-minded realize to themselves, 
and nsk not cither the sympathy or the comprehension of the common- 
plaro ones. You need not apologi/x) for speaking of yourself to tlio 
world. No one in the world, whose opinion is worth looking to, will 
rrcr think or call tliis " egotism," any more than they did in the case of 
Sir Walter Scott. Whenever he spoke of himself it was with the same 
nohio and engaging simplicity, the same endearing confidence in the sym- 
pathy of the good and true-minded, and the same real freedom from all 
vanity which wo see in your addresses to the public. 

As to yonr judgments of the advantages peculiar to each of your His- 
tories, — the «• 0)iiqiicHt of Mexico " and the ** Conqiiost of Peru," — 
of courw you, who have considered and compared them in all lights, must 
lie ftrcurate in your estimate of tlie fiicility or difliculiy each subject pro- 
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■entod ; and yoa haye well pointed out in yonr Profiico to " F6rn " the 
difficnltjr of making oat a nnitj of snbjoct, — where, in fiict, the Jint 
unity ends, as we may dramatically consider it, at the third act, when the 
oonqnest of the Incas is oiTocted, — bat not the conquest of Peru for 
Spain, which is the thing to be done. Ton hare admirably kept the 
mind's eye npon this, the real end, and have thns carried on, and pro- 
longed, and raised, as yoa carried forward, the interest sustained to the 
last moment happily by the noble character of Gasca, with which termi- 
natos the history of the mission to Pern. 

Yoa sustain with tlio dignity of a Just historian your mottoes horn 
Claudian and from Lope de Vega. And in doing this eon amo(e yoa 
cany witli you tlio symimtliy of your roader. Tlio cruoltios of tlio Sjinu- 
iards to the inolluusivo, amiable, hospitable, trusting Peruvians and Uicir 
Incas are so revolting, that, unless you had given vent to indignation, the 
reader's natural, irrepressible foelings would have turned against the nar- 
rator, in whom even impartiality would have been suspected of want of 
mond sense. 

I wish th|it yon could have gone ftirther into that comparison or in- 
quiry which yoa have touched npon and so ably pointed out for ftirther 
inquiry, — How far the want of political freedom is compatible or incom- 
patible witli liiq>pinoss or virtue 1 You well observe, tliat mider tlio Incas 
this experiment was tried, or was trying, upon tlie Peruvians, aud that tlie 
contnuy exporiinont is now trying in Anioriiii. Much may lie mu'tl, 
but much more is to be fssit, on both sides of tliis question. Tliero is a 
good essay by a fiiend of mine, perhaps of yours, the late Abbtf Morel- 
let, upon the subject of penonal and poUtkal freedom. I wonder what 
your negroes would say touching the comforts of slavery. They seem to 
feel fineedom a curse, when suddenly given, and, when unprepared for the 
consequences of independence, lie down with the cap of liberty pulled 
over their ears and go to sleep or to death in some of our freed, lasy colo- 
nies and tlie empire of Uayti. But, I suppose, time and motives will 
settle all this, and waken souls in bbck IkmIios as well as in wliite. Mean- 
while, I cannot but wish you liad discussed a little more this question, 
even if you had come upon the yet more difficult question of races, and 
their unconquocable, or their conquerable or exhaustible differences. YHio 
could do this so well ? 

I admire your adherence to your principle of giving evidence in your 
notes and appendices for your own accuracy, and allowing your own opin- 
ions to be rejudged by your roadera in furuishing tliem with the means of 
Judging wliidi tliey could not otherwise procure, and which you, having 
obtained with so much labor and so much &vor from high and closed 
sources, bring before us grcUU with such unostentatious candor and hu- 
mility. 

I admire and favor, too, your practice of mixing biography with his- 
tory ; genuine sajrings and letters by which the individuals give their own 
character and their own portraits. And I thank you for the quantity of 
information you give in the notices of the principal authorities to whom 
yon refer. These biographical notices add weight and value to the 
authorities, in the most agreeable manner ; — tliough I own that I was 
often mortified by my own ignorance of the names you mention of great 
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mon, your famtliari. — You Iiayo miido me lonfc to have known your 
■dmimlilo friond, Don KoniaiulcK do NnTarrotc, of whom you inftke such 
honorable and toucliing mention in your ProTiico. 

I must content, myself, however, — and comfortably well I do content 
myself, — with knowing your dear friend Mr. Ticknor, whom I do eitoem 
and admire with all my heart, as yon do. 

Yon mention Mr. O. Rich as a bibliographer to whom yon have* been 
obliged. It occurred to me that this might be the Mr. O. Rich residing 
in I>ondon, to whom Mr. Ticknor had told mo I might apply to convey 
packets or books to him, and, upon venturing to ask the question, Blr. 
Rich answered mo in the most obliging manner, confirming, tliough with 
great humility, his identity, and offering to convoy any packets 1 might 
wish to send to Boston. 

I yesterday sent to him a parcel to go in his next box of books to Mr. 
Ticknor. In it I have put, addressed to the care of Mr. Ticknor, a very 
trifling offering for you, my dear sir, which, trifling as it is, I hope and 
trust your good nature will not disdain, — half a doxcn worked nurib to 
put in books ; and I intended those to be used in your l)ook| of reference 
when you are working, as I hope you are, or will be, at your magimm 
nfntM, — tlio Ilistory of Spain. One of those marks, that which is marked 
in green silk, "Maria V^— for Troscott's works "III is my own hniuU- 
work every stitch ; in my eighty-flrst year, — eighty-two almost, — I shall 
be eighty-two tlie Ist of January. I am proud of being able, even in this 
trifling matter, to join my young friends in this family in working Kmoemn 
for the great historian. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Prcscott, your much obliged and highly grati- 
fied fiiend, and admiring reader and marker, 

Mabia Edobwoktb. 



TO DON PASCUAL DB GAYANGOS. 

Boston, Jan. 27, 1848. 

I have been overhauling my Philip the Second treasures, and 

making out a catalogue of them. It is as beautiful a collection, printed 
and manuscript, I will venture to say, as history-monger ever had on his 
shelves. How much am I indebted to you I There are too many of 
your own books in it, however, by half, and yon must not fail to advise 
me when you want any or all of them, which I can easily understand 
may be the case at any time. 

FROM M. AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 

MORSIBUll, 

Pardonnes moi le long retard que j'ai mis k vons remerder dn pr^ 
cieux envoi que vous aves en la bont^ de me faire ; la lenteur de mes 
lectures d'avcugle, surtout en langue <(trangbre, le pen de loisir que me 
laisso le triste (^tat de ma santtf et des travaux impdrieux auxquels j'ai 
peine )i suflire, voilk quelles ont 6ti6 les causes de ma n<%ligence apparente 
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)k romplir an dovoir do gnUitndo ot do htuito oaliino ponr Tons. Jo nm- 
laif avoir complbtomoat lu tob dcitx iiouveaux ot trbt romiurqumbloi 
Tolamog. Jo troavo quo, ponr lo fond, pour les recherchos, la nettoltf eft 
la joBtesao da vom, ils aont ^anz k yob prtfc^dentei publications, ot que 
peot^tro ils les snrpassent pour la forme. Le style est sobre et ferme, 
{'exposition nette et la partio dramatique do Thistoire riyement tnittfe. 
Foamuives, Monsieur, des travaux dont le suco^ ^gale le mdrite, et qui 
ont rendu Totro nom illostro do ce o(yt<^ do TAtlantiquo; donnerleiir 
tonte rtftendue quo tos projots comportaient, et no tous laisses pas 
dtonrager par la menace d'un mal qui, — j'en ai fait rexp<^rienoo, — est, 
dans la carrito d'historicn, uno gdno, an ombarras, mais nulloment un 
obstacle. 

Vous me demandes si la n^cessit^, mbre do toute industrie, no m'a pas 
BUggM quolques mtfthodes particuli<^res, qui att&iuent pour moi les diffi- 
coltdi du travail d'aveugle. Jo snis forctf d'avouer quo Je n'ai rien 
d'inttfressant )t vous dire. Ma fii^n de travailler est la m6me qu'aa terns 
oh j'avais I'usage de mes yeux, si ce n'est que je dicte et me fius lire ; 
Je me fais lire tous les matt^nanx que j'emploie, car je no m'en rapporte 
qu'k moi-mdme pour Texactitudo des rochorches et lo choix des notes. II 
liSiulto do Ik uno oortaino porto do temps. Lo travail est long, mais voiHi 
tout ; je nmrcbe Icntemont mais je rosdpche. II n'j a qu'un moment diffl- 
dlo, c'est le passage subit de rdcriture manuelio k la dictde ; quand una 
fois ce |)oint ost giigii<(f on no trouvo plus do vdritiiblos <5|»inoM. l^out^lro, 
Monsieur, aves-vous dcjk Tliabitudo do dieter k un socrdtaire; si cola est, 
mettes vous k la fiiire exclusivement, et ne vous inqui^tez pas du rests. 
En quolques semaines vous deviendres oe que je suis moi-m6me, anssi 
calme, aussi present d'esprit pour tous les details du style que si je 
travaillais avec mes yeux, Ui plume k la main. Ce n'cst pas an point oil 
vous 6tos parvenu qu'on s'arrdto ; vous avcz ^prouvd vos forces ; olles ne 
vous manqneront pas ; et le suoc^ est certain pour tout ce que vous ten- 
terei d^ormais. Je suivrai de loin vos travaux avec la sympathie d'un 
ami de votro gloire ; croycz lo. Monsieur, et agr^ avec mes remerdments 
les plus vi£i, rassunmce de mes sentiments d'affbction et d'admiration. 

P. AuoDSTiir Thikkrt. 
n Fevrier, 1848. 
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WiLTOH Gbbscbmt, LoiTDOV, July 18, 1848. 
Mr DBAS Sis, 
I hope that you will receive with this letter, or at least very soon after- 
wards, a Yolumo which I have iiitnitttcd to Uio caru of our friend, Mr. 
Bancroft.* It cotitaius only the gleanings of tho harvest, and I can 
hardly find a suflicicntly modest namo for it. After thirty years I found 
more to add, and, I must say, more to correct, in my work on the " Mid- 
dle Ages," tlian could well be brought into the foo^note8 of a new edition. 
I have consequently produced, under the title ** Supplemental Notes," 

• Then Minister of the United States in London. 
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almost a now Tolame, but roferring thronghoat to the original work, lo 
tliat it cannot bo of any ntilitjr to tboM who do not compare the two. 
This is, pertiaps, rather a clomsj kind of composition, and I am far from 
expecting much reputation by it : bat I really hope that it may be osefiil 
to the raiders of the former Tolnmes. A ^reat deal reqmred expansion 
and illnstration, besides what I must in penitence confess to be the orer- 
sights and cnron of the work itself. I hayo great pleasure, howorer, in 
sending copies to my friends, both hero and what few I possess in the 
United States ; and among tiiem I am proud to rank your name, sep- 
aratod as we are by the Atlantic barrier, which at my age it would be too 
adrenturous to pass. Rumors hare from time to time reached me, that, 
notwithstanding the severe visitation of Providence under which you labor, 
yon hare contemplated yourself so arduous a voyage. May you bavb 
lieolUi and spirits to accomplish it, while I yet remain on earth 1 But I 
have yesterday entered my seventy-second year. 

I will not speak of the condition of Europe. You have been conver- 
sant with tiie history of groat and rapid revolutions ; but notiiing in the 
post aniuUs of mankind can be set by tiie side of the last months. We 
rejoice in trombling, that Qod lias hitherto spared this nation ; but the 
principles of disintegration, wliich Franco and Germany are so terribly 
sulKsring under, cannot but be at work among us. 

I trust that you are proceeding as rapidly as circumstances will permit 
with your fourth great History, thai of Philip the Second. It always 
appears marvellous to me, how you achieve so much under so many im- 
pediments. 

Believo mo, my dear sir, 

Most faithfully yours, 

TO MRS. LYELL. 

Nahamt, Fitful IIbad, Aug. 6, 1848. 
We are passing ouf summer in our rocky eyrie at Nahant, tak- 
ing in the cool broezcs that blow over the waters, whose spray is dashing 
up incessantly under my window. I am idly-busy with looking over my 
Philip tiie Second collection, like one who looks into the dark gulf, into 
which ho is afraid to plunge. Hod I half an eye in my head, I should not 
"stand shivering on tiie brink" so long. Tlio Ticknors are at a very 
)ilitfU4ant pliu*o on ilio connt, some twenty miles off, nt Manchester. I hear 
fruiu tiioui coiistaiitiy, but soo tiiein roroiy. 



FROM THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 

LoKDON, Nov. 18, 1848. 
Mt dear Prbboott, 
I sadly fear that, if a strict investigation of my hist date took pUux), It 
would be found tiiat I had Uigged behind the yearly bargain ; and I fear I 
am the delinquent I will honestiy own why I put off writing for some 

Q 
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time; I wished to li*ve read your " Team" before I did lo, and to tall jon 
what I thought of it I will carrj my honestjr farther, and intrepidly 
ftTow, that I still labor under the same disqualification, though in fiu:t this 
is boUi mjr slwmo and mj merit, for I am yory sure it would liavo been a 
fiur more agreeable and delightful occupation to me than the many tedious, 
harassing shreds of business which engross and rule all my hours. I can 
as honestly tell you, that I have heud yery high and most concurrent 
praise of it, and there are many who prefer it to " Mexico." I wonder 
what you aro engaged upon now ; is it the ancient project of '< Philip the 
Second "f 

Europe is in the meanwhile acting history fiister than you can write it 
The web becomes more inextricable every day, and the tissues do not wear 
lighter hues. I tliiuk our two Saxon families present rery gratifying con- 
trasts, on the whole, to all this fearful pother. 

You vrill probably be aware, that my thoughts and feelings must haye 
of late been mainly concentrated upon a domestic bereayement,** and, at 
the end of my letter, you will read a new name. After my long silence, I 
was really anxious to take a yery eariy opportunity of assiuing yon that it 
Inherits and hopes to perpetuate all the esteem and affbction for yon that 
were acquhned under the old one. My dear fnond, absence and distance 
only rivet on my spirit the delight of claiming communion with such a one 
as yours; for I am sure it is still as bright, gontlOi and high-tonodj at 
when I first gave myself to its spoil. 

I must not wr\|e to his brother-historian without mentioning that Ma- 
canlay tolls me the two first volumes of his History will be out in less than 
a fortnight Tell Sumner how unchangedly I feel towards him, though, 
I fbar, I have been equally guilty to him. 
Does Mrs. Ticknor still remember me 1 
Bver, my dear Frescott, 

AActionatoly yours, 

CAmusuk 

u The death of his fkther, sixth Eari of Oariisle. 



CHAPTER XX. 

1848. 
Mb. Motlbt.^Hbsitatiom about BBoiminio tub Histobt of Priup 

TRB SbOOBD. — StATB OF RIB SlGRT BAD. — PBBPABATIOIIS. — DoUBTS 
ABOUT TARINO T1IB WHOLK SUBJBCT. » MbMOIB OF PlOKBBIMO. — 
KARf«T iMTIMATtONS OF A LiFB OF PlIILU* TUB SbOOND. — COLLBO- 
TIOB OF MATBBIALS FOB IT. — DIFFICULTY OF GBTTIlfO THBM. — 
GrBATLT A88I8TBD BY DoB FABOUAL DB GaYABOOS. — MATBBIALS AT 
LAST AMPLB. — PrIMTS FOB HU OWB UsB A PoBTIOB OF SABKB't 

SrABisn Ehtirb. 

SOMEWHAT earlier than the period at which we are now 
arrived, — in fact, before the ^Conquest of Pern" was 
pabltshed, — an interesting drcumstance occurred connected 
immediately with the " History of Philip the Second," which 
Mr. Prcscott was at this time just about to undertake in ear- 
nest, and for which lie had been making arrangements and 
preparations many years. I refer to the fact, now well known, 
that Mr. J. I^tlirop Motley, who hns since gained so mnch 
honor for himself and for his country as an historian, was — 
in ignorance of Mr. Prc8Cott*s purposes — already occupied 
with a kindred subject^ The moment, therefore, that he was 
aware of this condition of things and the consequent poesibilitj 
that there might be an untoward interference in their plans, he 
took the same frank and honorable coiurse with Mr. Presootti 
that ^Ir. Prcscott had taken in relation to Mr. Irving, when 
ho found that they hod both been contemplating a ^ History 
f>f the Conquest of Mexico." The result was tlio same. Mr. 
I'rcscott, instead of treating the matter os an interference, 
earnestly encouraged Mr. Motley to go on, and placed at his 
dis|)osition such of the books in his library as could be useful 
to him. How amply and promptly he did it, Mr. Motley's 
own account will best show. It is in a letter, doted at Rome, 
20th February, 1859,— the day he heard of Mr. Presoott*s 

1 " Tbo RiM of the Dutch BapubUo," not published antU 1866. 
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death, — and was addiessed to his intimate friend, Mr. William 
Amoiy, of Boston, Mr. Presooti's much loved brother-in-law. 

It Moms to mo bat aa ycitordaj, tliough it miut bo now twolro yoan 
ago, that I was talking witli our ovor-lamonted friend Stackpole' about 
mj intention of writing a history upon a subject to which I hare since 
that time been devoting myself. I had tlicn made already some general 
studies in rofcronco to it, without being in tlie lctu»t aware tluit Trcseott 
had the intention of writing the « History of Pliilip the Second." Stack- 
pole had beard the fact, and tliat laige preparations had already been made 
for the work, altliongh «reni" had not yet Iwcu publisliod. I felt mit- 
unilly much disappointed. I was conscious of tlie immense disadvantage 
to myself of making my appearance, probably at tlie same time, before the 
public, with a work, not at all similar in plan to Philip the Second, but 
which must, of necessity, traverse a portion of the same ground. 

My first Uiought was inevitably, as it were, only of myself. It seemed 
to me that I had notliing to do, but to abandon at once a cherished dream, 
and probably to renounce authorship. For I had not first made up my 
mind to write a history, and then cast about to take up a subject. My 
subject had taken me up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It 
was necessary for me, it seemed, to write the book I had been tliiuking 
much of, even if it were destined to fall dciul from the prens, mid I luid no 
inclination or interest to write any otliur. When I liud nimle up my niiud 
accordingly, it then occurred to me that Frescott might not be pleased 
that I should come forward upon his ground. It is true, that no announce- 
ment of his intentions had been made, and that be had not, I believe, even 
commenced his preliminary studies for Pliilip. At the same time, I thought 
it would be disloyal on my part not to go to him at once, confer with him 
on the subject, and, if I should find a sliadow of dissatisfaction on his mind 
at my projiosition, to almndon my plnn nltogetlier. 

I iuul only tlie slightest lUMiuaiiitiuitH) with him at tliiit tiino. I wiui 
oomparotivcly a young niiui, and certainly not entitled, on any ground, to 
more tlian the common courtesy which Prescott never could rufuse to any 
one. But he received me witli such a frank and ready aud lilicml sym- 
pathy, and such an open-hearted, guileless expansiveness, that I felt a 
personal afifoction for him from that hour! I remember the interview as 
if it had taken phice jresterday. It was in his fatlier's house, in his own 
library, looking on the garden. House and garden, honored father and 
illustrious son, — alas 1 all numbered with the things that were I He as- 
sured me that he had not tlie slightest objection whatever to my plan, 
tluit he wished me every success, and that, if tlicro were any books in his 
library bearing on my subject tliat I liked to use, they were entirely at 
my service. After I luul expressed my gratitude for his kindness and cor- 
diality, by which I had been, in a very few moments, set completely at 
ease, — so far as my fears of his disapprobation went, — I also, very nat- 
urally stated my opinion, ttiat the danger was entirely mine, and that it 

' Mr. J. L. Stackpole, a gentleman of much oultiyation, and a kinsman of 
Mr. Motley by marriage, was suddenly killed by a railroad accident in 
1847. 
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wu ratber wilful of mo Uins to risk inch a ooUition At mj fint Tentore, 
Uio probal)Io oonsoquonco of which waa ntter ihipwrock. I recollect how 
kindlj and warmly ho combated this opinioD, assuring me tliat no two 
books, as lie said, erer injured each other, and encouraging me in the 
warmest and most earnest manner to proceed on the course I had mariLod 
out for myself. 

Had tlie result of that intenriew been diflerent, — had he distinctly 
stated, or OTcn Tsguoly hinted, tliat it would be as well if I should select 
some otlrar topic, or had lie only sprinkled mo with the cold water of oon- 
vontional and commonphico cncoumgomcnf, — I should haTO gone from 
him with a chill upon my mind, and, no doubt, hare laid down the pen at 
once ; for, as I havo alroady said, it was not that I cared about writi^ a 
history, but tliat I felt an iiicvital)le impulse to writo one particular hutanf. 

You know liow kindly ho always spoke of and to me ; and the generous 
manner in which, without the slightest hint from me, and entirely unex- 
pected by mc, he attracted the eyes of his hosts of readen to my fbrth- 
cominii^ work, by so handsomely alluding to it in tho Preface to YS^ own, 
must lie almost as fresh in your memory as it is lu raino. 

And alUioiiRli it sooms easy enough for a man of world-wido reputation 
thus to oxtflnd tlio right hand of fellowship to an unknown and struggling 
mtpimnt, yet I fear Uiat die history of literature will show tliat such in- 
stances of disinterested kindness are as rare as they are noble.* 

To this frank and interesting statement I can add, thai Mr. 
Freficott told it all to me at tlio time, and then asked me 
whether I would not advise him to offer Mr. Motley the use 
of Ills maniucript collections for <' Philip the Second," as ho 
hud ali-cady oflbrod that of his priiUed booh. I told him, that 
I thought Mr. Motley would hardly be willing to accept such 
an ofTcr ; and, besides, that, if there were anytliing pecuharlj 
his own, and which he should feel bound to reserve, as giving 
especial authority and value to his History, it must be the 
materials he had, at so much pains and cost, collected from 
the great archives and libraries all over Europe. The idea, I 
confess, struck me as somewlmt extravagant, and no doubt he 
would havo felt pain in giving away personal advantages so 
obvious, so great, and so hardly earned ; but, from the good- 

* Tlio whole of this striking letter is to bo found in the Proceedings of 
the MiiMAohusetts Historical Society for 1868,1860, pp. 366-371. It is a 
true and touching tribute to Mr. Prescott*8 personal character and intolleot- 
ual eminence, the more to be valued, since, in 1860, Mr. Motley was elected 
to the place lofl vacant in the French Institute by Mr. Prescott's death, — an 
honor not only fit in itxclf, but peculiarly appropriate, since it preserves the 
succession of Spanish historians in the same chair unbroken, from the time 
of Navarreto*s election, half a century earlier. 
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11688 of his niitiiT6y I have no doubt that he was capablo of the 
sacrifice. 

In due time, as we have seen, the <* Conquest of Peru " was 
published ; and Mr. Frescott naturally turned to the next great 
work he was to undertake, and which had been ten yearSy at 
least, among his wollHligosted plans for Uie futuit). 

Ilis position for such an undertaking was, in nuinj respects, 
fortunate. The state of his eyes indeed was bad, and his gen- 
eral health seemed a little shaken. But he was only fifty-two 
yefts old ; his spirits and courage were as high as they had 
'been in his youth ; his practice as a writer and his experience 
of the peculiar difficulties he had to encounter were as great as 
they well could be ; and, above all, success had set a seal on 
his previous brilliant efforts which seemed to make the future 
sure. 

Still he paused. The last sheets of the ^ Conquest of Peru " 
were corrected for Uie press, and the work was therefore en- 
tirely off his hands, in March, 18i7 ; as, in fiu*t, it hiul Imwu 
substantially since the preceding October. But in March, 
1848, he oould not be said to have begun in earnest lus studies 
for the reign of Philip the Second. This long hesitation wss 
owing in part to the reluctance that always held him back from 
entering promptly on any new field of labor, and partly to the 
condition of liis sight. 

The last, in fiu*.t, had now become a subject of such serious 
consideration and anxiety, as ho luid not felt for many years. 
The power of using his eye — his only eye, it should always 
be remembered — had been gradually reduced again, until it 
did not exceed one hour a day, and that divided into two por- 
tions, at considerable intervals from each other. On exami- 
nation, the retina was found to be affected anew, and incipient 
. amaurosiif or decay of the nerve, was announced. Hopes were 
held out by an oculist who visited Boston at this period, and 
whom Mr. Prescott consulted for the first time, that relief 
more or less considerable might still be found in the resources 
of the healing art, and that he might yet be enabled to prose- 
cute his labors as well as he had done. But he could not accept 
these hopes, much as he desired to do so. He knew that for 
thirty-four years one eye had been compelled to do the work of 
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two, and that tho labor Hius thrown npon the single organ—*' 
however carefully he had managed and spared it — had been 
more tlian it could bear. He felt that its powers were decay- 
ing ; in some degree, no doubt, from advancing years, but more 
from overwork, which yet could not have been avoided with- 
out abandoning the main hopes of his literary life. He there- 
fore resorted for counsel to physicians of eminence, who were 
liis friends, but who were not professed oculists, and laid his 
case before them. It was not new to them. They had known 
it already in most of its aspects, but they now gave to it again 
their most careful consideration. The result of their jndg-' 
ment coincided with his own previously formed opinion ; and, 
under their advice, he deliberately made up his mind, as he 
has recorded it, ** to relinquish all use of the eye for the future 
in his studies, and to be content if he could preserve it for the 
more vulgar purposes of life." 

It was a hard decision. I am not certain that he made it 
without a lingering hope, such as we are all apt to indulgOi 
even in our darkest moments, concerning whatever* regards 
health and life ; — a hope, I mean, tliat there might still be a 
revival of power in the decayed organ, and that it might still 
serve him, in some, degree, as it had done, if not to the same 
extent But if ho had such a hope, he was careful not to fos- 
ter it or rely on it. His record on this point is striking and 
decisive. 

Thus WB8 I in a Bimilar sitnation with that in which I found myself 
on beginning the "History of Ferdinand and Isabella"; — with thii 
important difiereQoe. Then I had hopes to cheer me on ; the hope of 
future iroproToment, as the trouble then arose from an ezoessiye sensi- 
bility of the nerve. But this hope has now left mo, and forever. And 
whatever plans I am to make of future study must be formed on the same 
calculations as those of a blind man. As this desponding conviction 
pressed on me, it is no wonder that I should have paused and greatly 
liCHitntCfl before involving myself in the labyrinth of researches roUting to 
one of the most busy, comproliensive, and prolific periods of European 
history. The mere sight of this collection from the principal libraries 
and archives of Europe, which might have daunted the resolution of a 
younger man, in the possession of his faculties, filled me with apprehen- 
sion Iwnlcring on despair ; and I must be panlone<l if I had not tlio 
licnrt to pluuKo at once into tlio arena, and, blhidfold as I was, engage 
again In the conflict. 

And tlion 1 felt how slow must bo my progress. Any one who has had 
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occtsion to oonmlt nameroas aathoritios, — and thote, too, in fbroign lan- 
gnagef, — for ererj ■ontenoe, will nndentand how alow and perplexing. 
And Uioagb, onoe entered on this career, I oonld haTe gone on in spite 
of obstacles, as, at times, I had already done, yet I hesitated before thus 
Tolontarily encountering them. 

The first six months after the publication of my "Ftorn" were passed 
in that kind of literary loafing in which it is not unreasonable to indulge 
after the completion of a long work. As I tired of this, I began to 
coquet with my Philip the Second, by reading, or rather listening to, the 
English histories which had any bearing on the stoiy, and which could 
show me the nature and compass of it Thus, I have hoard Robertson's 
" Charles the Fifth," Watson's « Philip die Second," Ranke's « Popes," 
and other works of Banke and- Yon Baumer done into English, and 
•Dunham's yolume reUting to the period in his " Spain and Portugal" 
I hare, also, with the aid of my Secretary, turned oyer the title-pages and 
got some idea of the contents of my books and manuscripts; — a truly 
precious collection of rarities, throwing light on the darkest comers of 
this long, eventiul, and, in some respects, intricate history. 

The result of the examination suggests to me other ideas. There is so 
much incident in diis fruitful reign, — so many complete and interesting 
episodes, as it wore, to the main stoiy, — tliat it now occurs to me I may 
find it ex|)odient to select om of tliom for my subject, instood of attouipt- 
iiig the tr/fo/ls. 'J^hiis, fur oxainplo, wo havo llio chiviUruus and fiidU ex|io- 
dition of Don Sebastian and the conquest of Portugal ; tlie romantic 
siege of Malta ; the glorious war of the revolution in the United Provin- 
oes. This bst is by fiu the greatest theme, and has some qualities — as 
those of unity, moral interest, completeness, and momentous and benefi- 
cent results — which may recommend it to the historian, who has the 
materials for both at his command, in preference to the Beign of Philip 
the Second. 

One obvious advantage to mo in my crippled state is, that it would not 
require more Umn luUf the amount of ruodiug tlut tlie otlior subject would. 
But tliis is a decision not lightly to bo mode, and I liavo not yet pondered 
it as I must Sometliing, I already feel, I must do. This life of far 
tuente is becoming oppressive, and ** I begin to be aweary of the sun." I 
am no longer young, certainly; but at fif^-two a man must be even more 
crippled tlun I am to be entitled to an honorable discharge firom service. 

With sach mingled feelings, — disheartened by the condition 
of his eye, and yet weai-ied out with the compm*ative idleness 
his infirmity hml forced upon him, — it is not i*emnrkablo that 
he should have hesitated still longer about a great undertaking, 
the ample materials for which lay spread out before him. Just 
at this time, too, other things attracted his attention, or de- 
manded it, and he gladly occupied himself with them, feeling 
that they were at least an apology for not turning at once to 
bis severer work. 
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Ono of t1iC80 wns a Memoir of Mr. John Pickering, a wise, 
l.iborious, accurate scholar, worthy ovory way to be the son of 
t4)at faithful statesman, who not only filled the highest places 
in the government under Washington, but was Washington's 
personal, trusted friend. Tliis Bfemoir the Massacliusetts 
Ilistoncal Society had appointed ^Ir. Prescott to prepare 
for its Collections, and his memorandum shows with what feel- 
ings of afleclion and respect he undertook the work assigned 
to him. 

"It will not be long/' he says, "bat; long or short, it will be a labor 
of lore ; for there is no man whom I honored more than tfaia eminent 
■diolar, estimable alike for the qnalirics of his heart and for the gifts of 
his mind. Ho was a tme and kind friend to me ; and, from Ae first 
moment of my entering; on my historic career down to the close of hit 
life, ho watched over my litcmry attempts witli the deepest interest. It 
will 1)0 a sad plcasuro for uio to pay an honest tribute to Uie good man's 
wortli." 

The Memoir is not long nor eulogistic ; but as a biogn^hy it 
is f«uthful and sincere, and renders to Mr. Pickering's intellect- 
ual and moral character the honors it so richly deserved. The 
style throughout is simple and graceful, without the slight- 
est approach to exnggcrntion ; such, in short, ns was becom- 
\\\\r Ilif3 niudcsl man to whoso memory the Memoir itself was 
devoted.* 

Another of the subjects that occupied a good deal of his 
time during the spring of 1848 was a careful revision which ho 
gave to my manuscript " History of Spanish Literature," then 
nearly ready for the press. It was an act of kindness for 
which I shall always feel grateful, and the record of which I 
preserve with care, as a proof how faithful he was and how 
frank. It took him some weeks, — too many, if he had not 
then been more than usually idle, or, at least, if he had not 
deemed himself to be so. 

But he was not really idle. In comparison with those dajrs 
of severe activity which he sometimes gave to his " Mexico," 
when his eyes permitted him to do for two or three hours a 
day what he could never do afterwards, his work might not 

« It is in the ** Collections of the Hassachnsetto Historical Society,** 
Third Series. Vol. X. 
12 
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now 1)6 accounted liord ; but still, during tbe summer of 1848| 
it was real work, continuous and effective. 

The great subject of Uie reign of Philip tlie Second had, fis I 
have already intimatod, been many years in his mind. As early 
as the spring of 1888, when he liad only just sent to Madrid 
for the materials on which to found his histories of the Con- 
quest of Mexico and Pom, and wliilo ho was still uncertain of 
success about obtaining them, he said : ** Should I succeed in 
my present collections, who knows what facilities I may find 
for making one relative to Philip the Second's reign, — a fruit- 
ful theme if discussed under all its relations, civil and literary 
as well as military, the last of which seems idone to have occu- 
pied the attention of Watson." 

In fact, from this time, although he may occasionaUy hav6 
had doubts or misgivings in relation to his resources for writing 
it, tlio subject itself of the reign of Philip tlio Second was 
never long out of his mind. Somewhat more than a year later 
lie says : ^ By advices from Madrid this week, I loam that Uio 
archives of Simancas are in so disorderly a state, that it is ilext 
to impossible to gather materials for the reign of Philip the 
Second. I shall try, however " ; — adding that, unless he can 
obtain the amplest collections, both printed and manuscript, he 
shall not undertake the work at alL 

Tlie letters to which he refers were very discouraging. One 
was from Dr. Lembkc, who had so well served liim in collect- 
ing manuscripts and books for his Conquests of Mexico and 
Peru, but who seemed now to think it would be very dillicult 
to get access to the archives of Simancas, and who was assured 
by Navarrete, that, even if he were on the spot, he would find 
everything in confusion, and nobody competent to direct or 
assist his researches. The other letter, which was fi*om tlio 
Secretary of the American Legation, — his old college friend, 
Middloton, — wan still niui*o diticuii raging. 

«< I oncloBO you/' ho writes, « Lembke'i letter, and confirm what he 
sayi as to tlie diflicuUy of getting at tlie Simancas papers, or even obtain- 
ing any definite notion of their subjects. A young gentleman who had 
finM access to them during six months, under the auspices of a learned 
professor, l^ored me that, with tlio exception of those relating to tliO 
Bourboq dynasty (i. e. since 1700), tlie papers ore all Uirown together 
yriUiout prder or index. Whatever step, therufore, you may be iucliuod 
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to take in tho matter, would be a ttpeculation, and the qoestion k/ whether 
it would be wortli your while." * 

But, OS Mr. Prescott well knew, Simancas most necessarily 
be the great depository for original, unpublished documento 
relating to the reign of Philip the Second, the collection of 
which was begun there bj that monarch ; and he therefore 
dcto.nnincd to pcrBovci-o in his cflTorts, and by some means 
obtain access to them. Indeed, as we liave all along seen, he 
was not of a tcm{)cr readily to give up anything important 
which he had once deliberately undertaJien. 

Just at this moment, however, he was deprived of tlie ser- 
vices of Dr. Lembke. That gentleman had become obnoxious 
to the Spanish government, and was ordered out of the country 
witli hardly the formality of a warning. But his firet refuge 
was Paris, and there he was again able to bo useful to Mr. 
Prcscott M. Mignct and M. Tcrnaux-Compaus opened to 
him freely their own rich manuscript collections, and indicated 
to him jet other collections, from which also he caused copies 
to be made of documents touching tho affairs of Philip. But 
Dr. Lembke, I think, remained in Paris only a few months, and 
never was able to i-ctuni to Madrid, as ho intended and hoped 
when he Icll iL His services to Mr. Prescott, therefore, wliich 
had been, up to this time, both unportant and kind, could no 
longer be counted ujion. 

Happily, however, Mr. Prescott was now able to turn to Don 
Pascual de Gayangos, the Spanish scholar, who, as we have 
noticed, had written eighteen months earlier a pleasant article 
in the " Edinburgh Review " on " Ferdinand and Isabella," 
and who was now in London publishing for " The Oriental 
Fund'SwMcty " his ti^anslation of Al Mukkari on the Moham- 
medan 'rule in Sitain. Some corresjiondence of a friendly 
nature had already passed between them,* mid Mr. Prescott 

* Thono letters wore written in 1880. In 1841, Mr. Middloton cofwed to be 
connected witli the Spanish Legation. When Mr. Prescott received the last 
results of his friend's care for his wants, he said: *' I have received another 
Bupitly, — the last of the manuscripts from Middleton, In Madrid. I kwe 
tlicro a f^ood friend, who hns boon odlciont and true in hi« Inborn for me.*' 

I have not been able to procure tlie earliest letters in the correspondence 
between Mr. Prescott and Don Pascual de Gayangos, and suppose they are 
lost. The earliest one that has come to my Imuds is from Don Pasoual, aud 
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now asked Don Posctiara cotinsol and aid in collecting the 
materials he needed for his work on the reign of Philip tlie 
Second. He could not have addressed himself more fortu- 
nately. Don Pascual entered into the litei-ary projects of Mr. 
Prescott, as we have already seen, in his previous correspcmd- 
ence, witli great disinterestedness and zeal. He at once caused 
above eighteen hundred pages of manuscript to be copied in 
the British Museum and the State-Paper Office, London, and 
went with an assistant, to Uie remarkable collection of Sir 
Thomas Pliiliips, in Worcestcrsliire, where he again obtained 
much that proved valuable. Subsequently he visited Brussels^ 
and, with letters from Mr. Van de Weyer, the accomplished 
Minister of Belgium in London, was permitted to take copies 
of whatever could be found in the archives there. Still later, 
he went to Paris, and, assisted by M. Mignet, discovered other 
rich materials, which were immediately transcribed and sent 
to their destination. The mass of manuscripts was, thereforSi 
in 1842, alroiuly consi<1cruble. 

But Spain was, afler all, the country where the chief mate- 
riab for such a subject were to be found ; and nobody knew 
this better than Mr. Prescott. While, therefore, he neglected 
no resource outside of the Pyrenees ; and while, by tlie kind- 
ness of Mr. Edward Everett, our statesman at once and our 
scholar, who hap])cncd tlien to be in Florence ; by that of Dr. 
Ferdinand Wulf of Vienna, learned in everything Spanish ; and 
by that of lIun)lM)ldt and lliinkc, at Berlin, eiwJi pritmis inter 
pares on such nmlters, he Iiad obtaineil a great deal that was 
most welcome from the public offices and libraries of Tuscany, 
Austria, Prussia, and Gotha, — still he kept his eye fastened 
on Spain, as the main resource for his great undertiUcing. 

|6 dated Dec. 1, 1889. From this I infer that Mr. Prescott had written to 
him on tlio 801 li or Mnrcli procotling, to thunk liim for liis roviow of the 
" Ferdiiiaiid and Isabella,*' and on tlie 0th of July conconiing his litorary 
projects generally ; but tliat illness and absence from London had preventiU 
Don Pascual from answering earlier. On the 28th of December, 1841, Mr. 
PrescoU records in his memoranda: "I have had the satisfaction to learn 
from that accomplished scholar, Qayangos, that he will undertake the col- 
lection of manuscripts for me relating to Philip the Second's history, so for 
as it can be effected in Paris and London." A part of Mr. Prescott's corre- 
spondence with Don Pascual about the materials for a history of Philip the 
Second has already b^n given, as Its dates required, while Mr. Prescott was 
employed PW hl» ♦* Conquest pf feru*" 
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And licro ngain lio wns fortunnio. Don Pnscual de Gnynn- 
goe, having finished his important work for the ^ Oriental 
Fund," naturally returned to Madrid, with whose Universitj 
he became connected as Professor of Arabic Literature. This 
was in 1842, and from that time he never ceased to send Mr. 
Prescott, not only rare books in large numbers, but manuscripts, 
lK>ih nri;riiin1 and copied, of the groatcst vahic.' Already, in 
1849, these collections seemed to bo complete ; but for several 
years more they were continued and increased. The muni- 
ment rooms of the great families in Spain — the Alvas, the 
Santa Cruz, and others — were thrown open ; the Public 
Archives, the National Library, in short, whatever could be 
used as a resource, were all visited and examined. In 1844, 
Don Pascnal spent nearly two months at Simancas, under the 
most favorable auspices, and brought away and subsequently 
secured, from this great treasure-house and tomb of the Span- 
ish government and its diplomacy, spoils which one less familiar 
with Uie history of the times would hardly have been able to 
discover amidst the confusion that had so long reigned there 
undisturbed. 

The collection thus made with great labor in the course of 
nearly twenty years is, no doubt., one of tho ricliest and most 
complete ever mailo on any subject of historical research. Set- 
ting asi<lc (ho books in Mr. Pi-escolt's library that relate only 
incidentally to the alTairs of Spain in the sixteenth century, tho 
number of which is very considerable, there are above three 
hundred and seventy volumes that regard especially the times 
of Philip the Second ; and, when the manuscript copies that had 
been made for him all over Europe were brought together and 
bound, they made fifteen thick folios, not counting those which 
came to him already bound up, or which still remain unbound, 
to tho amount of eiglit or ten volumes more.' It needed many 

^ In ft lotlor to Don Pfiffcnnl, datwl March 27, 1842, he snys: "I wish you 
could dpond only three months In Spnin, and I should ask no better luck.** 
And agnin, July 14: *' It will be very fortunate for me, if yon can visit both 
Paris and Spain. It will leave me nothing to desire.** Before the year was 
over, this wish was most unexpectedly fulfilled. 

I The greater |)art of his rich collection of manuscripts for the *' Mexico,** 
** Peru/* and '* Philip the Second,** stood together, well bound In morocoo, 
and made quite a striking appearance in his library. He sometimes called 
this part of it *' his Seraglio.** 
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skilfiil, kind, and fhitliful hands in many countries to form such 
a collection ; but without tlie assistance of a scholar to superin- 
tend and direct the whole, like Don Poscual de Gayangos, full 
of knowledge on the particular subject, proud of his country, 
whose honor he knew he was serving, and disinterested as a 
Spanish hidalgo of Uie olden temper and loyalty, Mr. Prescott 
could never have laid the foundations he did for his ^ History of 
Philip the Second," or executed his purpose so far and so well. 
Some of those treasures arrived in the course of tlie last 
two or three years of his life ; but most of them were already 
on' his shelves in the summer of 1848, when he had not yet 
given hhnself up to severe labor on his ^ History of Philip 
the Second," and when, indeed, as we have seen, he was com- 
plaining of his idleness. But he was somewhat unjust to him- 
self on this point now, ns he had occiisionally been lioforo. ITo 
had not, in fact, been idle during tlic siuiuner. When tho 
autumn set in and ho returned to town, he hml itsad, or rntlier 
listened to, San Miguel's <* IJistoria do Fcli|io Scgimdo," pub- 
lished between 1844 and 1847 in four goodly octavos ; the ^ His- 
toire de TEspogne," by Weiss ; the portion of Tapia's ^ Civili- 
zadon Espofiola," which covers the sixteenth century ; and the 
corresponding ports of Sismondi's ^ Histoire des Fran9ais," and 
of Lingard's ^' History of England." But, above all, he had 
read and studied Ranko's ^ Spanish Empire " ; a book which 
whoever writes on the history of Spain must, if ho is wise, 
consider carefully in all its positions and conclusions. In his 
memoranda Mr. Prescott truly describes Ranke as ''acute 
and penetrating ; gathering his information from sources little 
known, especially the reports of the Venetian Ambassadors." * 
^ His book," the personal memoranda go on, ^ contains inesti- 
mable material for a more minute and extended history. It 
is a sort of skeleton, tho bone-work of the monarcliy. It must 
be studied for tlic internal udniinJHtniUon, the financial system, 
the domestic politics, &c ; — just the topics neglected by Wat- 
son and the like common, uncommonplace writers. The his- 
torian of Philip the Second will be largely indebted to RonkOi 
to his original acuteness and to his erudition." 

* Since published at Florence, under the able editonhip of the CaTaliert 
£ttgenio Alb6ri. 
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Tliis |K)rtioii of llaiiko*8 work, tlioroforo, bocaino now to Mr. 
Presoott what Qcmoncin's dissertation on Queen Isabella had 
been in the composition of his Histoiy of the Catholic Sover- 
eigns. Indeed, foreseeing from the outset how important it 
would be, and finding it ill printed in the English translationi 
he caused four copies of tlie part touchbg Philip the Second 
to Ik) struck off on a largo tyi)e, so tliat, whenever his oyo 
would permit the indulgence, ho might recur to it as to his 
manual and guide. It makes in thb form barely one hundred 
and sixtj-eight pages in octavo; and being printed on thick 
paper and only on one side of each leaf, so as to render every 
letter perfectly distinct, it was as well fitted to its peculiar pur- 
pose ns it could be. Probably he never looked on it for ten 
minutes together at any one time ; but wo have already no- 
ticed how thoughtful and ingenious he was in whatever related 
to the means of enoountcruig the many obstados laid in his 
way by his great infirmity, and how little he cared for money 
or ease when anything of this sort was to be accomplished. 
This reprint of Ranke was, in truth, one of his contrivances 
for an end that never was long absent from his thoughts. 
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WHILE Mr. Prescott was going on with his » Philip the 
Second " 08 well ns ho cotUd, considoring the slow pro- 
cess for work to which ho was now reduced, — ** dull sailing," 
as ho called it, — he was surpriseil hy a teuiptiiig invitation to 
write a history of Uie Second Ouuquest of Mexico, — the one, 
I mean, achieved by General Winfield Scott m 1847; The 
subject was obyiously a brilliant one, making, in some respects, 
a counterpart to the liistory of the first conquest under Cort^ ; 
and, as to the bookselling results that would liave accraed from 
such a work glowing with the fervent life l^Ir. Prescott's style 
would have imparted to it, and devoted to the favorite national 
hero of the time, there can be no doubt they would have ex- 
ceeded anything he had ever before dreamed of as the profits 
of authorsliip. But his course in another diraction was plainly 
marked out, and had long been so. Contemporary events, tran- 
sient and unsettled interests, personal feelings and ambitions, 
had never entered into his estimates and arrangements for a 
literary life. He felt that he should hardly know how to deal 
with them. He therefore declined the honor, — and an honor 
it certainly was, — without hesitation. '* The theme,** he said, 
** would be taking ; but I had rather not meddle with heroes 
who have not been under ground two centuries at least'* * 

i He often expressed this feeling. In a letter to me in 1866, he tajs: **I 
belong to the sixteenth century, and am quite out of place when I sleep else- 
where," — a remark which reminds one of old Bernal Diaz, who, it has been 
•aid, wore his armor so long and so constantly in the conquest of Mexico, 
that afterwards he could not sleep in comfort without it 
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His weeks at Pcppcrcll in the subsequent autumn of 1849 
were agreeable, as thej alwajrs were, but not as fruitful of 
b'terarj results as they had been in many preceding years. 
** The delicious stillness of the fields," he writes soon afler his 
emigration there from Nahant, *< is most grateful aAer the in- 
cessant, restless turmoil of the ocean, whose melancholy bent 
makes no music like the wind among the bouglis of the forest 
Tlie sweet face of Nature is the only face that never grows 
old, — almost the only one that we never tire of.** 

But in truth the trouble lay deeper. He could do little 
work. His eyes were in a vefy bad state, and sometimes 
occasioned him much suffering. He therefore was able to 
** Philippizc," as he called it, very little ; and when he returned 
to town at tlie end of October, he recorded that he had had 
" a pleasant viUeggiatura,** but added : ** The country is now 
dark with its sad autumnal splendors. Is it not my true 
home? Monadnock and his brotherhood of hills seemed to 
look gloomily on me as I bade them farewell. What may 
betide me of weal or woe before I see them again ? " 

But this was not a permanent state of feeling with him. 
During that autumn and winter, ho went slowly, but with 
much regularity, over the whole ground, which, as ho foresaw, 
must bo occupied by a history of Philip the Second and his 
times, endeavoring to get a bird*8-eyo view of it in ita general 
relations and proportions without descending to details. When 
he had done this, he felt tliat the time for a final decision as to 
the nature and form which his labors should take was come, 
and he made it promptly and decisively. * - 

"I hare, indeed/' he sajs, looking back orer the eighteen months' 
dcltbcmtion on this snbjcct, and considoring at Uio same time the had con- 
dition of his eyes nnd of his fronomi health, — "I have, indeed, hanlly 
foit rourn|;o lo encounter the diflicultics of a now work, de lompte hahine, 
in mj crippled state. Bat if I am crippled, I am not wholly disabled 
yet ; and I liavo made np my mind to take the subject — tlie whole sub- 
ject — of Philip iho Second. I can, by a little forecast, manage so that it 
will cost mo no more labor or research than a fraction of the subject, 
which I should treat, of course, more in extento. I must select the most 
important and interesting features of the reign, and bring these, and these 
only, into as clear a light as ]KMsible. All the wearisome research into 
constitutional, financial, ecclesiastical details, I must discard, or at least go 
into tlicm sparingly ; — only so as to present a background to the great 
tnuisaclioiis of the reign. 

12* B 
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"The brilliant paisagQB are nmiieroiu, and mutt be treated, of oonne, 
with nforenoe to one another, aa well aa to their indiTidoal merit, ao aa to 
presenre their reapective proportiona, and harmonize into one whole. A 
dominant and central intereat for the mighty and richly raried panorama 
moat be erer kept in view. The character of Philip will be the dominant 
principle controlling every other ; and hia policy will be the central object 
of intereat, to which abnoat every event in the reign moat be in a great 
degree roforrod. Tliat policy, douhtloea, will bo found to bo the catabliah- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion and ^f abaolute power. Theae 
were the onda ever kept in view by him, and they mnat be ao, therefore^ 
by Ilia liiatorian, aa furnishing tlie true clow to liii complicatc<l atory. 

« There will be no lack of groat ovonta of tlie liiglicst interest and the 
moat opposite character ; the war with tlie Tnrka, and the glowing battle 
of Lepanto ; the bloody revolt of the Moriscoa ; tho oonqucat of Porta- 
gal, and, proooding It, the Quixotic expedition of I>on Sebastian ; the 
tragic domestic stoiy of* Don Carlos, and tho mysterious adventnrea of 
Antonio Peres ; the English invasion, and the gallant days of the 
Armada ; and i^ve all, and mnning through all, the gloriona war of 
the Netherlands, — the war of fineodom then begun and not yet ended. 

" As for portraits, great events cull furtli groat men, and there is good 
itore.of them, — Don John of Austria, frank and chivalroua; the great 
Duke of Alvn, a name of terror ; William of Orange, the Washington 
of HoUand; Pumose, the greatest captain of his tiiuos; Don Hcliastiati, 
the theme for romance rather than history ; contemporary foreign princes, 
Henry the Fourth, Elisabeth, &c., and at home Charles the Fifth in his 
latter days, of which ao little baa hitherto been known ; and Philip the 
Second, the mastei>apirit, who, in the dark reoesses of the Escorial, him- 
self unseen even by his own subjects, watches over the lities of communi- 
cation which run out in every direction to the iarthest quarters of the 
globe. .... 

<* I propose to go on with sober industry, — the fiattna lente sort, — 
working some four hours a day, and if tlie whole should run to four vol- 
nmes, which is onough, I may got out two at a time, allowing four years 
for oacli braco. Da, Jvjnter annM ! But I must mend my habits, or I 
shall not get out a volume in aa many centuries 

«< I am not sure that it will not be better for me to call the work i/a- 
mnn, instead of History, &c This will allow a more rambling atyle 
of writing, and moke less demand on elaborate research, and so my eyes 
and my taste both be accommodated." 

To tlicso goncml remarks bo nddod, m ho was wont in sadi 
coses, a synopsis or summary of tho wholo work lie was about 
to undortoko, — ono intended to suggest the different subjects 
and points upon which he should chiefly concentrate his atten- 
tion, but not intended to gorem his treatment of the details. 
It was a sort of outline map, and was made in February, 1849. 

But his doubts and anxieties at that time, and for a long 
while afterwards, were very considerable, both as to the form 
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of his work, whother memoira or history, and as to the amoant 
of labor which his advancing yean and infirmities might war* 
rant him in hoping to bestow upon it While his mind contin- 
ued thus unsettled, ho talked with me much on the embarrass^ 
ments he felt, and I endeavored to strengthen him in a purpose 
of taking up the whole subject under the gravest forms of 
regular history, and tixmting it with nbsohito tlioroughncss as 
such ; anxious neither as to how slow his progress might be, 
nor how laborious it might prove. 

One ground of my judgment at that time' — but unhappily 
one which failed at last — was, that I counted upon a long life 
for him, like that of his father and of his mother. But I felt, 
too, whether he lived many years, as I fondly hoped, or few, 
tlmt the most active niid uinicst oi^cupiilion of his fiiciiltics was 
necessary to his own happiness, and that he would become dis- 
contented with himself, if he should not fulfil his own idea of 
what his subject implied in its widest and most serious requisi- 
tions. I did not, in short, believe that he would be satisfied to 
write Memoirs of Philip the Second afler having written the 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. Nor did I believe that 
scholars or the public would be better satisfied than he would 
be himself. 

He expresses his state of mind on this subject in his memo- 
randa: — 

Jano 28th, 1849. — At Nahant, whore we arrived on the 2dd, after a 
week of tropical beats in town, that gave me the dyspepsia. These Slim- 
mer months were once my working months. But now, alas 1 all times 
and places are alike to me. I hare eren ceased to make good resolutions, 
— the last infirmity of feeble minds. Since last summer, what hare I 
done ? My real apology for doing nothing is still my health, which 
hcflgos mo round, whiclievor way I attempt to go. Witliout eyes I can- 
not read. Yet I constantly try to do something, and as constantly strain 
tlio nerve. An organic trouble causes mo pain,- if I sit and write lialf an 
hour, so that I am bnfllcd and didhonrtoncd, and I find it impouiUe (shall 
] say tlio cownnl's wfml ?) to got np a lively interest, — die interest I felt 
in linppior days in my historical lal)ors. 

Yet I am determined to make one serious trial before relinquishing the 

* This WAS in 1840. Ho did not detormine to write a history rather than 
momoirs, until he came to the troubles In the Netherlands, in October, 1861. 
And the change of purpose is to be noted afler page 860 of the first volume 
of the American edition. 
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glorious floM, on which I have won toino laorols, and on wliidi I had 
promiMd myielf a long career. I will make up my mind to ditpcuM 
with mj eyes noariy all the time. I will dictate, if I cannot write. I 
will Mcnre throe houcB every day for my work, and, with pationoo, I may 
yet do aomething.* 

I will not leek to give that minute and elaborate view of the political 
and economical retourcet of the country which I attempted in ** Ferdi- 
nand and laabolla/' and for which I Iiavo such ridi matoriab for this 
roign. But I must content myself witli a more desultory or a pictu- 
resque view of things, developing cluiractor ob much as possible, illustral- 
ing it by tlic anecdote, and presenting the general features of tite time and 
the court. The work in this way, tliough not profound, may be amusing, 
and dispky that philosophy which consists in the development of human 
passion and character. 

Great events, told with simplicity, will interest the reader, and the 
basis on which the narrative throughout will rest will be of the most au- 
thentic kind, enabling me to present facts hitherto unknown, and, of 
eourse, views and deductions not familiar to the student of history. The 
book will lose much of its value compared with what it might have had 
under happier auspices ; but enough may remain to compensate both the 
reader and myself for the time bestowed on it. But, then, I must proceed 
on the right principle ; content with accomplishing wliat thp embarrass- 
ments of my situation will permit me to accomplish, without aiming at 
what, by its difficulties, would disgust me in its progress, and by its fidl- 
nre in Uie end bring only mortification and chagnn. I will try. 

The conditions wcro hard, and the first efforts he made to 
break ground were anything but cheerful or encouraging ; for 
his eyes were in a very bad state, and he was otliei*wiso not a 
little disordered. After an experiment of nearly a month, ho 
says : — 

Looked over various works for an introductory chapter. Worked about 
three hours /Mr i/iiem, of which with my own eyes (grown veiy dim, — alas 1 
perceptible in this strong light) about thirty minutes a day. I can man- 
age with this to make progress on a less searching pUm of study. Am 
now prepared to think. But after this long repose, the business of fixing 
thought is incredibly difficult It must be done. 

And it woi done. On the 29th of July, 1849, at Nahant, he 
records : " Last Thursday (July 26th), at 6 P. M., began the 
composition of Chapter Fii-st of ^ Philip the Second,' whetlier 
memoirs or history time will show. Heavy work this starting. 
I have been out of harness too long." 

> He did not, in fact, sacceed in getting so much work as this out of him 
self In the summer and autumn of 1849. 
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At Pcppercll, where lie went with liis accustomed eageraen 
on the Gth of September, his eyes were rather worse than they 
had been at Naliant, and he was more troubled with djrspepsia 
and his other chronic ailments. But he worked, against wind 
and tide, as eamesUj, if not as hopefully, as if both had been 
in his favor. 

Oil his return to town, about the end of October, he talked 
with me afresh concerning his plans in relation to ** Philip the 
Second," of which he had been able to complete only two 
chapters. On the whole, he was confirmed in his decision 
that he would take the entire reign of that monarch for his 
subject, and not any episode of it, howeyer brilliant, like the 
war with the Turks, or the siege of Malta, or however im- 
portant^ like the grand tragctly of the contest with tlie Nether- 
huids. But ho did not feel strong enough to moke more of it 
tlian memoirs, as ilistinguished from history. On tlio first 
point, I concurred with him entirely ; on tlie last, I regretted 
his decision, but submitted to it, if not as to something inevi- 
table, at least as to a result concerning which his health and 
years afibrded grounds, of which he was to judge rather than 
anybody else. 

His decision, however, which seemed then to be final, had 
one good eficct immediately. He worked more freely, and 
for a time made a degree of progress tliat satisfied himself. 
But about Cliristmas his strength began to fail. He lost fiesh 
visibly, and his friends, though they certainly did not look on 
the state of his health with anxiety, yet felt that more than 
ordinary care had become necessary. He himself did not 
share their feelings ; but he had other doubts and misgivings 
more disheartening than theirs. In February, 1850, he said : 
** lurrcasing interest in tlie work is hardly to be expected, con- 
sidering it has to depend so much on tlie ear. As I shall have 
to f1op(Mid more and more on this one of my senses, as I grow 
older, it is to be hoped that Providence will spare me my hear- 
ing. It would be a fearful thing to doubt it." 

Happily he was never called to encounter this terrible triaL 
Not iiifrcquenlly, indeed, a suspicion occurred to him, espe- 
cially aliout this |)criod, that the acutoness of his hearing was 
impaircil, as, in truth, I thiidc it was, but in so small a degree. 
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that he waB raroly adinoni9hod of it, oven by his own foara, 
and certainly never so much aa to intcricre with tlie course 
whioli his Btuilies necessarily took. But wlienever the thought 
came to him of what might possibly be the result m this re- 
spect, darkness seemed to settle on his thoughts ; and, although 
Ids elastic spirits soon obtained the masteiy, it was not until 
ai\er a struggle sncli as they had not heretofore been sum 
moned to make. A few of my conversations wiUi him on this 
subject were among the most painful that I remember ever to 
have had. But the most pamful of them were later, in the last 
two years of his life. 

In tlie early spring of 1850, finding that he was less able 
to work than he had previously been, and that he could not 
command his thoughts for the concentrated efforts he had 
always found important to success, ho made a journey south- 
ward, to anticipate the milder season. He was accompanied 
by his daughter, by Mrs. Charles Amory, by Mrs. Rowland 
Shaw, and by his brotherrin-law, Mr. Williiun Amory, — a 
party as agreeable as affection and friendship could have col- 
lected for him. I chanced to be in Washington when he ar- 
rived there, and was witness to the pleasure with which he was 
everywhere received. All sorts of hospitalities were offered to 
bim by General Taylor, then President of the United States ; 
by the Caldcrons, his old and faithful friends ; by the British 
Minister, Sir Henry Bulwer ; by our own great New-England 
statesman, Mr. Webster, who had always entertained the sin- 
eerest venei-ation for the elder Mr. Prescott, and always wel- 
comed the son as worthy of his ancestry; in short, he was 
received by whatever was eminent in the diplomatic society 
of Washington, or among those collected there to administer 
our own affairs, with a distinction not to be mistaken or misin- 
terpreted. His friends sought eagerly to enjoy as much of his 
society as he could give tlicrn, and strnngcra gliully seized tlie 
oppoi-tunity to know personally one with whom in so many 
other ways they wore ali*cady familiar. But ho was little in a 
condition to accept the kindness which under different circum- 
stances would have been so pleasant to him. He was not well. 
He was not happy. He felt that he needed the comforts ar.d 
the solace to whicli he was accustomed at home. He ren^ained 
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in Witfhingtoii, therefore, onlj a short thne, add then returned 
to Boston. 

The comforts of home, howeyer, were not all tliat he needed. 
He needed a change of life for a time, — something that should, 
as it were, renew, or at least refresh and strengthen the re- 
sources of a constitution which had so long been touched with 
infmnities, not of tlio gravest sort, indeed, but yet constantly so 
pressing on the siirings of life, and so exliausting their elas- 
ticity, tluit neither his physical nor his mental system was any 
longer capable of the severe efforts which he had always claimed 
from them, and almost always with success. 

Afler some time, therefore, the project of visiting England, 
which he bad partly entertained at different times for many 
years, but had constantly rejected, recurred with new force. 
His friends, wbo bad heretofore urged it on tlie ground of the 
]K)r8onal enjoyment ho could not fail to derive from such a 
visit, now urged it on the stronger ground of healtb, and of 
the sort of renovation wliich so great a change of climate and 
of his modes of life and thought often give to tlie whole moral 
and physical constitution at tbe age wliicb he had now reached. 
He acknowledged tlie force of what they pressed upon him, but 
still he hesitated. His domestic life was so wisely regulated ; 
everything about him was so cm-ofully acyustod and adapted, 
by the watchfulness of affection, to his peculiar infirmities, and 
the wants they entailed on him ; in short, his condition in his 
own home, and with his daily occupations, was so entirely such 
as demanded only gratitude to Grod, that he naturally felt un- 
willing to intehiipt its long-settled, even, and happy course. 
But the strong hours conquered, as they always must in what 
regards health and life. The reasons for a European excur- 
sion grow every week more distinct and decisive, and at last 
he yielded. 

He embarked from New York the 22d day of May, 1850. 
On board the steam-packet in which he took passage he found, 
as he did everywhere, the kindness that was drawn out by the 
magnetism of his own affectionate nature, and by his obvious 
infinnitics, added to the strong interest he hod excited as an 
author. Ho was at once provided with readers for all the 
hours when he was well enough to listen, and among them 
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were WMiie members of the Middleton familj of Soath Garoliiia, 
who were connections of his old classmate, and who became at 
once not onlj interesting and agreeable companions, but per- 
sonal friends. Notwithstanding, therefore, the usual tribute of 
sea-sickness, which he paid like otliers, and complained of as 
bitterly, his passage was far from being disagreeable. 

Just so it was when, at midnight, on Monday, the dd of 
June, the vessel on which he was embarked arrived in tlie 
Mersey, at Livor^xML Tho first voico ho heard tlirough tlie 
darkness, from a boat which came alongside Ave minutes after 
the steamer's anchor had been dropped, was that of an English 
friend whose face he had not seen for three and thirty years, 
but whose regard had survived unimpaired from the days when 
they had been together almost as boys in Italy. At the house 
of that friend, Mr. Alexander Smith, he found at once an affec- 
tionate reception, and remained there hospitably entertained 
until two days later, when he hurried up to London. 

" On WoduoBday, Juuo 5tli/' ho miyu iu lib Mcoud loUcr to Mn. 1V»- 
oott, « I came by railway to < London town/ throughthe fingligh garden, 
lawns of emerald green, winding Btreamj, light arched bridges, long lines 
stretching out of sight between hedges of ^wthom,^-all flowering,— 
mptic cottages, lordly mansions, and sweeping woods ; flocks of slieep, 
and now and then peasants shearing off the hi fleeces ; cattle of the 
Dnrham breed, hot all more or less white, often wholly so, — white as 
snow ; the whole Undscape a miracle of beauty, all of tlie coUivated sort, 
too tame on tho whole ; and boforo I reached the great leviatlian, I wonid 
baro given somotliing to see a ragged fence, or an old stump, or a bit of 
rock, or even a stone as big as one's fist, to show that man's hand had not 
been combing Nature's head so vigorously. I felt I was not iu my own 
dear, wild America." 

London hospitality had met him at Liverpool. Lady Lyell, 
to whom, like evoiybody else who was permitted to become 
really acquainted with her during her visits to the United 
States, ho was ah*cady much attached, hod sent him chaiTuing 
words of welcome, which he' received as ho 8lcp[M)d on shore iu 
the night> Mr. Lawrence, too, his friend and kinsman, then 

A I add the answer to Lady Lyell's kind note, welcoming him to England. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

LiTBBrooL, Jane 4, lUO. 
Mt dear Ladt Ltbll, 
I have just received your kind note, In the midst of trunks, hggagt (jon 
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American Minister at the Court of St James, had begged him 
in the same way to be in season for a large diplomatic dinner 
which he was to give on the evening that Mr. Prescott would 
naturally reach London. Others had, in other ways, sent sain- 
tntions both courteous and cordial. It was all very flattering 
antl kindly, and, accompanied os ho was by his faithful and 
iii(o11i{^nt secretary, Mr. Kirk, he did not, from the moment 
of his landing, feel for an instant that he was eitlier alone or 
upon a stranger soil. 

On reaching London, he drove at once to Mivart's Hotel, 
where lodgings had been engaged for him ; but he had hardly 
alighted when Sir Charles Lyell entered and gave him his first 
London greeting, which he loved always afterwards to remem- 
ber for ita affection ate warmth. The dinner at Mr. Lawrence's 
ho had declined, being too fresh from a long journey to enjoy 
it ; but ho took tea a little later with Lady Lycll, and went 
with her to the evening party at the Minister's, which followed 
the more serious dinner, and was, in fact, a port of it His 
introduction to much of what was most distinguished in Eng- 
lish society, including Lord Folraerston and several others of 
the Ministers, could hardly have been more agreeable or more 
graceful. 

It was on this occasion that ho first saw the Milmans, with 
whom ho had long felt acquainted, and to whom ho soon be- 
came personally much attached. It was tlicn, too, that he first 
saw the venerable mother of his friend Lord Carlisle, and 
many other persons of distinction, his meeting with whom he 
often afterwards recalled with peculiar pleasure. But that with 
Lord Carlisle went to his heart, and well it might, for it was 
warmer than he intimates it to have been, even in a letter to 

pco my Ynnkoo breeding), and nil the other custom-honse tramperj fhim 
xfh'wh it \n mo dinicult n mntter, nOor a voyngo, to diftontnnglo one's self. I 
Hin fwR^ing a day here wltli an old friend, and to-morrow Miall take the eloTen 
o'clock train for London. Many thnnks for yonr agreeable invitation, which 
I ffhnl] have the pleasure of answering in person to-morrow evening. I have 
declined an invitation to dine with oar Minister, as I shall not be in condition 
to dine, so soon after my journey, with an array of Ministers and Ministers* 
ladies. Bnt I shnll ho in first-rate condiUon for seeing friends whom I value 
so much as you and your husband. 

Pray remember me warmly to him, and believe me, my dear Lady 
Lyoll, &o. 
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Mra. Presoott, in wliidi he aays, that it made him ^ fed as 
awkward as a young girl** A person who was present said 
that Lord Carlisle almost embraced him. But he remained at 
this first London party only a little while. He was too tired 
after his journey. 

From this moment his table was covered with cards and 
invitations. His prororenco and pleasure- were undoubtedly for 
the more cultivated and intellectual society which received him 
on all sides witli earnest conliulity ; but he was also tlio fasli« 
ion. He was invited everywhere. He was the lion of the 
season.* 

His own letters to his fiunily, and his more intimate friends^ 
will show this in the simplest and pleasantest manner. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 

LoMDOif, Tnesday, Juno 11, 18S0. 
DiAESST SusAir, 
I roturuod last ovoning from a vbit to the Ilomcn, Lady Lycll's 
parents and sisterB, a very aooompUshed and happy iamily-drde. They 
occupy a small house, with a pretty lawn stretching between it and the 
Thames, that forms a silrer edging to the close-sharen green. The fiumily 
gather imder the old trees, on the little shady carpet, which is sweet with 
the perfumes of flowering shrubs, and yon see saiU gliding by and stately 
•wans of which there are sereral hundreds on the riyer. Any injury to 
these birds is visited with a heavy penalty. The next day, Sunday, after 
dinner, — which we took at four, — we strolled tlirough Ilamptou Court 
and its royal park. The entrance to the park is not more Uum half a 
mile from Mr. ll.'s house. We spent a couple of liours in nunbling over 
it, — a most superb gruou Uwu stretching iu all diroctious, covered witJi 
avenues of stately trees planted in the time of William and Mary, mostly 
the English elm. Troops of deer were standing and lying idly ronn^ 
and every now and then we started a hare. "V^Hiole companies of rooks 
-*- a bird seen everywhere here — sailed over the tops of the trees, — such 

* The Nepaalese PrlDces were in London that year, and were much stared 
at for their striking costumes and raagiiiflcent diamonds. Alluding to this 
ciroumstance, Mr. Lockhort, the first time he met Mr. Prescott, said, play- 
fblly, but not without a touch of tlie oynicnl Apirit always in him, that ** he 
was happy to make the acquaintance of Mr. Prescottf who, as he had heard, 
was Uie great lion of London, — he and Uie Nepanlese Princes." ** You 
forget the hippopotamus 1 " retorted Mr. Prescott It was not, perhaps, the 
most auspicious and agreeable beginning of an acquaintance, but it did not 
prevent them from being a good deal together afterwards, and liking each 
other, much. A parting dinner with Ford and Stirling at Lookhart's was 
always remembered by Mr. Presoott as peculiarly gay and gratifying. 
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trees I In finont of the oM palace were broad red grarel walks throiigh 
the green turf, with artificial basins of water. In short, the real scene 
looked liko tho pirturo in onr camera at Fepperell. Here was the iaToritd 
residence of William and Maiy, and of tlieir predecessor, the merry 
Chartes tho Second, whose beauties, by the hands of Sir Peter Lely, still 
decorate tlio walls. I fancied, as I strolled tlirongh the grounds, I ooald 
see the gallant prince and his suite sauntering among tlie lordly arennes, 
playing witli his spaniels and tossing crumbs to the swans in Uie waters. 
We walked Iiomo at twilight, licaring tho nightingale at liis evening song, 
and tlio distant cuckoo, sounding so liko the little toy tho children play 
with! 

The next day we had our picnic at Box-Hill, — a sweet, romantic spot 
in Surrey, on a high hill, looking over half the country, and fragrant with 
the odors of the box, which rises here into trees. There was a collection 
of seven and twenty persons in all, friends of the family. So we spread 
onr cloth in a shady spot, and produced our stores of good things, and 
with tiic aid of a little of Uio spiritual with the material, we had a merry 

time of it T A will toll you all about it, as he returns by the 

next steamer; so he intends, at least, at tlio present moment Tho 

r s return by it also. To think tliat I sliould Iwve missod them I 

William was at just such a picnic last year, and I heard many kind things 
of him. He made somo good friends here, and lefl everywhere, I believe, 
a good impression. I have written to our Minister at Madrid to look liim 
np, for I have not yet heard from him. Unlucky enough ! bnt I think he 
must soon turn up.* 

• • • • • 

Friday noon. 

I have so many things to toll yon of sinco my Inst date, and so little . 
time to do it in, dear Susan, that I don't know which to take, — the 
Ascot races, dinner at Sir Bobort rool's, — or I will begin (probably end) 

with tho viMit to Lnily S s, which I was alK)iit to make when I left oflT. 

1 went at cloven, and found myself in tlie midst of a brilliant saloon, filled 
with people, amongst whom I could not recognize one familiar face. You 
may go to ton parties in London, be introduced to a score of persons In 
each, and in going to the eleventh party not. see a face that yon have ever 
seen before ; so hirgo is tho society of the Great Metropolis I I was soon 
put at my ease, however, by tlio cordial reception of Lord and Lady 
C , wlio prcsonUMi nio to a ntinilwr of persons. 

In tlio crowd I mvr an old gentleman, very nin^ly made np, stooping a 
goo<l deal, very mncli decorated with orders, and making his way easily 
along, OS all, young and old, seemed to treat him with deference. It was 
tho Duke, — the old Iron Duko, — and I tlionght myself lucky in tliis 

opportunity of seeing him. Lord C asked me if I would like to 

know him, and immediately presented me to him. He paid me some 
pretty compliments, on which I grew vain at once, and I did my best to 

* The rororenoe is to Mr. Trescott's olcloAt son, who hod been somo time in 
Europe, but with whom Mr. Presoott had found it difficult to come into com- 
mnnication at this time. The son did not yet know that his father had 
thought of leaving America, and he was, in tact, now in Africa. 
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npajr Min in coin tlial had no oonnterfeit in it He if a atrildng flgnin, 
lominding me a good deal of Oolonel PeriLint in hit geneial air/ though 
hit oonntenanoe ii fresher. Ilia aquiline noae is strongljr cut, as in earlier 
dajB, when I saw him at the head of his troops in Paris, and his laige 
ffMrehead has but few wrinkles. He does not show the wear and tear of 
time and thought, and his benerolent expression has all the irm worked 
OQt of it. He likes the attention he receives in this social wajr, spending 
half an hour in working his way quietly tlirough the rooms, and, having 
leoeiyed the general homage, disappears. He wore round his neck the 
ribbons and ornaments of tlie Golden Fleece, and on his coat the diamond- 
star of the Order of tlio Garter. Ho is in tnitli tlio lion of KngUnd, nol 
to say of Europe, and I could not take my oycs off him while ho re- 
mained. 

We had a stately dinner at Sir Holicrt's, — four and twenty guests. 
He roooiTed us in a long picture-gallery. The windows of the galleiy at 
one end k)ok out on the Thames, its beantiftil stone bridges with lofty 
arches, Westminster Abbey with its toweri, and tlie living panorama on 
the water. The opposite windows look on the Green Gardens behind tho 
paUce of Whitehall, — giinleiui laid out by Canliiinl WolMy, ami near 
the spot wliero Charles die Fint lived and lust his life on tlie scaflbld. 
The gallery is full of masterpieces, especially Dutch and Flemish, — 
among tliom tho famous Chaimm r/e PailUf wliitrh coHt Sir llobort over five 
thousand pounds, or twuuty-two lliousttiid clollnrs. in his diiiiiig-ruom aro 
also superb pictures, — the famous one by Wilkie, of John Knox preach- 
ing, which did not come up to tlio idea I liod formed from tlio excullont 
engraving of it; and Waagon, tlie German critic, who was there, told me, 
as I said this to him, that I was perfectly correct in tlie judgment. So I 
find I am a connoisseur! There was a portrait of Dr. Johnson, by Rey- 
nolds, — the portrait owned by Mrs. Thrale, and engraved for the Diction- 
ary. What a bijou I 

We sat at dinner, looking out on the moving Timincs. We dined at 
eight, but tlio twiligiit lingers here till half {mst nine o'clock at tliis season. 
Sir liobert was exoeodiiigly courteous to his guests; told some good 
stories, at which some lauglied immodcmtely ; showed us liis pictures, his 
collection of autographs, &c He has the celebrated letter, written by 
Nelson, in which be says, « If I die, frigaU will be found written on my 
heart"* 

T The resemblance to the Dnke of Wellington of the Into Colonel Thomas 
H. Perkins, already referred to as a munificent merchant of Boston, was often 
noticed mid very obviouH. 

* An iiiiocUuto of this dinner, ooniicctod with nn nooount of another, Is 
happily given by &lr. Stirling, in n little memoir of Mr. rro«cott, wliioli was 
origiiittily publi»iieU in ** Fruser's Maguziuo," for Muruli, 1B60, and was »ub- 
sequeutly printed privately, with additiuii&. 

**Amongttt the inuny occusious when it was tho good fortune of the author 
of tliis sketch to meet Mr. Presoott, tliere is one which has especially stumped 
Itself on his memory. It was on a delightful summer day, at a dinner given at 
the * Trafalgar,' at Greenwich, by Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street Of 
that small and well-ohosen oirole, the brightest lights are, alas I already 
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Ii not this A fine life f I am mott sincerely tirod of it Not that I do 
not onjoj the social meetings, and there are abundant objects of interest 
Bat I am weary of the dissipation, and would not exchange mj regular 
domestic and literary occupations in tlie good old Puritan town for this 
round of heedless, headless gayety, — not if I had tlie fortune of the 
Marquis of Westminster, the richest peer in England. It is hard work to 
make a life of pleasure. Wlierover jrou go, yon see wealth, splendor, and 
foshion, — horses, carriages, houses, all brilliant and gorgeous; — but 
nothing like repose, and not always good taste. All seem to be eageriy 
pursuing tlie goddess l^cnsuro, — Imnl to Iw caught, and ranishing in the 
grasp. If I could bring it with a wish, August 15th would be here in 

quenched. The festive humor of Ford will no mora enliren the scene he 
loved so well; nor will the wit of Lookhart and the wisdom of Ilallam ever 
more brighten or adorn banquets like that at which they met their feUow- 
laborer from the New Worid. Everything was in perfection, — the weather, 
the prelimiimry stroll beneath the great chestnut 'trees in Greenwich Park, 
the cool ii|>|ier room with its balcony ovorhniiging the river, the dinner, from 
the prcfntory wAtcr-e«)uchy to the ultimate devilled white-bait, the atsori- 
moiit, spirits, and coiivorsntion of the guests. On our return to town in the 
cool of the sunmicr nlglit, it was tlie good fortune of tiio present writer to sit 
beside Mr. Prescott, on the box of tlie omniboa which Mr. Murray had 
chartered for his party. It was there that the historian related to him the 
fortnnes of his first historical work, as told above. He likewise described 
with great zest a more recent incident of his life. Some days before that, he 
had dinod with the Inte Sir Robert Peel. With the punctuality which was 
very notlconblo amidst all the bustle of Mr. Prescott's endless London en- 
gagements, he was in Whitehall gardens at the precise moment indicated on 
the card of invitation. It followed, as a natural result, that he was for some 
minutes tlie sole occupant of the drawing-room. In due time, Sir Robert 
walked in, very bland and a little formal, somewhat more portly than he ap- 
peared on the canvas of Lawrence, eoinowliat less rotund tlian he was wont 
to be figurcHl in the columns of Fundi, Altliough not personally known to 
bis host, Mr. Prescott took for granted that his name hod been announced. 
It was to his great surprise, therefore, that he found himself addressed in 
French. lie replied in the same language, inly musing whether he had l>een 
mistaken for somebody else, or whether to speak French to all persons flrom 
beyond the sea wssthe etiquette of British statesmanship, or the private pre- 
dilection of Peel. Ader some introductory topics had been got over, he was 
still further mystified by finding the dialogue turned towards the drama, and 
being complimented on his great success in that unfamiliar walk of letters. 
The astonished historian was making the reply which his native modesty dio* 
tatc<l, when a second gnest, a friend of his own, entered, and addressed both of 
thcin in Kngllsli. Blr. Prescott had been mistaken for M. Scribe, — a blunder 
ludicrous enough to those who know the contrast that existed between the 
handsome person of the historian, and the undistinguished appearance of the 
most prolifio of modem playwrights. By a curious chance, M. Scribe did 
not arrive until a large party of political and literary celebrities were seated 
at dinner, and Mr. Troscott concluded his story by remarking on the graceful 
kindness with which Sir Robert hastened to meet him at the door, and 
smootlied tlie foreigner's way to a pkuse amongst strangers." 
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. leu than no time,* — and then, Ho for Tankoo4MMl 1 Mr. Rogeti luu 
Just sent me a menage to taj, that he most at least shake hands with me. 
How kind is this I although his honse is crowded with visitors, he sect no 
one but his physicians. 

Remember me kindly to GeoTge and Anna, and to any other firiends. 
Kiss mother and Lixiie, and believe me, dearest, 

Your loving husband, 

Wm. H. Prxsoott. 

TO MISS PRBSC50TT. 

LoMDOM, June 14, 1860. 
Mt dbak Liszib, 

As your mother tells me that you are to write me this week, I will do 
the same good turn to you. What shall I tell yon about 1 There are so 
many things that would interest yon in this wonderful dty. But first of 
all, I think on reflection, you Judged wisely in not coming. You would 
have had some lonely hours, and have been often rather awkwardly 
situated. Girls of your age make no groat figure here in society. One 
fievor, or very rarely, meets them at dinnor-^Mirtios, — and tliey are not so 
numerous in the evening parties as with us, unless it be the balls. Six 
out of seven women whom yon meet in society are over thirty, and many 
of them over forty and fifty, — not to say sixty. The older they are, tlio 
more they are dressed and diamonded. Young girls dross little, and 
wear very little ornament indeed. They have not much money to spend 
on such costly luxuries. At the Ascot races yesterday, I happened to be 

next to Lady , a very pleasing girl, the youngest sister of Lord w 

She seemed disposed to bet on the horses ; so I told her I would venture 
anywhere from a shilling to a sovereign. She said she never bet higher 
than a shilling, but on this occasion would go as high ns lialf a crown. 
So she did, — and lost it It wus quite an exciting nice, liotwoon a liono 
of Lord Kglintou's, named « Flying Dutchman," and a litilc niaro of 
Lord Stanley's,^ nnniud " Cauczou." The former had won on several 
occasions, but the hitter hail hitely begun to make a nanio in the worki, 
and Lord Stanley's friends were eagerly, backing her. It was tlie most 
beautiful show in the world. 

But I will begin with the beginning. I went with the Lawrenoos. 
We wont by railway to Windsor, then took a carriage to Ascot, some 
half-dozen miles distant Tlie crowds of carriages, - horses, &c. on tlio 
road filled tlie air with a whirlwind of dust, and I should have been 
bliiidoil hut for a blue veil which was lent niu to screen my lint and face. 
The Hwudisli MiiiiHicr, who fiiriiisluMl iliiwe lutHMimuMliiiioiitf, Mit the 
example by tying liiinsolf up. On reucliing Ascot, \vu were adiuiltcd to 
the salon, which stands against the winning-post, and which is occupied by 
the Qnoen, when there. It was filled with gay company, all in high 
spirits. Lord Stanley was looking forward to a triumph, though he 
talked coolly about it He is one of the ablest, perhaps the ablest, debater 

* The period at which he then proposed to embark for home, 
io Now (18tf2) the Eari of Derby. 
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in Pariiamont, and next Mondaj will make a grand aaianU on the Oabi- 
net. This ii tlie way lie rolio'es himself from the cares of public Ule. I 
suspect ho was quite as much interested in the result of the race jeslerday 
as he will be in the result of the Parluimentary battle on Mondaj. 

The prize, liesitlcs a considerable stake of monej from subscription, was 
a most goiigcous silver vase, the annual present of the Emperor of Russia 
for the Ascot races. It represents Hercules tamiuff the horses of Dio- 
moflo, beautifully sculptured, making an ornament for a sideboard or a 
table, some five feet in height, and eiglitoen inches square. Wlmt a trophy 
fur tlie castle of the Karl of Derby, or for the Eglinton halls in Scotiaud I 

The horses wore paraded up and down before the spectators, — betting 
ran very high, — men and women, nobles and commoners, who crowd 
the ground by thousands, all entering into it. Five horses started on 
a heat of two miles and a half. The little bay mare led off gallantly, — 
«* Flying Dutchman " seemed to lose ground, — the knowing ones began 
to shake, — and the odds rose in " Caneson's " favor, — when, just ai 
they were witlun half a mile of the goal. Lord EgUnton's Jockey gave hii 
horse tlie rein, and he went off in galUuit style, — not running, but toncli- 
ing the ground in a succession of flying leaps that conid hardly have 
brushed Uic wet from tlie grass, for it began to rain. There was a general 
scnsntion ; licts rlinngcil ; tlie cry was fur the ohl favorite ; and as tlio 
little troop shot by us, " Flying Dutchman " came in at tlie head, by the 
length of several rods, before all the field. Then tliere was a shouting 
and congratulations, while the mob followed the favorite horse as if they 
would devour him. He was brought directly under our windows, and 
Lady Eglinton felt, I have no doubt, as much love for him at the moment 
as for any of her children. It was a glorious triumph, and the vase was 
hers, — or lier lorfl's, whom I did not see. Now I did not fool tlie least 
excited by all this, but excessively tired, and I would not go to another 
race, if I could do it by walking into tlio next street ; tliat is, if I had to 
sit it out, as I did licro, fur three mortal hours. How hard the English 
fine |HX)ple ai-o driven for amusement I 

Coming home, wo drove tlirough the royal park at Windsor, among 
trees hundreds of years old, under whidi troops of deer were lazily 
grazing, secure from all molestation. The Tliames is covered with swans, 
which nobody would dare to injure. How beautiful all this is ! I wish, 
dear Lizzie, you could have a peep at the English country, with its 
superb, wido-strctching lawns, its numerous flocks of sheep, everywhere 
dotting the fields, and even tlie parks in town, and Uio beautiful white 
cows, nil as dvan ns if tlioy had been scrubbed down. England, in the 
<*ouiitry, is without a rival. But in town, the houses are all dingy, and 
most of tlicin ns black ns a chimney with Uie smoke. This hangs like a 
fiiiicrnl pall over the city, penetrating tlie houses, and discoloring the curtains 
and furniture in a very short time. You would be amused with the gay 
scene which the streets in this part of the town present. Splendid equipages 
fill the great streets as far as the eye can reach, blazing %vitli rich colors, 
and silver mountings, and gaudy liveries. Evcrytliiiig here tells of a proud 
niul liixiirioitri nrislucnu'y. 1 shall see enough of Uiuiii tonlay, ns I have 
engagements of one kind or another to four houses, before bed-time, which 
is now with me very reguhirly about twelve, — sometimes hitcr, but I do 
nut like to have it bitor. 
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Whj hmTO I no letter on mj table from homel I trnst I ihall find one 
tiiera thif erening, or I fhrnll, after all, hare a hoarj hearty which is lar 
fkom gaj in this gayetjr. 

Yonr aflbctionate father, 

Wm. H. Febscott. 



. The acoonnt of his prosontation at Court is much in the 
same style with the last. It is addressed to Mrs. Prescott, and, 
after an introduction on slight subjects, goes on as follows : — 

ThnrBday, 6 P. M. 

Well, the preaentation baa oome off, and 1 will give yon aome acoonnt 
of it before going to dine with Lord Fitswtlliam. Thia morning I break- 
fittted with Mr. Monckton Milnea, where I met MacauUy,.— the third 
time thia week. We had alao Lord Lyttleton, — an ezoollent acholar, — 
Oladatone, and Lord St. Germana, — a aenaible and agreeable peraon, — 
and two or tliroo otiiora. Wo had a lively talk ; but I loft early for tlio 
Court affiiir. I waa at Lawrenoo'a at one, in my ooetumo: a chapeaii with 
gold lace, blue coat, and white trouaora, begildod witli bnttona and metal, 
T-the coat bnttona up, ainglo-brooauxl, to tlio tliroot, — a aword, and 
patent-lctttlior boota. I waa a flguro, indued I But I liiul onoiigli to kuc|> 
me in countenance. I apent an hour yeaterday with Lady M., getting in- 
■tmctiona for demeaning myself. The greateat danger waa, that I ahould 
be tripped up by my own aword. On reaching 8t. Jamea'a Palace we 
paaaed up-ataira through filea of the guard, — bcef-eatera, — and were 
shown into a large aaloon, not larg^ than the great room of the Wliite 
Houae, but richly hung with crimaon ailk, and aome fine portraita of tlie 
family of George tlio Third. It woa amusing, na we waited tliero an 
boor, to aoe tlio arrival of tlie diirui-vut persons, diplomatic, military, aiul 
courtiers. All, men and women, bhising in all their stock of princely finery ; 
and such a power of diiunoiuls, pearls, enioniids, and hu%s, tlio trains of 
the hidics' drosses sovurul yards in Iciigtii I Soiuo of the luilios wore coro- 
nets of diamonds tliat covered the greater part of the head, otliers neck- 
laces of diamonds, and emeralds that were a sise perfectly enormous. I 

counted on Lady 's head two strings of diamonds, rising gradually 

fiiom the size of a fourpence to the size of an English shillmg, and thick 

in proportion. Lady had emeralds mingled witli her diamonds, of 

the finest lustre, as large as pigeon's eggs. The parure was not always in 

the best taste. The l3ucliess of 's dross wns studded with diamonds 

along tlie border and down the middle of tlio robe, — each of tliu size of 
half a nutmeg. The young ladies, a great many of whom were pre- 
sented, were dressed generally without ornament. I tell all this for Liz- 
zie's especial benefit. The company were at len^li permitted one by 
one to pass into the presence-cliaml>er, — a room of about the same size as 
the other, with a throne and gorgeous canopy at tlie farther end, beibre 
which stood the little Queen of the mighty Isle, and her consort, snr* 
rounded by her Udies in waiting. She was ratlier simply dressed, but ho 
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WM in a FicM-MArahiU's nnirorm, and ooT«rod, I slionld think, with all 
tlic nnh*R< of |{iim|io. Ilo in n pxxMonkinf; |)en(oii, liiit hy no moans po 
g«KMi-iool(iii{^ OB the portraits of liim. The Queen is bettor looking than 
joa might expect. I was presented bj our Minister, according to the di- 
rections of the Chamberlain, as the historian of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
in due form, — and made my profound obeisance to her Miyestj, who 
made a very dignified courtesy, as she made to some two hundred others, 
who wore presented in like manner. Owing to there having been no 
drawing-room for a long time, there was an unusnal number of prosent»- 
tions of young ladies ; but very few gentlemen were presented. I made 
the same low bow to his Princcship, to whom I was also presented, and so 
bowed myself out of the royal circle, without my sword tripping up the 
heels of my nobility. As I was drawing off, Lord Carlisle, who was 
standing on the edge of the royal circle, called me, and kept roe by his 
side, telling me the names of the different lords and ladies, who, after pay- 
ing their obeisance to the Queen, passed out before us. He said, ho had 
romo to tin dmwing-room to see now I got through tlie affair, which ho 
thought I did without any embarrassment. Indeed, to say truth, I hare 
been more embarrnssed a hundred times in my life than I was lioro, I don't 
know why ; I suppose, because I am getting old. I passed anotlior boor 

in talking and criticising, especially with Lady T , whom E 

I) knew, and witli Lady M H and Lord M , all of 

whom happened to gather in that part of the room. I had also some talk 
witli Sir Robert Feel and his wife, who has the remains of beauty, and 
whose daughter, much admired, according to Lord C, has much beauty 
herself. I talked also for some time with the old Iron Duke, who had 
more gold than iron alK>ut him to-day, and looked very well, although his 
utteranrc is not |>crfcrtly distinct, and ho is slif^htly drnf. 

A(\cr tlio drawing-n)oni, I wont at five to StnlVord House, the Duchess 
of Sutherland's, whore I lunched, and spent a couple of hours in rambling 
through the rooms of tho mngnificont palace ornamented with hundreds 
of tho most exquisite paintings and statues, and commanding a beautiful 
view of llydc Park. Nothing can bo more kind than the behavior of the 
wholo of Lord C.'s relatives to me. Luckily for me, they arc of the best 
families in EngUnd. Tlioy treat me, one and all, as if I were one of 
themselves. What can be so grateful to tlie wanderer in a foreign land, 
as to find himself at once among friends, who seem to be friends of an old 
standing 1 If I were to tell yon of the cordial and affectionate greetings 
they give mo, I should seem more vain than I seem now, I fear, — if pos- 
sible. Dut you will fuel tliat I am talking to you, and do not say half I 
should if I were really talking. 

I am most desirous to embark by September 1st, but I must see four or 
five specimens of Knglish country-life ; and Parliament — confound it -* 
will not rise before the middle of August, unless the Ministry are upset, 
which may be. I have invitations to Lord Lansdowno's, the Duke of 
Northuml)erland'8, Lord Fitzwilliam's, tho Duke of Argyll's, and all tliat 
kith and kin, — and seveml otlier places. Lord Carlisle wants mo to go 
first to Cnstio Howard, then to old Nawartli Castle, on tho borders, wliich 
ho has entirely restored sinco tho fire, and the family spend some weeks 
there. I am afraid all this will carry mo into September. But if so^ 
13 • 
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I ihiOl abridge •ome of tlio TiaiU. I sluOl try to embariL by tlio flnt of 
September. 

• • • • • 

Tour loTing haebaiul, 

Wm. H. Fumoott. 



To his mother he begins a. letter in London, June 20th, but 
oontinues it from the Bishop of Oxford's pakiee. 

Cui>ni8DON Palaor, June SS. 

Toa will be sttrprised at the date of my oontinoatioo, perbape, dear 
mother. I am abont leTen milea from Oxford, at the mideooe of the 
Bishop, called Caddeidon Palace ; a very old building, and the manaioii 
oocopied from andent times by hb predeoeMOie. The preient Biahop if 
the son of the fiunoos Wilberforoe. Ho is a very handsome mgn, polished 
in his manners, and an eloquent preacher. He invited me to stay here 
two or three days. We have besides a dozen persons in the house, — a 
brother bisliop, Tliirlwall, who wrote the " History of Gruoco," an ainial»lo 
and uuprotoiidiug sdiolur ; tlie Lawruucos ; JiurU and i4Mly CiisUorBtigh, 
Ac. It is very convenient for mo, as I am to-morrow to rscoivo the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Oxford Uiiivoniiy. The Marquis of Nortlwmp- 
ton,^ who is also lioro, is to roooivo a degree at tlio same time, and a 
special convocation bos been called for the purpose. After the ceremony 
we all lunch at tlie Vice-Chancellor's, and return in the evening to Lon- 
don. I came down to Oxford yostenlay in the train with the Lawrences. 
The Bishop was obliged unluckily to romain in London till this morning, 
to attend tlie diristcning of the last royal infant. Ho luid arrongod, there- 
fore, that we should dine with the Principal of one of the Colleges in Oxford, 
tStw whicli, at ton, we drove over to Cuddusdon. liOrd Nortliainpton and 
I came over togotlicr, and I found him a lively, sensible person, full of in- 
teresting anecdote. Ho has travelled a good deal, and is much connected 
with science and scientific men. Before going to bed, the whole house- 
hold — guests included — went to tlie clwpel, a very pretty building 
erected by the present Bishop, and heard the evening service, — very sol- 
emn, and parts of it chanted by the domestics of the house. Thero are 
two chaplains attached to the establishment My bedroom looks out on a 
lawn, dotted ivith old trees, over whose tops the rooks aro sailing and caw- 
ing, while a highly gifted nightingale is filling the air with his melody. I 
am writing, you must understand, at five o'clock in the afternoon, while the 
rust of the household have gone to the aAomoon service in the parish 
diurch. I went there this morning, and hoard the Bishop pruot'h. He 
arrived hero from London, late lost night, after we luul all rotircd to rest. 
The church is one I should much like you to see. It is of the greatest 
antiquity, — parts of it going back to the times of the Plantagenets, — to 
the reigns, indeed, of Henry the Third and John. Is not tliat a glorious 
antiquity I We sat in the venerable pile, where prayer and praise had 

11 President of the Boyol Society. He died the next year. 
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Mcenflcd for ncnrlj mtoh rcntarici. Tho crnmblin)^ wnlls hmro been re- 
stored by tlio ])rc8cnt Bisbop, a roan of great arcbitectoral tatto. The 
lijrbt streams in through the stained panes, on which the arms and names 
of a long roll of bishops, from the beginning of the fourteenth oentiirj, 
were colored. Tlie service was performed with a ceremony quite Bonian* 
Cntliolic. Tho chant was conducted by all the congregation, at it seemed to 
me, and a great' deal of the service read by us was clianted. The sermon 
WHS ailaptod, or meant to be adapted, to a parish chnrch ; but I did not 
acquiesce in tlio views of die preacher, tliough tlie tones of his voioo 
would have melted the most obdurate heart They started an nnfortanate 
urchin who had fiUlon asleep, and whom he paused in his sermon to ad- 
monish in a very pnstornl but decided tone. Tlicro must be little danger 
of tho good Bishop's flock going to sleep, I should tliink, witli this sort of 
improvement of the discourse. In truth, he is so eloquent that there mnat 
be very little danger of it at any rate. I walked with some of the ladies 
for a long while under the old elms in the grounds,' after church. 

I wish yon could see the pretty picture — the English picture « under 
my window ; — tho green lawn, as smooth as velvet and of as deep a Tor- 
dnrc. Thoro arc cirtMilnr bods of roses, and yellow and pnrplo flowon, 
gayly set out in one part of it, clnmiM of stately elms, and cypresses 
throwing masses of shadow over the turf, and several of Uie party, re- 
turned from church; stretched ont under tho trees, while the great birds, 
tlie rooks, arc wheeling in tho air, and the woods are alive, as Uie evening 
sun is witlidrawing his fiercer mys. For it has been }* real " warm 
to-day. 

Cnddesdon stands on ■ high terrace, and from the grounds, which are 
not extensive, you have a wide view of tho rich vale of the Isis, as it 
winds through OxfonlHliiro. The imsturos are covered with white or 
whito-streakod cattle, that look as if they had been groomed like horses, so 
clean and shining are tlicy, and flocks of sheep, that alwojrs speckle an 
English landscape. Then tliere is a beautiful chime of bells, that has 
twice sent its musical echoes to-day over hill and dole, filling tlie air and 
tlie heart with a sober Sabbath melody. Then just beyond tho grounds, 
around the old church, lies the country churchyard, where rest the mortal 
part of many a brave soul that lived in the times of the Edwards and 
Henrys. What is there like these old links of Time, that bind us to the 
past, — as much our post.as it is John Bull's? 

To-morn)w morning wo go to OxfonI, for the ceremony of Dodonzing 
which takoa place in tlio theatre, l)cforo tlio Bipvigs. Our household 
all go over to do us honor, and eat the Vice-Chnnccllor's lunch, who 
wrote mo a note inviting me to bring my friends. So faro you well, dear 
mother. Trny Iw careful of your hoiltli. Do stay, if you can, some time 
with Susan at Nnhant Give my love to her and Lizzie, with as many 
kisses as you please, and tell my dear wife she must take this for her letter 
this time, as I intend to write to Ticknor. God bless yon all. 
Your aflbctiouato son, 

Wm. H. Frkboott. 

He was At Cudiloedon, na wo liavo scon, partly ih order to be 
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near Oxford, when he was ^ called up ** there, as the phrase is^ 
to be made a Doctor of G?U Law. Of this he gives a more 
distinct account in the following letter than I find elsewhere. 

TO MB. TICKNOR. 

LoMDOH, Jnoe S6, 1850. 
Mt dbab Gbokob, 

I innst thank yoo for yonr kind letter bj the Alia, whksh made her 
trip in ton days and a bittock. I had writtou to rojr rootlier from Oxford 
that I ihould loiid /on a lino by tlite steamer ; lo you will coniiider me, 
if yon pleaie, aa quick on the trigger a« youmclf. 

Well, here I am in the hnriy-ecnrry of London, np to my ean in 
danoee, dinners, and breakfaatt, some of the kst at 10 A. M., some at 5 
P. M., to say nothing of luncheons, the most beautiful of whkh that I 
have seen, was yesterday at Lansdowne House. I am booked np for din- 
nen to the middle of July, and then I intend to stop, as I may take a 
week for a trip to Holland, — the land of my historic avenir. Meanwhile 
I have inritations of one kind or another, often throe or four a day. 8o 
I shall not go to sleep till bedtime certainly; and I believe, though I haye 
been here but throe wooks, I have been industrious enough to be able to 
form a pretty good judguiout of the stuU* of which ixiudou society is luade. 
Oh the whole, it is a very extraordinary kind of life, and, as ikr as licalth 
is oonoemed, agrees with me wonderfully. My eyes and many et-ceUnu 
are improved, and even the digestive organs, which must form tlie groat 
pAee de retittanee in the battle, so far come np to the mark gloriously. 
let it is a life, which, were I an Englishman, I should not desiro a great 
deal of; two months, at most, although 1 think, on the whole, the knowl- 
edge of a very curious state of society, and of so many interesting and re- 
markable characters, well coniiwusatcs the bore of a voyage. Yet I am 
quite sure, having once luul Uiis experience, notiiing would ever induce mo 
to repeat it. As I liavc licard you say, it would not pay. 

The world here are all in groat agitation and suHpcnse as to the fate of 
the Ministry. It hangs, you know, on Uie vote of tiie Commons on the 
Qieek question. I will not trouble you with the details, with which yon are 
too good a reader of English politics not to be familiar. I was in the 
House of Poors at the grand cliarge of Lord Stanley, and have heard 
some speeches in Uie Commons, but not the bosL If government do not 
get a majority of over thirty, at least, it is understood they will go out, 
and then there will bo such a scramble, for they reign by the weakness 
and division of tiioir o])|)ononts. The voting on tiiis motion will, I im- 
agine, cause no loss division in the govormnent ranks. It is curious to 
see the interest shown by the women in political matters. 

What will interest you more than the contest is the assault made so 
brutally by Brougham on your friend Bunscn. I was present, and never 
saw anything so coarse as Ills personality. Ho said the individual took 
up the room of two ladies. Bunson is rather fat, as also Aladame and his 
daughter, — all of whom at last marched out of tiie gallery, but not until 
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ejes and (glasses had been directed to the spot, to make ont the milortinialo 
indiTidoal, while Lord Brougham was fljring up and down, thumping the 
table with his fist, and foaming at the mouSi, till ail his brother-peers, in- 
cluding the old Duke, were in convulsions of laughter. I dined with Bun- 
sen and Madame the same day, at Ford's. He has since received scores of 
condoling visits, as well as the most conciliatory commnnicationt from 
Lord Palmcrston, &c., &c It will, probably, end in providing a place 
for tlic Oor)M Dipk>matiqno, who have hitherto hoon shuffled with *<di*- 
tinguisliod foreigners " into tlio vacant B\mco around tlio tlirono. 

I returned day before yesterday from a visit to the Bishop of Oxford, 
Wilberforce, you know ; one of the best-bred men, and most pleasing in 
conversation, that I have met with. However canny he may be in his 
church politics, he is certainty amiable, for uniform good-breeding implies 
a sacrifice of self that is founded on benevolence. There was some agree- 
able company at ttie house, among them a lady, wry well read, the dangh- 
tor of a Bisliop, who told mo slio had never lioard the name of Dr. Chan- 
ning I I gave her a great shock by tolling her I was a Unitarian. The term 
is absoliitoly synonjrmous, in a large party hero, with Infidel, Jew, Ifo- 
hanimtNlnn ; worMO oven, liccnnw) rr^rdcd ns n wolf in sheep's dotliing. 

On Monday morning our party at tlio Bishop's wont to Oxfoni, whoro 
Lord Northampton and I wore Doctorizod in due form. We were both 
dressed in flaming rod robes (it was tlie hottest day I have felt here) and 
then marched ont in solemn procession with the Faculty, &c., in their 
black and red gowns, through the public street, looking, that is, toe, like 
the victims of an tuUo de f€; though, I believe, on second thoughts, the 
fan heniUi wns yellow. The liouso was well filled by both men and women. 
Tlio An^hn^ological Society is holding its incotiiigs tlioro. Wo wore 
nmrcliod up Uie aisle ; Professor riiillimoro made a long Latin exposition 
of our merits, in which each of the objectives ended, as Southey said in 
reference to himself on a like occasion, in immui ; and amidst tlio cheers 
of tlio audicnco wo were converted into Doctors. We lunched with the 
Vice-Chancellor, who told me I should have had a degree on Commem- 
oration-day, the regular day ; but he wrote about me to the Dean of St. 
Paul's, who was sJbsent from town, and so an answer was not received 
until too Ute. He did not tell me that the principal object of the lotter 

was to learn my fiuth, having some misgivings as to my heresy. M 

wroto him word tliat ho. thought my lxx)ks would be found to be voudiers 
enough for mo to obtain n degree. So a special convocation wns colled, 
and my companion in tlio ceremony was a Insttcr man than a military 
chief, liko Lord Gough. I like Lord Northampton very much. He wos 
at tlio Bishop's, ond we drove together from Cuddcsdon to Oxford.^ He 
is man of very active mind. He told me some good anecdotes ; among 
otliera, an answer of the Duke to a gentleman who asked him if he had 

IS Mr. Prescott had already received more than one honorary degree at 
homo; but, witli hln aconstomed ingonuouAness and simplicity, remembering 
how lavishly ami carelessly such distinctions are eonferrod by most of our 
American colleges, he oonld not repress his satisfaction that he was ** now % 
rttd Dootor.**' 
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not been inrpriaod at the battle of Waterloo. The Dake coldly replied, 
" I nerer wm rarpriMMl, m well m I can remember, till now, in m j life." 
Did yon ever hear of liis fine aniwor to a lady who waa glorifying his ric- 
toriee 1 ** A victory, ma'am, is the laddeet thing in the world, except a 
defeat." Now that Sidney Smith ia gone, Rogers furnishes the nicest 
touches in the way of repartee. His conversation even in his dilapidated 
condition, on his back, is full of salt, not to say cayenne. I was praising 
somebody's good-nature very much. *< Yos," he said, **bo mucJi good- 
nature, that Uiere is no room for good-seniie." Perhaps you have heard 
of a good thing of Rogers's, which Lord Lansdowne told mo the other 
day he heard him say. It was at Tiord Ilollund's table, when Rogers 
asked Sir Philip Francis (the talk had some allusion to Junius) if he, Sir 
Philip, would allow him to ask a certain question. « Do so at your 
peril," was the amicable reply. « If he is Junius," said Rogers in an un- 
dertone to his neighbor, " he must be Junius Brttfus ." 

Since writing the preceding, I have passed half an hour with Lockhait 
in his own quarters. He showed me some most interesting memorials of 
Scott; among the rest the diary, in which the trembling character, more 
and more trembling, and the tottering thoughts showed the touch of apo- 
plexy. Very aflucting, is it not 1 

MacauUy has gone to Scothmd to look over topography ; among the 
rest, the scone of the massacre of Qlcncoo. I have mot him several timra, 
and bruokfustcd widi him tlie odior uioniiug. His memory fur quotalioiia 
and illustratiou is a muracle, — quite disconcerting. He comes to a talk, 
like one speoially crammed. Yet you may start the topic. He told me 
he should be deUvered of twins on his next publication, which would not 
be till '53. I was glad to hear him say this, though it will be a disap- 
pointment to brethren of the trade, who think a man may turn out his- 
toricals, like romances and calicoes, by the yard. MacauUy's first 
draught — very unlike Scott's — is absolutely illegible from erasures and 
corrections. He showed me a shoot just written. I found cb as an 
abridgment of castle, and all on that plan. This draft he copies always, 
with alteration, &c. This shows more rare than I had supposed. lie 
toUs mo ho has his moods for writing. When nut in tlio vein, ho does not 

press it. Johnson, you remember, ridiculed tliis in Qray. H told 

me that Lord Jefhej once told him that, having tripped up Macanlay 
• in a quotation from " Paradise Lost," two days after Macanlay came 
to him and said, " You will not catch me again in the Paradise "; at 
wliich Jeffrey opened the volume and took him up in a great number of 
passages at random, in all of which he went on, correctly repeating the 
original. Was not this a miraculous tour tT^^n-Uf Macanlay docs not 
liesitate to say now, tiuU he thinks ho could restore Uie first six or seven 
books of the " Paradise " in case tlioy were lost. 

The world here is agitated by the debate still going on in the Ck>m. 
mons, on which the fate of the Ministry depends. Lord Palmcrston 
made a most able defence evening before last. The Speaker says he 
never heard one superior to it since he luis presided there, nearly a dozen 
years. His wife heard the whole of it, and seems to feel tlie full glory 
which bos come upon her husband. Yet, although it has made a good 
rally for the party, the issue is very doubtful. Day before yesterday I 
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dtiifd with joor friend Konjon. I fonnd him kind and most conliiU. It 
ii tlMS flret (iino I have socn him ; no fault of his, for lio hu called, and 
repcatcdij nskcd me to dine ; nor of mine, for I have called alio. Bat 
meeting anj particular body in London is a small chance, — too small to 
be counted on bj anj person. I have seen much of the Milmans and 
Ljclis. Nothing can be kinder. Lord Carlisle and his whole kith and 
kin, ditto. These I had some right to count upon, but, in truth, the ex- 
pressions of kindness from utter strangers have been what I had no right 
to anlici|Nile. I avail mjrsolf so much of this friciHlly feeling that 1 flatter 
myself I shall see as much of London (the interior) in six weeks as most 
of its inhabitants would in as many months. Twice this week I kept my 
ground in the ball-room till ghost-time had passed, once till an hoar after 
dawn. Am 1 not a faU. boy f 

Of all the notabilities no one has struck me more than the Iron Dake. 
His face is as fresh as a young man's. He stoops much and is a little 
deaf. It is interesting to see with what an affectionate and re sp ect fl ii 
feeling Ih3 is regnnlod by all, — not least by tlio Queen. 

Do you know, by the way, tliat I have become a conrticr, and aflbct 
the royal presence? I wish you could see my gallant costume, gold-lacod 
coat, white inexpressibles, silk hose, gold-buckled patent slippers, sword, 
and chapcau, &e. This and my Cardinal's robe on Monday 1 Am I not 
playing the fool as well as my betters t No wonder that the poet who 
lived in London should find out that " The world 's a stage, and all the 
men," 8^. But I must conclude this long talk, so pleasant with a dear 
friend, but not without thanking you for so kindly condensing my char- 
acter into twelve hundred words ; better than if you had had more words 

allowed to tell it in.** L , in tlie haste of my departure, asked if 

ho could not refer to some one, and I told him yon ; for I bad rather bo 
in your bands than in any other man's alive. If I bail not lioen in yours, 
I should have been in his. I hope to get something better than the 

paralysis effigy which L got of me an hour before sailing, as I am 

engaged to sit for my portrait next week to an excellent artist, Rich- 
mond, in the same style as our Cheney, for Lord Carlisle ; a thing I did 
not expect to do again. 

With ever so much love to Anna, and Anika, and little lizsie, 
I remain, dear Geoi^, 

AlwajTS afiectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Fbbsoott. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 

LoMDON, Sunday, June 80, 18S0. 
DRAaKBT SnsAif, 
I go this aflemoon to the Dean of St Paul's to lunch and hear his 
afternoon service in the groat Cathedral. I shall call for our good friend 
Lady Lyell, and take her with me. What shall I tell you of the past 

1* A notice of Mr. Trescott, which I prepared for a publication at New 
York, entitled " Illustrious Americans," where I was limited to twelve bun 
dred words, as it was only intended to explain a portrait of him. 
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week 1 I will ran OYor mj eogagoments for jostcrda j luid a daj or two 
coming, that yon maj know 017 whoroaboan. I was inrited to a rural 
partj at a Mn. Lawrenoo'n, Baling FariL, whero went the Duke of Gam- 
bridge. But I oould not go, hariug engaged to Yiait Lambeth, the old 
palace of the Archbiihop of Oanterbnrj, with mj firienda the Milmani. 
And friendi the/ are ; I wish you knew Birs^ M., yon would to like her. 
Her letter to me last summer was a fiiir index to her character. 

I feoeifed your letter, enckiitng that of Amory, to whom I shall write 
this week. But I write so much to you, tluu it roally Wmtos me little 
time for others. But writing to you is my chief luippincss, as it is talking 
With my best friends, you and motlier. Well, where was II At the 
Queen's. — (The servant lias just brought me a note from Alison, inriting 
me most ooi^ially to make his house in Ghisgow my head-quarters, should 
I Tisit Scotland, where he goes in a day or two. That is kind from a 
brother of the craft) — After some of the company had paid their 
respects, dancing began. The Queen danced a quadrille very gracefully 
with the Prince of Prussia. The crowd in the neighborhood of the 
Queen was intense, and the heat snflbcating. I strolled through the whole 
suite of magnificent apartments, all filled with a bUue of b(»uty, simply 
attired in the young, and of age biyewellod from head to foot, — the men 
in their picturesque diplomatic costumes, or military or court-drosses 
bhudng with diamond-crosses and ribbous, and noblo orders. It was a 
goigeous sight At midnight we went to snppcr, the Queen leading in 
the procession, while the wliole band played the grand national air. The 
supper-table ran through tlie whole length of the immeuse hall, the 
fitfther end of which was hung with gold or gilt shields of great sise and 
Ughted up with a thousand lights. The rest of the room was in compara- 
tire darkness. It was a grand stage effect, which I did not much admire. 
The servants stood next to the wall. Tlicy were as many as could stand 
at the tables, which at the end wore united by a tmnsvorse tabic. They 
were all gold and finery, so that I felt very diffident of cnlUiig on tliem 
for anytliing. The Queen kept lior state at tlie liead of tlie room, and, 
as well as her guests, was on the inside of the taltlcs. Tlio supfwr was 
magnificent, especially in fruits and confectionery. You know I have a 
fiuling in the way of confectionery, and the English have varieties that 
would make the fortune of a Yankee. After supper, dancing again, till 
I saw one young lady in a waits before the Queen, who never waltzes, go 
down with a thump that I tliouglit might have broken a bone. Two 
other couples had tlie like fate that evening. The floors are of hard wood 
and polished. At two her Majesty retired. 80 could not I ; for my car- 
riage was nioro than an hour in gutting to the dour, and the daylight was 
broad in the streets before I laid my head on the pillow. There is the 
Court Ball I And from one you may Icam all. We are now in great 
stir here for the accident which has befallen Sir Robert Peel ; I called 
there to-day, and left my cord, as do half London. It is curious to see 
the interest excited. A police-ofilcer is stationed at the gates to prevent 
disorder, and bulletins are handed round to the crowd, containing the last 
report of the physicums. Yon will see the particuUrs in the newspapers. 
It is a serious, vciy probably a fatal accident 
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Jul J 3d. — Sir Bobert Ftol it dead I The newi has giTen a ihod^ lo 
the whole town. He died in his dining-room, — the rery room where I 
was with him a fortnight ago. It seems a friToloos thing, this dining 
and dancing in the midst of death. I am getting a-weary of the life, I 
assure you. 

Fourth of July. — William came in upon me to^lay at noon. He 
arrivod in tlie Southampton steamer from Gibraltar. Ho has been in 
Africa and Southern Spain, and, as his letters remained in Paris by bis 
orders, he hoard nothing of my hdng' in London till he reoeirod % note 
from our Minister in Madrid. Ho looks rery well, just as he did when he 
sailed, except that lie is as black as a Moor from tlie African sun. It was 
a merry meeting on both sides. He is Tery simple and unaffected in his 
manners, and is full of his adrentures. He has brought with him your 
daguerrotype, the sight of which, dear, was as welcome to me as the 
sight of him. He has left some articles in Paris, and I think I shall let 
him run over there for a few days. On the 20th, I shall go with him for 
a week to Belgium ; then take him with' me to a few country-places, and 
early in Scptomlior I sliall emlwrk. If Parliamont did not continue sitting 
till the middle of August, I sliould not be so late. With lore to mother 
and Lizzie, and to E. Dexter, 

I remain your loring husband, 

Wm. H. Frbsoott. 

My eyes are much bettor, and health generally Yory good. William 
compliments me by saying I look younger than when ho left 

I am now writing to Amory,** and sTinll send tlio loltom to^ay. It is 
a fine day, and I go at noon on my expedition to Greenwich with Ford, 
Lockliart, Haliam, Stirling, Rawlinson, Cummings, the African lion- 
hunter, &c. William is to bo one of the party. I sat up with him late 
last night afVor my return from dinner, till one o'clock, hearing his 
Southern adventures, and indulging with him in the fume of dgais. 

TO MRS. PRESCOTT. 



Wednesday evening. —Just returned from the Countess Grey's. A smaQ 
party of ten. I sat between two ladies, whoso united ages amounted to one 

hundred and fifty, Lady and Lady . There was also a charming 

hidy tlicro to whom I lost my heart, dear wife, some tliroe weeks since. 
Don't be jealous, she is over seventy, — Lady Morley, a most natural, 
lively, benevolent body. I know you would like her. I really think the 
elder bodies here are very charming. In fact, nobody is old. I have not 
seen any up to on6 I have left in Beacon Street. What a delightful letter 
from motlicr 1 Your letters of Juno SOth came In this afternoon. I have 
sent your nice little notes to Jdn\y Lyoll and Mrs. Smith. How good it 
was in them to write 1 Your note to me was a shabby one. You must 

14 His younger son, William Amory Prescott 
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not write the leei that othen write. I shell eniwer Anna Tidmor hj a 
good letter thb mail for her kindneii in thinking of me. 



TO MRS. TICKNOB. 

LoHDOM, Julj 18, 1860. 

Thank yon, mj dear Anna, for w> kindlj thinking of me in the pructi- 
cal waj of a letter. I knew your superKription before I broke the seal, 
and it waa *'good for lair e'en." I did moan to answer yon with a bigger 
letter, bnt on returning homo tliis evening after a visit to tlio dty, I found 
my friends hero had cut out work enough for Mr. Kirk,** which could not 
be passed over. To-morrow I go to the Continent, an historical tour, for 
a few days. 

I have now seen life in London and its environs, wealth, wit, and 
beauty, and rank; sometimes without either; women talking politics, men 
talking nonsense ; literary breakfasts, fashionable dinners, convivial din- 
ners, political dinners; lords without pretension, cituons with a good deal, 
literary lions, fosliionsible lions, the Ncpaulose, tlie liip)K>potarous, &€., &c 
But I liave not seen an old woman. As to age, nobody, man or woman, 
is old here. Even Miss Berry is but ^ting old. I foivot, however, 
Miss Jonuna Biullie, — doctidoilly old, luucli older than hur hIhUv, Wliut 
a little world it is 1 Kverytliliig U druwu into tlie vurtcx, and there llicy 
swim round and round, so that you may revolve for weeks, and not meet 
a familiar face half a dozen times. Yet there is monotony in some things, 
— that everlasting turbot and shrimp-sauce.' • I shall never abide a turbot 
•gain. 

The dinners are very agreeable, if you are planted between agree- 
able people. But wliat a perilous aflair tlio settling of the respective 
grades, as you move in solemn procession to the banquet 1 It is a nation 
of casiea, as defined as those in India. Bnt wliat cordial hearts arc some- 
times found under tlie crust of shyness and reserve I There are some, 
however, so invincibly shy that they bennmb the feculties of any one, — 
at least, any stranger wlio approaches them. 

I have found the notabiUties here pretty much as I had supposed. 
Macaulay is tlie most of a miracle. His toun in the way of memory 
stagger belief. He does not go about much now, except at breakfast. I 
lost a pleasant dinner witli him on Monday at Donisou's. Ills talk is like 
tlie labored, but still unintermitting, jerks of a pnmp. Bnt it is anytliing 
but wishy-washy. It keeps tlie mind, however, on too great a tension for 
table-talk. The Milniaiis are the most lovable i)cople I have met with, 
always excepting our friends the Lyclls and Lord Carlisle and liis family. 
These are the people wiiom I have seen the most of, and enjoyed the 
most ; — invariable kindness, shown not merely in passing hospitality, 
but active measures for promoting one's happiness in every way that a 
stranger could desire. I have seen Rogers several times, that is, all that 
is out of the bed-clotbes. His talk is still iouce piquanU. The best 
thing on record of his late sayings is his reply to Lady , who at a 

u Ills secretary. 
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dinner-table, obferring him speaking to a lady, laid, "I hope, Mr. Rogen, 
yon are not attacking mo 1 " <* Attacking yon 1 " be said, '< why, my 

dear Lady , X hare been all my lift defending you." Wit oonld go 

no further. 

Since writing the abore, I have returned from a dinner with Lockhart. 
We had only Ford, Stirling, and Mi^ Rawlinson. Carlyle was inrited, 
hot was unwell. He came the other day to a place five minutes after X 
loft it, and X sat next but two to him at a dinner-table some time since, 
and never know I was in his company. Odd enough 1 Xt proves lie did 
not talk loud that day. So X luive never seen him ; is it not droll 1 Tot 
there are many men I should have more cared to see. I/ockbart sliowed 
us the diary of Sir Walter. lie (Lockhart) had two copies of it printe'\ 
for himself. One of them was destroyod in printing die Memoir, for 
which he made extracts. 

But X must bid you good-night, dear Anna, as it is midnight The iroa 
tongue strikes it as I write these words. €k>od night, dear friend. 
Much love to George and to Anika. Thank your husband for his kind 
letter, which be will be kind enough to consider partly, answered in thia. 
Love to little liiszio. 

Boliove mo, now and ever. 

Toon afibctionately, * 

Wm. H. Frucor« 



CHAPTER XXII, 

18S0. 

Lbatss Lomdon. — Havtt Vurr to Paris, Brussbls, ard Airrirsitp. 
— Lrtbrs.— BiTUiiH TO LomMK.— VuiTs IM TUB OouvniT.— Lbt- 
TBBs.— Emd or HIS Visit to Ehglaho.— Evgush Cuabaotse ard 
Sooibtt. 

TELE expedition to the ConUnent was begun the next day 
after the last letter was written, and on the afternoon of 
the day following, July 20th, Mr. Prescott was in Paris. But 
he did not stop there. He was in brilliant Paris hardly two 
days, iind one of them was a Sunday. Ho Icfl it on the 22d9 
and on the 2dd wrote from Antwerp to Mrs. Prescott a long 
letter, from which I select the portion that has a general 
interest. 

TO MBS. PRESCOTT. 

Amtwbrp, Jalj S8, 1860. 

In BroMols I foaml mysolf in tlio licort of the MitUUo Agos. Old 
buildings of stono, cariou8ly carved, iuiincuso gables and fantastic arvhi- 
traves» and cornices of tlic houses ; churches with antique GoUiic siiires. 
The PUoe Koyale, in which my hotel stood, was tlio spot on which 
Charles the FifUi aliondoned 'tlie cro¥m in presence of tlie most royal 
assembly that ever met in Brussels. What do I dream of at night 1 Not 
Charles the Fifth, but Boston. That is a fact ; but my waking dreams 
were of tiie sixtocndi century. I visited tlie Ildtol do Villo, a most glorious 
municipal monument of the Middle Ages, standing as it stood when, 
directly in front of it, thoao gallant nobles, Egmoiit and Home, were be- 
headed on a public scaffold by order of Alva. I visited the lionse, a fine 
old Gothic edifice, still standing, from wliicli the Flemish patriots walked 
out to tlie scaffold, and from tho windows of which Alva witnessed the 
execution. What a square that is 1 If I don't make something out of 
my visit to Brussels and its glorious squares, I don't know what there is 
in eyesight Yet I do know what there is in the want of it too well. 
My eyes, however, have been much better of late, and I read some every 
day. Then the noble cathedral of Brussels, dedicated to Saint Gudule ; 
the superb organ filling its long aisles with the most heart-thrilling tones, 
OS the voices of the priests, dressed in their rich robes of purple and gold. 
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roM in a chant that died away in the immense Tanlted distance of the 
cathedral. It was the senrice for the dead, and the coffin of some wealthy 
burgher, probablj, to judge from its decorations, was in the choir. A 
nnmbor of perM>ns were kneeling and sajing their prayers in rapt atten- 
tion, little heeding the Protestant strangers who were cnrioosly gasfaig at 
the pictures and statues with which the edifice was filled. I was most 
struck with one poor woman who was kneeling at the shrine of the saint, 
wliose marble corpse, covered by a decent white gaiixe roil, lay just before 
lior, separated only by a light railing. Tlie setting sun was streaming 
in through the rich colored panes of the magnificent windows, that rose 
from tlie floor to the ceiling of the catlicdral, some hundred feet in height. 
The gloss was of tlio time of Charles the Fifth, and I soon recognized 
his familiar fncc, the whapper-jaw of tlio Austrian line. As I heard the 
glorious anthem rise up to Heaven in this time-honored cathedral, which 
had witnessed generation after generation melt away, and which now dis- 
pUyed the effigies of those, in undying colors, who had once worshipped 
within its walls, I was swept back to a distant period, and felt I was a 
contemporary of the grand old times when Charles the Fifth held hii 
ClmpterB of the Golden Fleece in this very buihling. 

Hut in truth I do not go Imrk qnito so far. A silly woman, with wlmm 
I mine into Tons, said when 1 told licr it was thirty years since 1 was liero, 
** I'oli 1 you ore not more tlian thirty years old I '* — and on my repeating 
it, still insisted on the same flattering ejaculation. The Bishop of London, 
the other day, with his amiable family, told me they had settled my age at 
forty, and Uiat is just the age at which Richmond's portrait, so exceUent, 
puts me 1 So I am convinced there has been some error in the calcula- 
tion. Ask mother how it is. They say here that gray hairs, particularly 
whiskers, may happen to nnylxMly, even under thirty. On Uie wliole, I 
am satisfied, I am tlie youngest of the family. 

I hail a note to M. do Pmct, Leopold's Minister, who lives with him in 
his palare at nnissels. Mr. Van der Weyer expressed a desire that I 
should see Leo)K)ld, and gave mo the letter for that purpose. It would havo 
been an easy matter, as the king is very accessible, with very little form, 
and, as he is a clever person, is an interesting one in the line of 
crowned heads. But Fate has decided otherwise. On calling, I found his 
Belgian Majesty was not to come to-day (I am writing Tuesday, the 23d) 
from his country-place, and had sent for his Minister, half an hour before, 
to come to him. As I was to leave Brussels in a couple of hours, I left 
the note, with my regrets, and tlms the foundation of what might have 
1>con a |iennanciit friendship l)etwcen tis — I mean, of course, lieopold 
and me — was entirely destroyed ! At three, I left Brussels for Antwerp, 
another of the great historical cities of the Tx)w Conntrios. Our road lay 
tlirough fat meadows, wheat spreading out for miles, all yellow as gold, 
and as high as a man's head ; fields of the most tender green checkering 
the landscape ; rows of willow trees, elms, and lindens, all in straight 
lines ; hedges of hawthorn ; such a fruitful country as yonr eye never 
rested on. It licats England all hollow. The women in the fields, reap- 
ing and binding the sheaves ; the cattle all speckled white and bkck, 
suggesting lots of cream, dolidons butter, and Dutch cheeses, — such ai 
Mr. B sent me, you know ; cottages wretchedly poor, shaded by old 
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trees, and enchanting creepon and wild-flowon ; the whole aa lerel aa a 
bowling-green. Dear Soaan, I nerer aee anything beautiftil in nature or 
ait, or hnr heart«tirring musie in the chnrchoa, the onl j place where moaio 
dooi |tir mj lioart, witliout thinking of 70a, and wishing jou conld be by 
mj side, if only for a moment. But I shall be by yoon before September 
is dosed. I mean to talM my passage, on my return to England, for 
the 7th. 

To-morrow I go by steam to Rotterdam, take a peep into Holland, and 
see "the broad ocean lean against the land." It will be but a peep. — 
But fare thee well. Good ni^t, dear. Lore to mother and Lissie, and a 
hearty kiss, by way of good night, to both of them. Remember me to 
BUsabeth and the licknon, and belioTO me; 

Your aflbctioqato husband, 

Wm. H. Pusoott. 

He made a little excursion in Holland, and, retaming to 
Antwerp Are days afterwards, wrote to his daughter on the 
28th another long letter, like the last to Mrs. Prescott, but one 
from which, as in that case, I omit such details as are of a 
domestic nature and do not belong to the public. 



Dmjlm Liszn, 



TO MISS PRESCOTT. 

AirrwxBP, Sunday, July 28, 1860. 



IVom Antwerp I went to Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Haarlem, and 
Amsterdam. At Delft I saw the spot on which William of Omnge, the 
hero of tlio Noiliorlaiids, was standing wliou ho was asMuwiiuUod ; tho 
Tory spot b indicated by a tablet in tho wall. He was just coming down- 
stairs when he was sliot by the assassin. The pistol has been preserved, 
and is so long that it could hardly liare been presented without touching 
William's body in the narrow passage. Was it not an interesting spot to 
me 1 I wish you could hare been with me on the visit to Holland. lifb 
is so different there from what it is anywhere else. Your mother would 
revel in its neatness. The great streets of Rotterdam and Amsterdam are 
filled with women, all busily engaged in diffuront labors, some of which 
with us are porfurmcd by moo. Tlioy wore all drossod in noat caps, and 
with no bonnets or shawls, — so it seemed as if we were in some great 
liouse, iustoad of being out of doors. We went to tlie little town of 
Broek, remarkable oven hero for its extravagant neatness. The streets 
looked as if they had been scoured down every day. We went into 
stables where the accommodations for coyn were as nice as those usually 
for the masters and mistresses. , They have a front-door to each of the 
houses, which is never opened except for weddings and funerals. One 
thing would have delighted you in all the Dutch towns, the quantities 
of little babies, the prettiest little rosy-faced things in the world, and 
without a speck on their clothes. How the Dutch mammas manage their 
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buhieB and their other hnndiworfc, I don't comprehend. Bat tiftrj woman 
almost eccms to hare one of them in her armf . On the whole, I was 
mnch pleased with mj bird's-eje riew of the people, men and women, 
although the former do imoke intensely, not hesitadng to light their pipea 
and cigars in the carriage or at the breakfiwt-table. 



On tho 29th of July he was ngnin in his old quarters at 
Mivarl's llotoL His object, however, was not London or Lon- 
don society ; but English country life, and what is best in it. 
He began, therefore, a scries of visits, with which, according to 
his previous arrangements, he was to dose his European excur- 
sion ; stopping, however, one day for a most agreeable dinner 
at Lord Garlisle*s, to which he had promised himself before he 
went over to Holland. 

His first country visit was a charming one to Ham's Hall, in 
Warwickshire, where he went with a kinsman and friend of 
the statesman who is the master of. that noble and luzmions 
establishment The three days they spent there were most 
agreeable in all respects, involving, as they did, excursions with 
a brilliant party to Kenilworth, Warwick, and Stoneleigh Ab- 
bey. But he was obliged to hurry away in order to keep an 
engagement for a great annual festival observed at Alnwick 
Cistle, in Nortliumberland, and of which he gives a full 
account in the following letter to his daughter, — familiar 
cortiiinly in its whole tone, but tho better and more agreeable 
because it is so. 

TO MISS PRBSCOTT. 

AufwiOK Oastlb, August 8, 1860. 

Mr DBAS LiZZIB, 

It wns yery good of yon to write me sack a charming letter, and lo 
very interesting. I rccoivod it here in the andont castle of the Percy's ; 
and it was more pleasant to my sight than tho handwriting — if I oonld 
meet with it — of Harry Hotspur himself. So I cannot do better than to 
answer it by some account of the magnificent place where I am now 
quartered. We reached it throe days since in a heavy rain. It rains in 
England twice as much as with ns ; and in the North and in Scotland four 
times as much, I understand. But nobody minds rain ; and the ladiea 
jump into their saddles or put on tlieir walking-shoes as soon in a drizxie 
or a light shower as in sunshine. I wonder tliey do not grow web-footed, 
ns I have told them. I received a note from the Duke a day or two before 
I lofl London, adrising me to be in time for dinner, and it waa just after 
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the fint bell rang that onr canhgo droTe np. Alnwick Gattle ilanda at 
the end of the town, from whicli it ia cat oft' bj Itigh walls and towen, — 
and it kx>kf ont on a bold hillj country, with tiie river Alne flowing below 
In walU. Mj chamber, wbero I am now writing, OTcrlooki a wide ttietch 
of border land, made famous by many a ballad ; and away to the wetl 
rite the blue hills of Cheriot, with Chery Chase between, and fiurther to 
the west is the field of Hodden. Is it not a stirring country 1 Then to 
look on it from the towers of Alnwick I 

I went down to dinner, and found the Duke with a few firienft, waiting 
fbr the ladies. He gave us a cordial welcome. He was no stianger to 
me, as I liavo mot both liim and tlio Duchess in London. He is a Rood- 
kxiking man, with light luiir, blue eyes, ratlior tall, frank and cordial in 
hb manners. He luts been a captain in the navy. He immediately took 
me to a window, and showed me the battle-ground, whero Malcolm, who 
succeeded Kacbeth, was slain, when besieging Alnwick. A little stone 
cross still marks the spot In fifieen minutes the company assembled in 
the drawing-room to the number of forty. The dining-room is very large, 
as you may imagine, to accommodate so many persons. Thero was a 
multitude of servants, and tlie liveries, blue, white, and gold, of tlio Duke 
wero very rich. Wo had also our own servants to wait on us. The table 
was loaded with silver. Every plate was silver, and everything was blai- 
onod witli tlio Northumlxsrland anns. The croet is a lion, and you see the 
lion carved on the stono-work disi»layod in sugarod ornaments on tlie talilo, 
in the gilt panelling of the rooms, Ac. As you enter the town of Alnwick, 
a stone column some sixty feet high is seen, surmounted by a colossal lion, 
and four moaBters of the same fiunily in stone lie at its base. The 
Northumberland lion has his tail alwajrs sticking out straight, which has 
proved too strong a temptation for the little boys of Alnwick, who have 
amused themselves with breaking off that ornamental appendage to a little 
lion sculptured on a bridge below the house. AAor dinner, which was a 
great London dinner over again, we rotrcatod to tlio drawiiig-rooin, wlioro 
a concert was prepared for us, the musicians having been brought from 
London, three hundred miles distant The room was hung round with 
full-loiigtli portraits of the Duke's ancestors, some of tliom in tlicir rol>os 
of state, very showy. I went to bed in a circuhur room in one of the 
towers, with a window, shaped sometliing like a rose, set into a wall from 
five to six feet thick. In the morning I waked up, and heard the deep 
tones of the old clock announcing seven. My head was fhll of the stout 
Earl of Northumberland who 

** A vow to Ood did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods,** Sec 

As I looked out of the window, I saw myself to be truly in an old 
baronial fortress, with its dark walls, and towers gloomily mustered around 
it On tlie turrets, in all directions, were stone figures of men, as lai-ge 
as life, with pikes, battle-axes, ftc., leaning over the battlements, appar- 
ently in the act of defending the castle, — a roost singular effect, and to 
be found only in one or two fortresses. It reminded me of the description 
in Scott of the warders pacing to and fro on the battlements of ** Nor- 
ham's castled steep," while the banner of Northumberknd waved high in 
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the morning breeze. It wai a glorioas prospect, which callod tip the old 
border minstrelsy to memory, and I felt myself carried back to the days 
when the Douglas came over the borders. The dwelling of the family is 
the keep of the castle, the interior fortress. It was entirely rebuilt on the 
old foandations by tlie Duke's grandiather. But in conforming to them 
be has been led into such a quantity of intricacies, odd-shaped rooms, per- 
plexing passages, out-of-the-way staircases, Ac, that it is the greatest 
punle to find one's own room, or anybody's else. Eren the partition- 
walls are sometimes five feet tliick. Tlie wliolo range of towers, which 
are ofHccs for domestics and for the Duke's men of business, together 
with the walls, are of the ancient Norman structure ; and the eflfoct of the 
whole, as seen from different points of riow, is truly miyostic The print 
whicli I send yon may give you some idea of the castle, though not a 
rery good one. 

At a quarter past nine the whole household assembled for prayers in 
the chapel, to the number, it might be, of over a hundred. Services 
were performed by tlio Duke's cliaploin, and at jiarts of tliom every one 
knelt. rmyoi-M in this wny an) rend every nioniiiig in tlio Kri|;lish lioiises 
tliat I have suon, and, wlioro tlioro is no cliaplain, by tlio master. It is an 
excellent usage, and docs much for tlio domestic morals of England. 
From prayers we go to the breakfast-table, — an informal meaL After 
the breakfast the company disperses to ride, to walk, to read, &c. 

One day I amused myself with going over the different towers explor- 
ing the secrets of the old castle, with a party of ladies who could not be 
persuaded to descend into the dungeon, which is still covered by its iron 
grating in the floor above. The good old times 1 One day I took a ride 

with Lord M in the park, to see tlie ruins of Hulm Abbey. The 

park is a noble piece of ground, surrounded by a ring fence, a high wall 
of ten miles in circumference. It is carpeted witli beautiful verdure, 
filled witli old trees, and watered by the river Alno, which you cross at 
fords when there are no bridges. As you drive along over tlie turf and 
among the green thickets, you start hares and pheasants, and occasionally 
a troop of deer. The Duke has some red deer, which at times it is not 

pleasant for the pedestrian to meet. Lord O told me that he was 

with a party once, when a stag of this kind planted himself in the path, 
and, on the carriage's advancing, rushed against the horses, and plunged 
his boms into the heart of one of them, who reared and fell dead. On 
reaching the Abbey we found the Duchess with a party of hidies had just 
arrived there, in two carriages drawn by four horses each, witli postilions 
whose gay liveries looked pretty enough among tlie green trees. The 
Abbey is in a deep valley, a charming cultivated spot Tlie old monks 
always picked out some such place for tlicir nest, where there was plenty 
of sweet water and feed for tlicir cattle, and venison to boot. Wo wan- 
dered over the ruins, over wliich Time had thrown his graceful mantle of 
ivy, as he always does over such ruins in Enghmd. From the topmost 
tower the eye ranged along a beautiful landscape, closed by the Cheviots. 
In coming home, which we all did at a gallop, wo found lunch rcaily for 
us, at half-past two o'clock. This, too, is an informal meal, but it is a 
substantial one at Alnwick. After luncJi we again took care of oursdvos 
as wo liked till dinner. In shooting-timo the park affords a nobto range 
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§n thrtportimaii, and plontj of trout are canght ia the •treanif. Thoee of 
len mnrderons intent fioqaent the librarj, a laige room itored whh aomo 
thoniandi of Tolamci, ~ tome of them old onough, -^ and bong round 
with fitmilj portraits. In tliis pleaiant room I have pavod lonio agnso- 
•ble boon, with penona who aeemed to take the greateat pleasure in bant- 
ing up things for me most worthj of notice. English conntiy-life brings 
oat all the best qoalities of the ^Dglishman. 

At serea o'clock again came the dinner, for which we dross as mach as 
In town. One day wo all dined — tlio men — at a public dinner of all 
the great tenant formon in the county. The building was of boards and 
sail-cloth, and lighted with hundreds of gas-lights. There were aboot a 
thousand persons, and tlie Duke and his gucsU sat at a k>ng table, raised 
mboTO the others, and, as it ran crosswise also to these, it commanded the 
whole hall. It was an animated sight, especially as the galleries were 
filled with the ladies of the Castle and the County. I luckily had Udd in 
a good lunch ; for as to eating in such a scramble, it is hopeless. There 
was a good deal of speaking, and, among otlicrs, Lawrence did credit to 
himself and his country. I bargained with the Duke that I sliould not be 
called upon. Without tliis I would not have gono. But I did not got 
off without some startling allusions, which mmlo my luilr stand on end, 
for fear I should be obliged to answer them. But they told me it was not 
Intended. The Duke himself spoke half a doxon times, as president of 
the feast. lie always spoke well, and the onthusbisni was immense ; — 
cheering, kip hurrahM, till my hc»d ached. Our Minister's speech was 
most heartily reoeired, showing a good-will tovrards Yankees which was 
Tory gratifying. It was an uoimating sight, the orerflow of soul and 
sound. But I had rather hare eaten my cheese-cakes alone in a comer, 
like Sancho Panza. 

On returning to the castle we found an informal dinner prepared for 
us, and in another room a superb desert of cakes, ices, and confectionery. 
The tables, both at broakfnst and Innch, are omnrooutcd with hiri^o vases 
of flowers of the most brilliant colors, with clusters of white and puri>lo 
grapes of mammoth size, pino-applos, peaches, &c. Talking of flowers, 
it is tlie liabit now to surround the hoiucs in tlio country with IimU of 
flowers, armnged in the most artifldol forms, diamonds, circles, Ac The 
flowers are disposed after some fonciful pattern, so as to produce tlie efibct 
of brilliant carpeting, and this forms quite a study for tlie English dames. 
And such flowers 1 If they had our autumnal woods, they would un- 
doubtedly dispose the trees so as to produce the best efibcts of their gaudy 
colors. 

Another day we wont in to see the peasantry of the groat tenants dine, 
somo sixtoen liundrud in nunilwr, or rotlior wo saw thoin fur half an hour 
after dinner. The Duko anil tlio Dachcss took the head of the hall ; and 
I thought the pooplo, dressed in tlicir licst, to whom tlio diuiicr was given, 
as tlioy drank off healtlis to tlioir noble hosts, would have gone mod with 
enthusiasm. I nearly did so from, the noise. The Duke, on allusion to 
his wifo, brought her forward ; and she bowed to the multitude. It was 
altogether a pretty sight Persons in their condition in England are 
obliged to be early accustomed to take port in these spectacUi, and nono 
do it better than our excellent host and hostess. They are extremely bo* 
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loTod bj thdr Uuge tcnaiitrjr, who aro'spretd all oyer the Conntjof • 
Northumberland. 

The Duke ban shown the greatest desire to promote the education and 
comfort of his peasantry. " He wants ns all to be comfortable," one of 
tliem said to me; and the consequence is he is universallj beloved bj 
them. Both ho and his wife risit the poor cottages constantly ; and she 
has a Iniif^o school of her own, in which she assists in teaching the chil- 
dren. One of the prettiest sif^hts was the assembly of these children in 
OHO of Uio Castle courts, mnkinf; tlicir processions in tlie onlcr of tlieir 
Hctiiools ; that of tlie Ducliess being distinguislKsd by groon jackets. Tlie 
Duke and Duchess stood on the steps, and the little children, as they 
passed, all made their bows and courtesies, a band playing all the while. 
Afterwards came the feasting. It was a happy day for the little urchins, 
— a visit to the Castle ; and I am told tliere was no such thing as getting 
any study out of tlicm for days previous ; — and I will answer for it there 
will bo none for days to come. As they all joined in the beautiful an- 
lliom, " Ctod save the Quoon," tlio melody of tlio little voices roiio up so 
clear and simple in the o|icn court-yard, tliat everybody was touched. 
'riioup;li I had nothing to do with the anthem, some of my opera tean, 
dear Lixxin, cnmo into my oyrs, and did me fprmt crcilit with some of tlio 
•lolin and Jcaimio Bulls by whom I was snrroundcd. 

Edinbwrghf August 11 lA. — Here I am in the Scottish capital, dear Uor 
zie, where we have met Mr. Kirk, on his Northern pilgrimage, and to 
save time I am dictating tliis letter to him. But I must leave Edinburgh 
till another time, and wind up now with Alnwick. When it was known 
I was going, I had a quantity of invitations all along my route, and 
memoranda given me to show how I could best get to the different phu»s. 
I took tlicm all kindly, as Uiey wore meant, but can go to none.' One of 

them. Lord and Lady O , would have given me an interesting place, 

for it is the only one whidi still preserves the famous breed of Chilling- 
ham cattle, snow-white and stiU as untamed as zebras. The estate is 
really that of Lord O— ^ — 's father, a blind old peer, whose wife told me 
in London that she had read my histories aloud to him. So he might 
have known me without his eyes. My friendly hosts remonstrated on my 
departure, as they had requested me to make them a long visit, and '* I 
never say what I do not mean," said the Duke, in an honest way. And 
when I thanked him for his hospitable welcome, " It is no more," be said, 
" than you should meet in every house in England." That was hearty. 
They urged me next time to bring your mother. I rather Uiink I shall I 
They invited mo also to their place at Stanwick ; a pretty spot, which 
they like better than AInwicJc, living there in less state, whicli, as I leam 
from othci-s, he keeps np no more than is absolutely necessary. He goes 
fnim Alnwick to Kcihlcr, where lie and the Duchess pass a couple of 
months with never more than two friends, the house being so small that 
the dinner-room is also the sitting-room. We can do better than this at 
the Hifjfdandt ; Heaven bless the place dearer to me than HighUnds or 
liowhinds ill any other quarter of the glolie ! 

Tcstcnlay we wont to Abbotsford, Melrose Abbey, and Dryburgh. 
Shade of Scott 1 1 had a note from Lockhart, which instructed tho 
housekeeper to lot mo and my friends take our All of tho liallowod pro- 
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dneli. At I Umkcd Uiroitgh tho iron gnitinc^ of T>i7lHif]Bii, and mw tiki 
■tone MToophagui of tlie great minstrel, it icemed m if I was looking 
with jon, dear, tiirouf^li tho iron hars tiiat fonoe in the marbto larcophafpis 
of oar groat and good Washington. But I mast finish. To-morrow for 
the North, — Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, InTerarj Oastle, where I 
•hall halt for a few days. I have told William he ought to write to yon, 
but he says the fiunily have giren np writing to him, so he leaves it oil to 
me. How do you like that 1 I am ghid you take so raudi comfort iu 

; I know you would. Fray remember mo to tlie dear girl, and to 

, and to , wlion you write her. I moan to write to her soon. 

But you lee what k>ng letten I send to Fitful Head. Kiss your mother 
for mo. I know you are a comfort to her ; yon cannot be otherwise. 
With much lore to your grandmother and Aunt Dexter, I remain. 
Your afiectionate father, 

Wm. H. PuaooTT. 

His more general but still very flEuniliar views of English 
Bodetj may perhaps be better gathered from a letter written 
afler he had crossed into Scotland, than from those written on 
the other side of the Tweed. 



TO MB. TICKNOB. 

EDnrBUXOH, Aug. 16, 1S60. 
Dmam Gboxob, 
As I could not tend you a letter from Alnwick Castle by my rognlar 
amanuensis, I hare dofonrod sending it till I came hero, and have taken the 
liberty to carry off one of tho Alnwick noto-papen, to give you a mora 
vivid idea of my late wlioroabouts. I was much pleased witli my sliort 
residence there, liking my noble liost and his Duclioss very much. They 
are in truth excellent people, taking an active interest iu tliu welfare of 
tlieir hirgo toiuiutry. The Duke is doing much to iiuprovo the coiulition 
of his estates. Ills fiinncri and tenants appear, from tlio glance 1 had at 
them, — that was at feeding hours, -r- to be a thriving, contented people, 
and overflowing with loyalty to the noble house of Percy. But I have 
written particulars of my visit to Lizzie, in a letter, which, if you feel 
curious, I dare say she will show you, as I wish all my letten to be road 
by you and Anna, if yon desire it I passed also some days with Mr. 

A , a great landed proprietor in Warwicksliiro ; quite an amiable, 

cultivated iMsnon, who has token an active interest in culonioL allutrs iu 
Parliament. We luid some agreeable people in tlie Iioutio, and I saw a 

good deal of the neighboring country, iu tlie society of our friend T , 

tlirougli whom I became acquainted with Mr. A . Mr. A 's wife 

is T *» cousin. But for my adventures hero, I shall refer you also to 

family letters. I am now at Edinbui^gh en route for the North, and pro- 
pose to be at Inverary Castle at the end of three days, taking tlie way of 
Stirling^ Loch Katrine, &c. 
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I hiire bcea now long enough in London lociotj, I bdiere, to nndor- 
■Uinil fomcthing of it, and Homctliing also of EngUili cottntiy Ufo, — tkc 
tho noblest pliiuo. Yet neither one nor the other, as they are conducted 
in the great houses, would be whollj to mj taste. There is an embamu 
tie richeMea ; one would want more repose. I am told tlie higher English 
llicnisclrcs disrorcr something of tliis taste, and that there is less of pro- 
fiiM) lionpitAlity than of jore. This is somewliat attributed to the rail- 
nmds, wliifh fetch and carrj people with tlio utmost (SKilitj from tho most 
diHtnnt quarters. It was a groat afliiir formorij to make journeys of two 
or three hundred miles ; arrangemonts were mode long beforehand, and 
the guests stayed long aAer tlioy got there. But now-A-days they slip in 
tuid off wittiout ceremony, and tho only place wliero tlie old state of things 
|N!rfeclly exiiils is in a county liko Cornwall, too rough for niilways, — at 
least for many. Your railroad is tlie great leveller aAcr all. 8omo of 

the old grandees make a most whimsiod lament about it. Mrs. '• 

fatlicr, who is a largo proprietor, used to drive up to London with hit 
fninily, to attend l*nrlianiont, with tliroo ro«u*lios and four. Jliit now-o- 
days he is tunibloil in witli tlie unwashed, in tlie lirat class, it is tmo, — no 
better tlian ours, however, — of the railway carriatje» ; and then tumbled 
out again into a common cab with my Lady and all her little ones, liko 
any of tho common pottery. 

There are a good many other signs of the times to be seen in tho 
present condition of the aristocracy. The growing importance of man- 
ufactures and moneyed capitalists is a wotmd, not only to the landed 
proprietors, but to Uie peers, who, it is true, are usually the greatest landed 
proprietors in tlie country. The Ust man raised to the pconigo was a 
banker, a man of sense, whom I have met several times. Another peer, 

lionl C , — or some such name, I may not have got it right, — whose 

brotlier, a well-known baronet, — I forget his namo (I have a gloriouB 
memory for forgetting, and they say that is an excellent kind of memory), 
— was roiscil to the House of Lords not many years since, — actually, I 

mean, ilio first noiniimtive, Jx>nl C , applied to the Queen tlie other 

day to dU-pear him. After a grave consideration of tlie nuittcr witli tho 
Privy Council, it was decided that it was not in the power of the Crown 
to do so, and the poor man was obliged to pocket his coronet, and make 
the best of it. Sir Robert Peel showed his estimate of titles by his cari- 
ous injunction on his family ; as indeed he had shown it through his 
wliolo life. A person who, I believe, is well acquainted with the matter, 
told mo that tho Qiicoii urged tho titio of VmtI on Sir llolicrt when lio 
wiMil out of vHico ; but ho stcjuHly docliiied it, ro(|uc8liiig only that her 
Majesty and the Princo would honor him by sitting for their ])ortraits for 
liiin. Two indiObrcnt fulUlengtlis woro accordingly painted for him by 
Wititcrluiltcr, tlio Flemish artist, and form one of the principal ornaments, 
as tho guide-book would say, of Sir Kobert's house. Peel, it is well 
known, was a good deal snubbed in his earlier life, when he first became 
a Cabinet Minister, by the aristocracy ; so tliat he may have felt satisfac- 
tion in showing that he preferred to hold the rank of the Great Commoner 
of Kiiglaiid to any that titles could give him. Yet it seems almost an 
afrcctatioii to prevent their descending to his posterity, though it is true it 
was only as far as they were meant as the reward of his own services. 
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He had too mnch prido, it leemt, to digest tliis. Ab to tho inferior ari*- 
tocracy of liorouotii, kiiiglita, ftc, Uicro is many mi old cominoiicr tliat 
would jefuae it, with contempt. You know our friend llallain'a dociHion 
in n^gard to a baronetcy, though he did not exproM liiumelf like one of 

the old family of T , who, when he wai told that it was intended to 

make him a baronet, begged that it might be commuted to a knighthood, 
that the disgrace might not descend to his posterity. I had the story ftom 
one of the aristocracy myself. You won't uudcrvtaiid from all tJiis tluu I 
tliink titles liuve not tliuir full value, real and imaginary, in Knghuid. I 
•only mention it as a sign of the times, — tliat they have not altogether tho 
prustigo which tliey once luul, and tlie too of tlie commoner galto sonio- 
what tlie heel of tlie courtier. 

Yon know Sir Robert left to Lord Mahon and Mr. Gardwell the care 
of his papers. The materials will all be easily at hand if they biogra- 

phixe. Peel told Mr. A , whose estate lies near to Tamworth, that he 

presenred all his corrospondence, except invitations to dinner ; and on one 
occasion, wanting an important letter in a great hurry in the Honse of 
Commons, he was able to point out the file in which it was kept so ex- 
actly, that his firiend Lord L-~— went to Tamworth and got it for him in 
tlie course of a few hours. Ills death seems to have broken tlie knot 
which held togetlier rather an anomalous party. Many speculations tliere 
are about tlioni, as about a hive of bees ready to swanu, of which one 
cannot tell where it will settle. Tho persons most iuiportout in tlie party 
are Sir James Graham and QUdstone, two of the best spcaken, indeed. 
If not the very best, in the Ilouse of Commons. They are plodg^, how- 
ever, to the Corn-Law movement, and into whatever scale the Peelites 
may throw themi^ves, tliere seems to be a general impression that there 
con be no decidedly retrograde movement in regard to the Corn-Laws, at 
least at present. Tlie experiment must be tried ; and tlie diversity of 
opinion about it among the hmdholdcrs themselves seems to show that it 
Is far from Iwving been tried yet. 

Before I loft town, almost all your friends had flown, — tlie Lyelb, 
HalUm, the excellent Mil mans. Lord Mahon, T. Phillips, — all bnt good 
Kenyon, whom, by tlie by, 1 saw but twice, and tliot was at his hospilable 
table, tliough we both made various ottbrts to the contrary, and poor Mr. 
Bogers, who», fiur from flying, will probably never walk again, — all are 
gone, and diiefly to the Continent. Ford has gone to Turkey, Stirling 
to Russia ; Lockluut remains to liatch new Quarterlies. He is a fasciiut- 
Ing sort of penon, whom I should fear to have meddle with me, wliether 
In the way of praise or bUime. I suspect he loughs in his sleeve at more 
than one of the articles whidi come out with liis imprimatur, and at their 
autliors too. I liud two or tlinxi merry meetings, in which he, Siirliiig, 
and Ford were mot in decent conviviality. 

But I must conclude tlie longest, and probably the last,. epistle I shall 
ever send you from die Old World, and I hope you will never send me 
one from tliat same world yourself. Pray remember me most lovingly to 
Anna and Anika, with kind remembrance, moreover, to Gray, and Ilil- 
lard, and £verett, when yon see them. No American Minister has left a 
more enviable repntation here. Lawrence, with very diflcrent qualities, is 
making himself also equally acceptable to the English. Addio, mio ooro. 
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With manj Uumka for your most interesting letter on our Tankee pofi- 
ttcfy — more interesting to me here eTen tlian at liome, — I remain 
Afiectionatelj jonrs, 

Wm. H. FuMoon. 

He hastened from Edinburgh, and pushed on to luTermrj 
Castle, the Duke of Argyll's, picking up on the waj Sir 
Roderick Mnrcliison and Professor Sedgwick, who were bound 
(o the snino lioApilablo iHirL Tlicro ho rcmnuicd for a few 
dajs, but days of great enjoyment, and then turned his face 
southward, feeling, at the same time, that he had the happiness 
of turning it towards his home. But great pleasures and great 
festivities still awaited him on the hospitable soil of Old Eng- 
land. Of these, the most ample and agreeable accounts will 
bo found in the following letters. 

TO MBS. PRESCOTT. 

Cabtls Howard, August 84th, 1860. 
Dbar Wifs, 

Here we are at Castle Howard, by far the most magnificent place I 
have yet seen. Bat I will begin where I left off. After bidding adien to 
the Doke and his charming wife at Inverary Castle, we sailed down Loch 
Coylo and np the Clyde with Lady Elleemere, and reached Qhisgow at 
ci^ht. I posted at once to Alison^s, and was conlially roceiYod by him 
and Mwlanio. Uc lives in an oxccUout house, surroundod by a handsome 
park. I found a company of ladies and gentlemen, and passed the hours 
pleasantly till midnight, when I rcturnctl to Glasgow. Alison has a noble 
library, and in the centre of it is a groat billiartl-table, whidi, when ho 
wrote, lie covered with his authorities. Droll enough 1 He showed me a 
handsome tribute he had paid to me in the last edition of his History. 
Ho Imd a cheerful fire in my bedroom, expecting me to stay. But it was 
impossible. The next morning we left for Naworth Castle,' where I was 
to meet Lord Carlisle. 

This is a fine old place, of the feudal times, indeed. In the afternoon 
wo arrived, and saw tlie towers with the banners of the Howards and 
Dttcrcs flying from the battlements, telling us that its lord was there. He 
came out to greet us, dressed in his travelling garb, — for he had just 
arrived, — wiUi his Scotch shawl twisted round his body. Was it not 
kind ill liim to come this distance — a hundred and fifty miles — solely to 
show me tlie place, and tliat when he was over head and ears in prepara- 
tions for tlie Queen ? What a superb piece of antiquity, looking still at 
when Lord Surrey's minstrel 

*' Forsook, for Naworth*8 Iron towers, 
Windsor's sw^t groves and courtly bowers.** 

It was partially ii\jured by fire; but Lord Carlisle has nearly restored it^ 
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and in tlio bott tasto, bj copying the mntiqae. Fortunatclj tin walli of 
the building, with its dianning old ivj and eglantinea, are unacathod, and 
a good deal of tlie interior. It stands proudly over a deep ravine, bristled 
with pines, with a running brook brawling below ; a wild scene, fit for a 
great border fortress. The hall is a hundred feet long and thirty high, 
hung round with armorial quarterings of the family. Before dinner we 
visited the rich old ruins of Lanercost Abbey, which stand on Lord C's 
grounds ; walldng miles through tlie wildest mountain scenery to got at 
it Every one wo met slmwod a rcspoct for the lord of tlio domain, 
which seemed to be mingled with wanner feelings, as lie spoke kindly to 
each one, asking tliem about their families, &c. Indeed, it is very grati- 
fying to see the great doforcnoe sliown to Lord Carible all aloiig tlio 
route, on my way to Castle Iloward. Bvery one seemed to know him, 

and uncover themselves before him. Lady K told me — what I have 

often heard — that he was more generally beloved than any man in the 
oountry. 

We found on our return a game dinner smoking for us, for whidi we 
were indebted to Mr. Charles Iloward, a younger brother, and Baron 
Parke,' his father-in-law, who had been slaughtering grouse and bhudc- 
oock on the moon. Our table was laid on tlio dais, tlio upper part of tlio 
long hall, with a great screen to keep oflf the cold, and a fire such as 
belted Will Howard himself never saw, for it was of coal, of which 
Lord C. lias some mines in the neighborhood. Tlie cliiniiiey, which has 
a grate to correspond, is full twelve foot 'in brcaiUh ; a fine old baronial 
chimney, at whicli they roasted whole oxen I suppose. Wo all soon folt 
as if we could have snapped our fingers at « Bolted Will," if he had 
come to claim his own again. There are some fine old portraits in the 
hall ; among them one of this hero and his wife, who brought the estate 
into the Howard family. She was a Dacre. The embrssures of the 
drawing-room windows of this old castle are about ten feet thick. I have 

got some drawings of the place which Lady gave me, and which 

will give you a better idea of it Next morning we took up our march 
for OmUo Howard, — seventeen miles from York. Yon can follow me on 
the map. 

We arrived about six ; found Lady Mary Howard in a pony phaeton 
with a pair of pretty cream-colored steeds, waiting for us at the station, 
three miles distant There was a mmble, so that all the party were accom- 
modated. The scenery was of a difibrent character from that of Naworth. 
Wido-sproading hiwns, large and long avenues of beech and oak, lioantiful 
pieces of water, on which white swans were proudly sailing, an extensive 
park, with any quantity of deer, several of tliem perfectly white, grasing 
under tlie trues, all mndo np a brilliant picture of tlie softer scenery of 
England. Wo pnsscd under several omainoiitod stone ari'lics by a lofty 
obelisk of yellow stone, and at Icngtli came in full view of tlie princely 
palace of the Howards. 

It is of clear yellow stone, richly omoraentcd with statues and every 
kind of decoration. It makes three sides of a square, and you will form 
some idea of its extent, when I tell you that a suite of rooms continues 

1 Now Lord Wensleydale (1862). 
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ronnd the house tix hnndred foot in length. I hare seen doon open 
tlirongh the wliolo front of t>ie bnilding;, throe hundred feet, m long m 
Park Street, — a vista indeed. The great liall, rising to the top of the 
house, is gorgeous witli decoration, and of immense size. The apart- 
ments and tlie interminable corridon are filled with master-pieces of art, 
painting and sculpture. In eyorj room 70a are surrounded with the 
most licautiful object! of tfirtk, — tables of porphyry and Oriental alahas- 
tcr, Tascs of the most elegant and capricious forms, &c Tlie rooms are 
gcncrallj not Uirgo, but vorj loftj and riclilj gilt and carved, and manj 
of them hung with old Gobelins tapestry. Critics find much fault wid 
the building itself, as overioaded with ornament It was built by Vao 
brugh, who built Blenheim, — both in the same ornamental style. 

Nothing could be more cordial than the reception I met with. Lady 
Carlisle reminds me so of mother ; so full of kindness. If yoa oould 
see the, not attention, but affection, which all the family show me, H 
would go to your heart I spoke yesterday of writing to my late diann- 
ing hostess, tlie Duchess of Argyll, and tlie kind old lady insisted on 
being my secretary instead of William. 80 I went into her dressing-room, 
and we concocted half a dozen pages, which she wrote off, at my dicta- 
tion, as rapidly, and with as pretty a hand, as her granddaughter. Wo 
found only some of the family here ; Lady Dover, the widow of Lord 
Dover and sister of Lord Carlisle, and her two daughters. Last evening 
we had another arrival, the splendid Duchess of SutherUuid among 
others, and William's friend, young Lord Duficrin. I drove over with 
Lady Mary in the pony phac^n to the station. Some went on horseback, 
and two shoMry baroudics, witlt four horses each, one of bays, the other 
grays, with young postilions in burnished liveries. It was a brilliant show 
as we all cnme merrily over tlie park, and at full gallop through tlie vilh^ 
gcs in Uh) neighborhood. 

All now is bustle and preparation for tlie royal visit, which is to oome 
o(T on Tuesday, the 27tli, — to take up two days. The Queen and 
rriiico, with four children, and five luid twenty in tlioir suite, cliiefly 
domestics. Ix)nl Carible*s family, brothers and sisters, and sons and 
daughters, will muster over twenty. 60 that he has really not asked 
anotlier, besides Will and myself, except tliose in attendance on the 
Queen. Ue has put off having my portrait engraved till after these fMvi- 
ties, and has actually had it brought down here, where he has hung it up 
beside the Prince's and tlie Queen's, for her Miyesty to look at This is 
a sample of all the rest, and I suppose you won't think me a ninny for 
tolling you of it 

The dining-room will be such as the Queen cannot boast of in Buck- 
ingham Pabice. It is to be the centre of the famous Picture Gallery one 
hundred and fifty feet long. This centre is an octagon of great lieight, 
and a table has boon made, of liexagon shape, twenty feet across each 
way. It is to hold thirty-six, the number of guests and residents of 
tlio Castle. On one of the days a lunch for double the number will be 
spread, and people invited, when two long ends are to be added to the 
table, running up the gallery. You may imagine the show in this splen- 
did apartment, one side of which is ornamented with statues, and with 
the costliest pictures of tlie Orleans Colkx:tion ; tlie other, with a nobb 
U 
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libnury in ridi bindingt ; Um windowi opening on a Tetret Uwn and n 
•ilTer fbeet of water. But this will not be leen at the dnmer hoar of 
eight. The centre of the table will be occupied with candeUJwra, pTiamida 
of light! and ilowoni, and we ihall all bo able to eeo the waj in which 
her gracioni Mi^j deporti henolf. But I beUere I moat wind ap mj 
7am, and fpin lome for aomebod j elie. 

I mnit tdil yon of one of mj aooompliehmenta. Laet nig^ we played 
billiardt ; » the game of pool, a number of gentlemen and hidiee. Eedi 
penon has throe lives. All had lost their lives but Lord Duflbrin and 
mjself. He had three and I had onlj one. The pool of sixpences would 
go to the victor. There was a great sensation, as he, being a cqiital 
pUyor, liad deprived iiuaxy of tlioir lives; tluU is, iiockoted tlidr balls. I 
struck him into a pocket, which cost him oue life, — a gonend shout^ — 
the whole house was there. He missed his stroke and pocketed himself; 
tiins he lost two lives and we were eqnaL The stir was great, — all shout- 
ing, as I played, « Hit him there, you can't fail 1 kill himi " &c., ftc. Wo 
fought round and round the table and he took off his coat 80 did not I, 
but bnttoned up mine. As he missed a haxard and left his ball exposed, 
the silence was breathless. I struck him into the pocket amidst a shout 
that made the castle ring again. It was Just twelve o'docJc when I 
rethred with my laurels and sixpences. Will, who is an excellent phiyor, 
missed fire on this occasion, and I, who am a poor ono, liad all his lode 

I have taken my passage, and paid for it, on boanl tlio Niagara, the 
same vessel I came out in, for September 14tli, a week later than I 
intended. But I found I sbould be too much hurried by the 7th. This 
will give me three weeks in old Fcpperell. But it will take me vii New 
York. I shall write to you once more. Love to mother and Lisiie. I 
shall write B. Dexter by this. Don't forget me also to the Tkknocs and 
other old friends, and believe me, dearest wifo. 

Your ever-loving husband, 

W. H. P. 

August SGtli. — Having nothing else to do, as tliero is just now a 
general lull in the brocxo and I luive some leisure, I will go on with my 
domestic cbat I left off, — lot me see, — Sunday. In the evening we 
had little games, &c., of conversation, as at Pepperell. But the chief 
business was lighting np the splendid pictures so as to see the best eflbet ; 
arranging the Oghts, &c. Beautiful pictures by any light. Before retiring 
we beard prayers in the noble hall ; all the household, including a largo 
troop of domestics. The efiect in this gorgeous room, as large and as 
ridily ornamented as an Italian church, was very fine. Yesterday, the 
weather fuir, we drove over the park. ITirst 1 went with Loily Mnry, 
who whipped mo along in lior pony-carriugo. After lunch I and Will 
went witli Lady Caroline Lasccllee and Captain Howard in a baroudie and 
four, postilions and outriders all in gay liveries, spotless white leather 
pantaloons, and blue and silver coats and hats. We dashed along over 
the green sod, always in the park, startling the deer, and driving ofteo 
into the heart of the woods, which are numerous in this fine park. We 
all prayed for as fine a day for the morrow for the royal advent The 
)iouse looks magnificently in the sunshine, as you drive up to it 1 
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AIm I it it alwftjB so in this oonntrj, the morrow hat oome, and • 
droncliiug rain, mortifying to all loyal subjocts, and a great pity. A great 
awniog has been raised Tor the Queen orer the stepa of the principal 
entrance. It is now five o'clock. In an hoar the royal corUg9 will be 
here. There has been snch a fuss all day. Everybody has been ronning 
about arranging and deranging, — some carrying chairs, some flower-pots, 
some pictures, some vases, &c., &c. 8uc)i a scampering I I liolp on with 
a kind word, and oncoumgo the otlicrs, and especially comfort my kind 
bout with niisuranccs of tlio weather cliniiging 1 Qns has l«cn condnctod 
into tlie great dome over tlie ball, and '< God save the Qncon " bbsos oat 
in ficiy cluiracters tliat illuminate the whole building. 

8uch a quantity of fine things, beautiful flowers imd fruits, have arrivod 
today from tlie Duchess of Sutherland's pbico at Trcntham, and firom 
the Duke of Devonshire's at Chatsworth 1 The Duke is brother to Ladj 
Carlisle. A large band will play during dinner at one end of the long 
gallery, and the Duke of Devonshire has sent his band for music in the 
evening. Wo had our partners and places at table assigned us this morn- 
ing. Xliere will bo eight or ten more men tlmn women, thirty-six in all. 
I go in with Lady Caroline Lascellcs, and sit next to Sir George Grey, 
the Cabinet Minister, — who accompanies the Queen, — next the Duchesa 
of Sutherhmd, and next Lord Carlisle and the Queen. So yon see I shall 
be veiy near her Majesty, and, as the table is drcnlar, I could not be 
better placed, — another instance of the kindness with which I have been 
treated. 

A quantity of policemen have arrived on the ground before the honse, 
as the royal train will be greeted by all the loyal people in the neighbor- 
hood, and a body of military are encamped near the house to keep order. 
There is such a turn-out of roaches and fotir, with gay liveries and all. 
ringiio on tlie weather 1 But it only drizzles now. The landscape, 
however, looks dull, and wants the lights to give it efibct 

August 28tli, Wednesday. — I have a little time to write before 
luncheon, and must send off the letter then to London to be copied. 
Received yours this morning, complaim'ng I had not written by the last 
You have got the explanation of it since. To resume. The Queen, Ac, 
arrived yesterday in a pelting rain, with an escort of cavalry, — a pretty 
sight to those under cover. Crowds of loyal subjects were in the park in 
front of tlie house to greet her. Tiiey must have come miles in the rain. 
She came into the hall in a plain travelling-dress, bowing very gracefully 
to all there, and tlran to her apartments, which occupy the front of tho 
bnildtng. At eight we went to dinner, all in full dress, but mounting for 
the Duke of Cambridge ; I, of course, for I'residcnt Taylor I All wore 
breeches or tight pantaloons. It was a brilliant show, I assure yon, — 
that iinmctiM) table, wiih its fruits and flowers, and lights glancing over 
beautiful phite, and in that superb gallery. I was as near tho Queen as 
at our own family table. She has a good appetite, and laughs merrily. ^ 

She has fine eyes and teeth, but is short. She was dressed in black silk i 

and hice, with the blue scarf of the Order of the Garter across her bosom. ! 

Her only ornaments were of jet. The Prince, who is certainly a hand- 
some and very well-made man, wore the Garter with its brilliant buckle 
rooud his knee, a showy star on his breast, and the collar of a foreign 
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Older roand his nock. Dinner went off rery well, except that we had no 
moiic; a tribute to Lonia-PhiUppe at the Queen's request;, — too badl* 
We dimnk the royal healths with prodigions enthusiasm. 

After the ladies retired, the Prince and the other gentlemen remained 
half an hour, as usuaL In the erening we listened to some fine music, 
and the Queen eiuunined the pictores. Odd enough the etiquette. Lady 
CSarlisle, who did the honors like a high-bred hidy as she Is, and tho 
Duchess of Suthoriand, wore the only latlics who talked with her M^iesty. 
liOnl Carlisle, lior liost, was tlio only gentleman wlio did so, unless she 
addressed a person horMlf. No one can sit a moment vrhen she chooses 
to stand. She did me tlio honor to come and talk witli mo, — asking mo 
about my commg here, my stay in the Castle, what I was doing now in 
the historic way, how Bverett was, and where he was, — for ten minutea 
or so ; and Prince Albert afterwards a long while, talking about the houses 
and ruins in England, and the churches in Belgium, and the pictures in 
the room, and I don't know what. I found myself now and then trenching 
on the rules by interrupting, &e. ; but I contrived to make it up by a 
respectftil « Your Royal Highness," " Tour Mi^ty," &c. I told the 
Queen of the plessure I had in finding myself in a land of friends instead 
of foroignom, — a sort of storootypo vfitli me, — and of my particukur good 
fortune in being under the roof witli lier. She is certainly reiy much of a 
lady in her manner, with a sweet roice. 

Tlie l^ouso is fiUcd with offidab, domestics, &c. Oyer two hundred 
slept here last night. Tlie grounds all round the house, as I write, are 
thronged with thousands of men and women, dressed in their best, ftom 
the adjacent parts of the country. Ton cannot stir out without seeing a 
line of heads through the iron railing or before the conz^yard. I was 
walking in the garden this morning (did I tell you that it is a glorious 
day, luckily 1) with the Manhioness of Douro, who was dressed in ftill 
mourning as a hidy in waiting, when the crowd set up such a shout 1 as 
they took her for the Queen. But I must dose. God bless you, dear I 

WiLUAM H. Prbsoott. 

TO MUS. PRE8C0TT. 

LoHDOM, Sept e, 1860. 
Dbaxbbt Wivb, 
I send yon a few lines, my last ftom EngUmd, to bring up my history 
to as late a date as possible. I told you of the royal festiyities at Csstle 
Howard, and yon will get still more particulars ftom the account in tho 
« Illnstratod News," which I hope you hare proyidcd yourBolf with. The 
Queen wont off in royal state. In tlio ovouing after come off the ball, at 

s Lonis-Philippe died at Clermont, Monday, Angnst 26th, 1860, and, as the 
Qneen was on her way the next day to Castle Howard, the train was stopped, 
when poMing near Clermont, long enough for Prince Albert to make a visit 
of condolence to the ex-Queen. With all this fresh in their recoUectioo, it 
was, I suppose, regarded as a considerate and graceftil tribute to the affliction 
of the French family to request that festive mosio might be omitted at the 
dinner. 
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which I dnnreil throo qnndrlllei and two conntrj-diuicot, » the hAt twd 
with the Dnclien of Snthorland, — and it was four in tlie morning, when 
we wound op with the lirave old dance of Sir Roger de Corerlej. I spent 
a day longer at Castle Howard, driring about with Ladj Maiy Howard 
in her ponj phaeton over the park to tee her village pensioners. When I 
left earlj the next day, we had an aflfbctionate leave-talcing enough ; I 
mean all of us together, and as I know it will please jou to see how much 
lieart the family have shown to mc, I will enclose a note I received at 
Trciitlmui from old T«ai1j Cnrlinlo, and another fnun her ^randdnughter, 
tlie Duchess of Argyll. We all parted at the railway station, and 1 shall 
never see them more ! 

From Castle Howard wo proceeded to Trentham in Staflfbrdshire, the 
Duchess of Sutherland's favorite seat, and a splendid place it is. We 
mot her at Derby, she having set out Uie day before us. We both arrived 
too late for the train. So she put post-horses to her barouche, and she 
and Lady Constance, a blooming English girl looking quite like Lizzie, 
and Will and I, posted it for thirty-six miles, reaching Trentham at ton 
in tlio evening, — an open barouche and cool enough. But we took it 
merrily, as indeed we should not have got on at all that night, if we had 
not hnil the good luck to fall in with her Grace. 

Trentham is a beautiful place ; the grounds laid out in the Italian style 
for an immense extent; the gardens with plots of flowers so curiously 
arranged that it looks like a fine painting, with a little lake studded wi& 
islands at the end, and this enclosed by hills dark with forest-trees. 
Besides these noble gardens, through which the Trent flows in a smooth 
current, there is an extensive park, and the deer came under my windows 
in the morning as tame as pet Uimbs. The Ducliess spent the former 
part of the afternoon in taking us round herself to all the different places, 
walking and sometimes Iwating it on tlie Tront ; for they extend over a 
great space. The green-houses, &c. are superb, and filled with exquisite 
flowers and fniit: and the drawing-rooms, of which there is a suite of ton 
or twelve, very large, open on a magnificent conservatory, willi marblo 
floors, fountains, and a roof of glass, about five times as big as Mrs. 
R.'s, tell £. The rooms are filled with the choicest and most delicate 
works of art, painting, sculpture, btjouierie of all kinds. It is the temple 
of Taste, and its charming mistress created it all. As I was coming 
away, she asked me to walk with her into the garden, and led me to a 
spot where several men were at work having a great hole prepared. A 
Inrpre evergreen tree was held np by the ganlener, and I was requested to 
licl|> sot it in the place and to throw some shovelfuls of earth on it In 
fact, I was to leave an evergreen memorial, "which," said she, "my 
children shall see hereafter, and know by whom it was planted." She 
chose to accompany us to the station, and by tlie way took us to tlie great 
])orcolftin manufactory of Stoke, where she gave Will a statuette of the 
Prince of Wales, very pretty, and me an exquisite little vase, which yoa 
will be so happy as to take cjire of under a glass cover. Her own rooms 
contain some lioantiful specimens of tlicm. Is she not a Duchess 1 She 
is, every inch of her ; and what is lietter, a most warm-hearted, nfifection* 
ate person, like all the rest of the generous race of Howard. They 
always seem employed on something. The Duchess of Argyll, I remem* 
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ber, was never unomployed, — ro«ding, or working, or drawing, which 
•he does unoommonly wolL The tcndemefls of Uie mother and daughter 
for eacli other ia pleasing enough. We came to lie proeent at Uie clirintun- 
ing of tlie liope of tlie family, — Lord Stafibrd's iint-bom son. It toolL 
place in the church, which ia attached to a wing of the mansion. The 
fiunilj occupied a gallerj at the end of the chapel, and the ceremonj was 
witnessed bj all the village. 

I had intended to go to Lord EUesmere's, agreeablj to a general invitar 
tion, but found that lord and Lady EUcsmere were in Ireland, called there 
bj the illness of a daughter. So we went to Chatswbrth, the fiunons seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. lie is absent, but had written to the house- 
keeper to show us all the phice, to have tlie fountains play, — one of 
which springs up two hundrod feet or more, — and to prepare lunch for 
me. I found the servants prepared to receive us, and we passed severyd 
hours at his magnificent pUioe, and fiued as well as if its noble proprietor 
had been on tlie spot to welcome us. I sliall, after a day hero, go to 
Lady Theresa Lewis, at Lord CUirondon's place, tlien to Boron PariLe's, 
Ampthill, for a day or two ; then to tlie Marquis of Lansdowne's,* ^nd 
then huzza for liomef l^y for the good steamer Niagara; a good 
•toamer, and a good captain, and I trust a good voyage. 

Sept 9th. — Just received yours and E.'s charming letters ; — aUs I by 
my blunder (the hwt 1) I was startled by mother's illness. Thank God 
all b right again. I could not afford to have anything happen to bor 
iHiile I am away. 

Your affectionate husband, 

Wm. H. )PkB80OTT. 

And 8o ended, in unbroken enjoyment, the most brilliant 
visit ever made to England by an American citizen not clothed 
with the prestige of official station.* That Mr. Prescott dceplj 

* The visit to Lord I^Ansdowne't failed ; but before he reached Ix>ndoa' he 
mode a most ngroeable one at Baron Parke's, now Lord WeusleytbUe. 

* A whimsical proof that Mr. Prescott was a lion in London during his visit 
there may be found in the following note of the venerable Hiss Berry, — 
Horace WaIpole*s Miss Berry, — with whom Dean MUman had invited Mr. 
Prescott and himself to dine, but, owing to Mr. P.*s engagements, he had 
been obliged to offer their visit above a fortnight ahead of the time when he 
proposed it 

MISS BERRY TO THE REV. MR. AHLMAN. 

Jnno 20, 185a 
Having insured my lifo at more than one of the most respoctaible iusur- 
ance-oompanie:*, I venture to accept of your most agreeable proposal for next 
Saturday fortnight! and tliall rejoice to see you and Mrs. Milman accom- 
panied by one whose worlds I have long admired, and to whose pen I am 
indebted for some of the liveliest interests and the most agreeable hours that 
can exist for an octogonorion, like your obliged and attached friend, 

M. Bbkbt. 
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felt tho kindnoM ho rocoivod — ospccioll j tliat of the Ljells, 
the Milnuins, and ''all tlio blood of all the Howards" — is 
plain from his letters, written in the confidence and simplidtj 
of family affection. How much of this kindness is to be at- 
tributed to his personal character rather than to his reputation 
as an author, it is not easy to tell. But, whatever portion of 
it resulted from the intercourse and contact of society ; what- 
ever was won by his sunny smile and cordial, unconstrained 
ways, — he seemed to recognize without accurately measuring 
it, and by the finer instincts of his nature to appreciate it as 
something more to be valued and desired, than any tribute of 
admiration which might have become due to him from his 
works before he was personally known. 

After ho returned home, when the crowded life he had led 
for tliree or four montlis, with its pleasures and ezdtementSy 
was seen from a tranquil distance, he summed up the results of 
his visit in tho following passage, carefully recorded among his 
Memoranda at the end of October, 1850. 

On the whole, what I hare feen raises my preoonceiTed estimate of the 
English character. It is fall of gonerons, trne, and manly qualities ; and 
I (loabt if there ever was so high a standard of morality in an aristoeracj 
wliirh hiui Hii(*h in(*aiiH for Boir-iiidiilp^nro nt its roiiimand, and which occu- 
|iicH n {Mwilioit that rnxMircH it bo initdi dcfuroiuu lit ^ncml, Uioy do not 
scoiii to til>iiHo tlioir great advantages. Tho n»|Kx;t for religion — at least 
for tlio forms of it — is nnivcrsal, and tlicro are few, I imogino, of tlio 
great proprietors who are not more or loss occupied witli unproving their 
estates, and witli proriding for the comfort of their tenantry, while many 
take a leading part in the great political movements of the time. Then 
never was an aristocracy which combined so much practical knowledge 
and industry with the advantages of exalted rank. 

The Englishman is seen to most advantage in his country home. For 
he is constitutionally both domestic and rural in his habits. His fiiesido 
and liis farm, — these are the places in which one sees his simple and 
wnrm-hcnrtcd nature most freely unfolded. There is a shyness in an 
Englifihmnn, — a natural reserve, — which makes him cold to stiungers, 
and dinicult of approm!li. But once corner him in his own house, a frank 
and full expansion will Iw given to Ids feelings, that we should look for in 
vain in tlie colder Yankee, and a deptli not to be found in the light and 
superficial Frenchman, — speaking of nationalities, not indiyidualities. 

The Englishman is the most truly rural in his tastes and habits of any 
people in the world. I am speaking of the higher cksses. The aristoc- 
racy of oUior countries affect the ninip and tho city. Hut tlie English 
love their old castles and country seats with a patriotic love. They are 
fond of country sports. Every man shoots or houts. No man is too old 
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to be in the saddle tome pert of the daj, end men of eerontj jun and 
more foUow the bonnda and take a fiTe^xurred gate at a leap. The 
women are good whips, aie fond of honea and dogs, and other animals. 
Duchesses have their cows, their ponltiy, their pigs, — all watched orer 
and proYided with accommodations of Datch-Iike neatness. All this is 
chaiacteristic of the people. It maj be thought to detract something 
fkom the feminine graces which in other lands make a woman so amiabi j 
dependent as to be nearly imbecile. But it produces a licalthy and 
blooming race of women to match the luurdy £uglishmon, — the finest 
deTdopment of the physical and moral nature which the world has wit- 
nessed. For we are not to look on the English gentleman as a mere 
Nimrod. With all his roluh for field sports and country usages, he has 
his house filled with collections of art and with extensive librories. The 
tables of the drawing-rooms are oorered with the latest works sent down 
by the London publisher. Ereiy guest is provided with an apparatus for 
writing, and often a little library of books for his own amusement. The 
English countiy-gentleman of the present day is anything but a Squire 
Western, though he does retain all his relish for field sports. 

The character of an Englishman, under this its most refined aspect, 
has some disagrooal>le points which jar unpIonsaiiUy on tlie foreigner not 
accustomed to titom. Tlie oousdousnoss of national superiority, com- 
bined with natunil ftwiings of indopundonco, gives him an air of arro- 
gnnco, tlioiigli it must Im) owhinI that this is iiovur UHmyoil in his own 
house, — 1 may almost say, in bis own country. But abroad, where he 
aeems to institute a comparison between himself and the people he is 
thrown with, it becomes so obvious that he is the most nnpopubir, not to 
say odious, person in the world. Even the open hand with which he dis- 
penses his bounty will not atone for the violence he ofibrs to national 
vanity. 

There are other defects which are visible even in his most favored dr- 
cnmstances. Such is his bigotry, surpassing everything, in a quiet passive 
form, that has been witnessed since tlie more aittivo bigotry of the times 
of the Spanish Philips. Such, too, is the exclusive, limited range of his 
knowledge and conceptions of all (lolitical and social topics and relations. 
The Englishman, the cultivated Englishman, lias no standard of excel- 
lence borrowed firom mankind. His speculation never traveb beyond his 
own little— ^reol-Ziitti^ — island. That is the world to him. True, he 
travels, shoots lions among the Hottentots, chases the grizsly bear over 
the Rocky Mountains, kilb elephants in India and salmon on the coast of 
Labrador, comes home, and very likely makes a book. But the scope 
of his ideas does not seem to be enlaigcd by all this. The body travels, 
not the mind. And, however he may abuse bis own land, he returns 
home as hearty a John Bull, with all his prejudices aiid national tastes as 
rooted as before. The English — tlie men of fortune — all travel. Yet 
how little sympathy they show for other people or institutions, and how 
slight is the interest they take in them 1 They are islanders, cut off from 
the great world. But their island is, indeed, a world of its own. With 
all their faults, never has the sun shone — if one may use the expression 
in reierence to EngUuid — on a more noble race, or one that has done 
more for the great interests of humanity. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

1850-1852. 
VoTAOB Home. — Lbttsm to Frisiids nr Eholakd. ^ Bsonrs to wokk 

AOAUI. — PMPPBItELL. ^ ** PlOLIF THS SbOOUD/' — COBBSaroaDBIOB. 

ON the 14th of September, Mr. PrcscoU embarked at 
LiTerpool, to return home, on board the Niagara, — the 
same good ship on which he had embarked for Europe nearl/ 
four montlis earlier at New York, and in which he now 
reached that metropolis again, after a fortunate passage of 
thirteen days. At Liverpool ho stopped, as he did on his 
arrival there, at the hospitable house of liis old friend Smitli ; 
and the last letter he wrote before he went on board the 
steamer, and the first he despatched back to England, after 
he was again fairly at home, were to Lady Lyell, with whom 
and Sir Charles he had probably spent more hours in London 
than with anybody else, and to both of whom he owed unnom- 
berod acts of kindness. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

LiVKBTOOL, September 18, 1860l 
Mt dbar Lady Ltbll, 
I am now at LiYcrpool, or rather in the stibm^, at my fnend's boiiM. 
It is afVer midnight, but I cannot go to ileep without bidding yon and' 
your hoflband one more adieu. I reached here about fire o'clock, and 
find tlicro are eerenty pasaongcrB ; several ladies, or perM>nB that I hope 
are so, for thoy are not men. But I look for little comfort on tlie restleM 
deep. I ho|)0, liowovcr, for a fair oiling. You will tliink of mo tomo- 
tinics during; the next fortnight, and how often shall I tliink of you, and 
your constant kindness to me 1 You see I am never Urod of asking for 
it, as I sent you the troublesome commission of paying my debts before I 
left, and, I believe, did not send quite money enough. Heaven bless you I 
With kind remembrances to Sir Charles, believe me, -my dear friend. 
Most afibctionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pebsoott. 
Can yon make out my hieroglyphics 1 ^ 
* 

I This letter was written with hit noctograph. 

14* U 
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TO LADY LTELL. 

BonoM, September SO, 18S0L 
Mt dsar Ladt Ltxll, 

I write JOB a line to tell yoa of mj nib efriTil on the other tide of the 
greet pond — I bog^ perdon — lak$. We had a hit peifege, ooniidering 
the leaaon, aome thumping and tambliug about and constant head-winda, 
bat no very hoavy gales, sudi at fall due at the equinox. I was luckj 
enough to find a lady on board who was not sick, and who was willing to 
read aloud ; so the eRnitt of the voyage was wonderfully lightened bj ** Van- 
ity £Wir " and Mr. Cumming's liou-storios. I luul die good fortune tot find 
all well on returning, and tlio atinosplicro was lighted up witli a sunny light, 
sndi as I* never saw on the other side of the water, at least during my 
present journey. I do not believe it will be as good for my eyes as the 
comfortable neutral tints of England, -^ merry England, not from its cli- 
mate, however, but from the warm hearts of its people. God bless them 1 
I have no time to think over matters now, busy in Uie midst of trunks and 
portmanteaus, some emptying, some filling, for our speedy flight to Fiop- 
poroll. But once in its woloomo shades, I sliall Iwve much to tliink over, 
— of dear friends lioyond tlio water. Yostonlny, who sImmiUI pop in u|iou 
mo but Dr. llolbuid, fresh from l^kA Superior. It seemed like an apiia- 
ritioii from Brook Street, so soon and sudden. lie and KvcroU and 
'J^ckiior will dine witli mo to-day, and we sliall Iwvo a coniforttthlo talk 
of tilings most agreeable to us all. Dr. II. sails in tlie « Canada " to- 
morrow. The grass does not grow under his feet I sent Anna Ticknor 
yesterday the bnutiful present, all in good order. She went down in the 
afternoon to her sea-nest, and her husband comes up to-day. Possibly 
she may come and dine witli us too. She was right glad to see me, and 
had a thousand questions to ask; so I hope she will come and got answers 
to some of thorn to-day. To-morrow we fiit, and a party of young poople 
go along with us. So wo shall not be melancholy. Adieu, my dear 
friend. Pray remember me most kindly to your husband and your family. 
My wife joins in loving remembrances to' you, and desires to thank you 
for your kind note. 

Believe me, my dear Lady Lyell, here and everywhere, 
Afifocttonately yours, 

Wm. H. Prssoott. 

Give my love to .the Milmans, when they return. I shall write them 
from PepperelL 

Very soon he wrote to Dean Milman. 

Pbppkrbll, Mass., October 10, 1860. 
Mr DBAB Fribnd, 
I have at length reached my native land, and am again in my country 
quarton, wandering over my old familiar hills, and watching the brilliant 
changes of tlie leaf in the forests of October, the finest of the American 
monUis. This rural quiet is very fiivorable for calling up the- past, and 
many a friendly face on the other side of the water comes up before mei, 
and none more frequently than yours and that of your dear wife. 
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Since I pnrtod from yon, I hurt been tolermblj indnstrions. I fint 
penod a wcok in Bolginm, to get some aoquaintanco with the topographj 
of the country I am to describe. It is a wonderfol country certainly, — 
rich in its present abundance jm well as in its beautiful monuments of art 
and its historic recollections. On my return to England, I went at once 
into the countiy, and spent six weeks at diflforent places, where I saw 
English life under a totally new aspect The country is certainly the 
true phK» in which to see the Englishman. It is tliere that his peculiar 
cluimcCcr soonis Ui lin?o the best field for its expansion ; a life which calls 
out his energies physical as well as mental, tlio one almost as reraarkalile 
as the other. 

The country life affords the opportunity for intimacy, which it is rery 
difficult to have in London. Tliere is a depth in the English character, 
and at the same time a constitutional resenre, sometimes amounting to 
shyness, which it requires some degree of intimacy to penetrate. As to 
the hospitality, it is quite equal to what we read of in semi-dTilixed 
countries, where tlio presence of a stronger is a boon instead of a burden. 
1 could have continued to live in tiiis agreeable way of life till tiio next 
mooting of Parliament, if I could hare settled it with my conscience to do 
so. As to tiio bouses, I tiiiiik I saw some of tiio best places in England, 
in the Nortii and in tiio Soutii, with a very interesting dip into tiie High- 
lands, and I trust I have left some friends there that will not let the memory 
of me pass away like a summer cloud. In particular, I have learned to 
comprehend what is meant by «the blood of the Howards," — a family in 
all its extent, as far as I have seen it, as noble in nature as in birth 

I had a pretty good passage on my return, considering that it was the 
season of equinoctial tempests. I was fortunate in finding that no trouble 
or sorrow lind come into the domestic circle since my departure, and my 
friends were pUwicd to find that I lind brought homo sniMtantial proofs of 
Knf^litih lioHpitality in tiie aildition of some ten {wunds' weight to my 
mortal part, lly the by. Lord Carlisle told the Queen tiuit I said, ** In- 
stcnd of John Jlull, the Kiigli«liman should lie called John Mutton, for 
he ate beef only one day in the week, and mutton the other six " ; at 
which her Migesty, who, strange to say, nerer eats mutton herself, was 
pleased to Uugh most graciously. 

The day after I reached Boston I was surprised by the apparition of my 
old neighbor, Dr. Holhuid, just returned from an excursion to Lake 8npe> 
rior. It was as if a piece of Brook Street had parted from its moorings, 
and crossed the water. We were in a transition state, just flitting to the 
country, but I managed to have him, Everett, and Ticknor dine with me. 
So wo liod a pleasant partie oarrie to talk over our friends, on the other 
side of the salt kke. What would I not give to have you and Mrs. Mil- 
mnn on tiiis side of it. Perhaps you may have leisure and curiosity some 
day, when tiie pnssngo {g reduced to a week, as it witl bo, to see tiie way 
of life of the American aborigines. If you do not, you will still be hero 
in the heart of one who can never forget the kindness and love he has 
experienced from you in a distant land. 

Pray remember me most affectionately to Mrs. Milman, to whom I 
shall soon write, and believe me, my dear friend. 
Very sincerely yours, 

W. H. Pbsscott. 
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He found it somowlmt diflicuU to settle down into regular 
habits of industry after his return home. But he did it His 
fhst weeks were spent at Pepperell, jvhere I recollect that I 
passed two or three merry days with him, when our common 
friend, Mr. Edward Twisleton, who had been very kind to him 
in England, made him a visits and when the country was in all 
the gorgeous livery of a New England autumn. 

The subsequent winter, 1850-51, was spent as usual, in 
Boston. But his eyes were in a bad state, and his interrup- 
tions so frequent, that he found it impossible to secure as many 
hours every day for work as he desired. He therefore was 
not satisfied with the results he' obtained, and complained, as 
he often did, somewhat unreasonably, of the ill effects of a 
town life. Lideed, it was not until he made his viUeggiahira 
at Fepperell, in the autumn of 1851, that he was content with 
himself and with what he was doing. 

But from this time he worked in earnest He made good 
resolutions and kept them witii more exactness than ho hail 
commonly done ; so that, by the middle of April, 1852, he had 
completed the first volume of his ** Philip the Second," and was 
plunging with spirit into the second. I remember very well 
how heartily he enjoyed this period of uncommon activity. 

It was at this time, and I think partly ftt>m the effect of his 
visit to England, that he changed his purpose concerning the 
character he should give to his ^ History of Philip Uie Sec- 
ond." When he left home he was quite decided that the work 
should be Memoirs. Soon after his return he began to talk to 
me doubtfully about it His health was better, his courage 
higher. But he was always slow in making up his mind. He 
therefore went on some months longer, still really undeter- 
mined, and writing rather memoirs than history. At last, 
when he was finisliing the first volume, and came to confront 
the great subject of the Rebellion of the Netliorhmds, ho |>er- 
ceivod clearly that the gravest ibrm of history ought to bo 
adopted. 

« For some time after I had fioiahed the < Pern/ " he says, " I hesi- 
tated whether I should grapple with the whole subject of Philip tnextenao, 
and when I had made up mj mind to serve up the whole barbecue, instead 
of particular parts of it, I had so little oonAdonce in the strcngtli of my 
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own Tision, that I thought of calling tbo work «Memoin' and treatintf 
the subject in a more desultory and superficial manner than belongs to 
regular history. I did not go to work in a business-like style until I 
broke ground on the tronblM of the Netherlands. Perhaps my critkt 
may find this out" 

«• 
I think they did not Indeed, there was less oocasicm for 

it than the author himself supposed. The earlier portions of 
the history, relating as tliey do to the abdication of Charles Y* 
and tiie marriage of Philip with Mary of England, fell nato* 
rally into the tone of memoirs, and thus they make a more 
graceful vestibule to the grand and grave events that were 
to follow ^han could otherwise have been arranged for them, 
while, at the same time, as he advanced into the body of his 
work and was called on to account for the war with Francei 
and describe the batties of St Quentin and Gravelines, he, as 
it were, inevitably fell into tiie more serious tone of history, 
which had been so long familiar to him. The transition, there- 
fore, was easy, and was besides so appropriate, that I think a 
change of purpose was hardly detected. One effect of it,' how- 
ever, was soon perceptible to himself. He liked his work 
better, and carried it on with the sort of interest which he 
always felt was important, not only to his happiness, but to his 
success. 

From this time forward — that is, from the period of his 
return home — his correspondence becomes more abundant 
This was natural, and indeed inevitable. lie had made ac- 
quaintances and friendships in England, which led to such 
intercourse, and the letters that followed from it show the 
remainder of his life in a light clearer and more agreeable 
than it can be shown in any other way. Littie remains, 
therefore, but to arrange them in their proper sequence. 

TO MR. FOBD. 

Pbptkrbll, Mass., U. S., Octooer 12, 1860. 
Here I am, my dear Ford, safe and sound in my old country quarters, with 
leisure to speak a word or two to a friend on the other side of the Atlantie. 
I Imd a voyage of thirteen days, and pretty good weather for the most 
part, considering it was the month when I had a right to expect to be 
tiiniblod al)out nuloly by tlio equinoctial gales. Wo had some rough 
gales, and my own company were too much damaged to do much for mo. 
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But angel woman/CM blon berl alwayi oomei when she is wanted,— 
and aomedmes when she ia not, — and I ibond one in a piettj little Yan- 
kee ladj, who bad the twofold qualifications of being 8alt-water-proof, and 
of being a good reader. 80, thanka to her, I tm?oUed through " Vanity 
¥§k" for Sit leoond time, and throngh Camming's Afirican exploits, 
qoite new to me. And so killing his lions helped me to kill mj time ; 
tiie worst enemy of the two. It was with a light heart, however, that I 
descried the gray rocks of my native hmd again, 

• • • • • 

I am now about forty miles firom town, on my old ikmily acres, wfaidi 
do not go back to the time of the Norman conquest, though they do to 
that of the Aborigines, which is antiquity for a country where tliore are 
no entails and the son seldom sits under the shadow of the trees tliat his 
iSither planted. It is a plain New Enghmd form, but I am attached to it» 
for it is connected with the earliest recollections of my childhood, and the 
mountains that hem it round look at me with old fomillar fiices. I have 
bad too many firiends to greet me here to have as much time as I could 
wish to myself, but as I wander through my old haunts, I think of the 
past summer, and many a friendly countenance on the other side of the 
water comes before mo. Tlien I think of the ptoasant hours I have had 
with yon, my dear Ford, and of your many kindnesses, not to bo foigot- 
ton; of our merry Whitebait food witli John Murmy, at Royal Oroon- 
wich, which you are to immortaliio one day, you know, in Uio " Quar* 
teriy," 

** So savage and tartarly.** 

And that calls to mfaid that prince of good follows, Stirling, and the last 
agreeable little dinner we three had together at Lockhart's. Pray remem- 
ber me most kindly to the gveat Aristtfch and to Stirling. That was not 
my final parting with the latter worthy, for he did me the favor to smoke 
me.into the little hours the morning before I lefb London for my country 
campaign. And I had tlie pleasure of a parting breakfast with you, too, 
in Brook Street, as you may recall, on my return. Qod bless you both I 
Some day or other I shall expect to see you twain on this side of the 
great salt lake, if it is only to hunt the grizxly bear, of wliich amiable 
sport John Bull will, no doubt, become very fond when Gumming has 
Ulled all the lions and camelopards of the Hottentot country. 

In about a fortnight I shall leave my naked woods for the town, and 
then for the Cdaas tk Etpana, And when I am fairly in harness, I do 
not mean to tliink of anytliing else ; not even of my cockney friends in 
the great-little isle. If there is any way in which I can possibly be of use 
to you in die Now World, yon will not fail to toll mo of it with all frank- 
ness. Tray rouiombor mo most kindly to your daughters. 

Y mando siempre su amigo quien le quiere do todo corazon 
Y. S. M. B. 

GuiLLSRMO H. Frbsoott. 
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TO THB EABL OF CARLISLE. 

BosTOH, Norembor 12, 186<K 
Mt dbab Cablislb, 

I have the pleasure of sending yon Allston's Sketches, of which I spoke 
to yon. They are the first dranf^hts of some of his best pictures ; among 
them the " Uriel/' which the Duchess of Sutherland has at Trentham. 
Generally, howoTcr, they have remained mere sketches which the artist 
never worked up into rrgnlar pictures. Thoy have lioon much ostoomod 
by ilio critics hero as fnio studies, and tlio execution of tliis woric was in- 
trusted to two of our best engravers. One of them is exoeilent with 
crayons ; * quite equal to Richmond in the portraits of women. 

I now and tlien gfii a reminder of the land of roast mutton by the 
sight of some one or other of your oountrymen who emeiges from the 
steamers that arrive hero every fortnight We are, indeed, one family. 
Did I ever repeat to you Allston's beautiful lines, one stansa of the three 
which he wrote on the subject! LavoUkI 

'* While the maonors, while the arts, 
That mould a nntion*8 soul, 
Still oUnff around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint coraraunion breakfaig with the sun, 
Tet still firom either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 
More audible than speech: 
• We are (m«.» " 

Is it not good 1 

Farewoll, my dear friend. I tliink of yon mixod np with Castle How- 
ard and bravo old Naworth, and many a pleasant recollection. 
Once more, mo can, addio. 

Always thine, 

Wx. H. Fbmoott* 

FROM MR. LOCKHART. 

Mt dbab Ms. Prbscott, 

Your basket of canvas-backs arrived here a day after your note, and 
the contents thereof proved to be in quite as good condition as they could 
ha^-e been if shot three days before in Leicestershire. I may say I had 
never before tasted the dainty, and that I think it entirely merits its repu- 
tation ; but on this last head, I presume the ipie dixit of Master Ford is 
*< a voice double as any duke's." 

Very many tluinks for your kind recollections. I had had very pleasing 
accounts of you add other friends from Holland on his return from his 
rapid expedition. He declares that, except the friends, he found every- 
thing so changed, that your country seemed to call for a visit once in five 
years, and gallant is ho in his resolution to invade you again in 1855. I 

* Cheney. 
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with I ooold matter Idfure or pluck, or both, for tnch tn adTmtiirB. Lei 
me hope meanwhile that long era 'S5 we maj again tee 70a and ETerett 
and Ticfcnor here, where inrelj 70a mnat all feel rerj tokiabl j at Aonc. 
Belieye me alwayi Tery einoerelj joon, 

J. Q. LoOKBAXt. 
Deeember 27,1880. 

TO THE BABL 07 OABLISLB. 

Boeiox, January 14, IWL 
Mt diab CASUiui, 

I have the pleasure of tending you by thit tteamer a work of which I 
happen to have two oopiet, containing the portraits of tome doien Yankee 
notabilities, which may perhaps interest you. The likenesses, taken fiom 
daguenotypes, are sometimes frightfully, odiously like. But some of the 
heads, as those of Taylor, our present President, besides being time, are 
not unpleasing likenesses. The biographical sketches are written for the 
most part, as you will see, in the Bicles vein. My eiBgy was taken in 
New York, about an Iiour before I sailed for England, when I had rather 
a rueful and hickadoisical aspect. The biographical notice of mo is Iiettcr 
done than most of them, in point of literary execution, being written by 
our friend Ticknor. 

Pray tluuik your brother Cluu^oi for lib kiudnoit in sending mo out tlio 
reports of your Lectures. I, as well as the rest of your friends hero, and 
many more that know you not, have read them with great pleasure, and, 
I trust, edification. The dissertation on your trayels hat been reprinted 
all oyer the country, and, at for at I know, with entire commendation. 
Indeed, it would be churlish enough to take exception at the yery liberal 
and charitable tone of criticism which pervades it. K yon are not blind 
to our defects, it gives mudi higlior value to your approbation, and you 
are no nifjjranl of tliat, certainly. Kvon your rollcctioiis on the Utick 
phigue will not bo tukou ainiss by tlie Suutli, since tliuy are of Uiat abstract 
kind which can luu^dly bo contested, while you do not poss judgment on 
the peculiar difficulties of our jHwition, which considerably disturlis tlio 
general question. Your remariu on me went to my licart. They were 
just what I would wish you to have said, and, as I know they came from 
your heart, I will not thank you for them. On the whole, you have set 
an excellent example, which, I trust, will be followed by otlicrs of your 
order. But few will have it in their power to do good as widely as you 
have done, since there are very few wliose remarks will be read as exten* 
tively, and with the tame avidity, on both tidet of the water^ 

TO THE EABL OF CABLISLE. 

BosTOif, U. S., January 27, 186L 
Mt dear Carlisub, 
I wrote yon from the country that, when I returned to town, I thonld 
lote no time in endeavoring to look up a good painting of the Fallt of 
Niagara. I have not neglected thit; but, though I found it easy enough 
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to got jwintingB of tbo granil catAmct, I hnro not till latolj been able to 
meet with what I watitod. I will toll yoa how this carao abont When 
Bulwer, yoor Minister, was hore, I asked him, as ho has a good taste in 
the arts, to see if he could meet with any good picture of Niagara while 
he was in New York. Some time after, he wroto me that he had met 
with ** a Tory beautiful picture of the Falls, by a Frenchman." It so 
happened, that I liad seen this same picture much commended in the New 
York papers, and I found that the artist's name was Lobron, a person of 
whom 1 hA|>|wii04l to know somotliing, as a lottor from tlio Viscount San- 
tnrcm, in I'aris, commended him to mo as a ** very distinguished artist," 
but the note arriying last summer, while I was absent, I had never seen 

Mr. Lcbron. I requested my friend, Air. , of New York, on whose 

judgment I place more reliance than on that of any other counoissoor 
whom I know, and who has himself a Tory pretty collection of pictures, to 
write me his opinion of the work. He fully confirmed Bulwo^s report ; 
and I accordingly bought the picture, which is now in my own house. 

It is abont five feet by throe and a half, and exhibits, which is tliemost 
diflicnlt thing, an entire now of die Falls, both on tlio Canada and Amor> 
icnn side. The great dilHculty to overcome is tho milky simllownoss of 
the waters, wliore tlie foam diminishes so much tho apparent lioight of the 
cataract I think yon will agree that the artist has managed this very 
well. In the distance a black thunderstorm is bursting over Qoat Island 
and the American Fails. A steamboat, «« The Maid of the Mist," which 
lias boon plying for some years on the. river below, forms an object bj 
which the eye can measure, in some degree, the stupendous proportions 
of the cataract On the edge of the Uorseshoo Fall is the fragment of a 
ferry-boat which, more than a year since, was washed down to the brink 
of tho pro(*ipiro, and has boon thore dotoinod until within n wcok, when, I 
SCO by tho papers, it bos boon carried over into tlio abyss. I mention those 
little incidents that you may understand tliom, being somotliing diflbront 
from what jron saw when you wore at Niagara ; and perhaps yon may 
recognize some change in the form of tho Table-Ilock itself, some tons of 
which, carrying away a carriage and horses standing on it at the time, 
slipped into the gulf a year or more since. 

I shall send the painting out by the " Canada," February 12th, being 
the first steamer which leaves this port for Liverpool, and, as I have been 
rather unlucky in some of my consignments, I think it will be as safe to 
address tlio box at once to jrou, and it will await your order at Liverpool, 
wlicro it will proliably arrive tho latter part of Fobniory. 

I shall bo much disappointed if it doWi not ploaso you well enough to 
hang upon your walls as a faithful representation of the great cataract ; 
and I trust you will gratify me by accepting it as a touvenir of your friend 
across tlio water. I assure yon it pleases me mnch to think there is any- 
thing I can send you from this quarter of the world which will give yoa 
pleasure. 

Pray remember me most affectionately to your mother and sbter, who« 
I suppose, are now in town with yon. 

And believe me, dearest Carlisle, 

Ever fiuthfnlly yonn, 

W. H. FAisootT. 
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TO THE EABL OF CABLISLB. 

B<MTO«,lfa7i9,18<l. 
Mt dbar Oarubui, 

I am off in a couple of days for the great cataract I like to rofteili 
m 7 reooUectioiia of it CTerj fow yean bj a Tiait in person ; and I haTe a 
pleasant party to accompany mel I wish yon were one of them. How I 
shoald like to stroll through tlie woods of Gk>at IsUind with yoa, my dear 
Carlisle, and talk OTor the pleasant past, made so pleasant the last year by 
yon and years. By the by, tlie Duke of Argyll sent me an address wliieli 
he made some time since at GbMgow, in which he made the kindest men- 
tion of me. It wai a reiy senaible discourse, and I think it would be well 
for the oonntry if more of the aristocracy were to follow the example, 
which you and he ha?e set, of addressing the people on other topics besides 
those of a politi6al or agricultural nature, — the two great hobbies of 
John BulL 

80 yon pereeiye Sumner Is elected after twenty ballothigs. His posi- 
tion will bo a difficult one. Ho represents a coalition of the Democratic 
and Free-Soil parties, who ha?o littb relation to one another. And in 
tlie Senate the particuUur doctrine which he avows iliids no favor. I 
belioTe it will prove a beil flUed more with tlioms tluin witli roses. I hail 
a long talk with him yesterday, and I tliiiik he fools it liimsulf. It Is to 
his credit that ho has not committed himself by any concessions to secure 
his election. The difficulty with Sumner as a statesman is, that he aims 
at the greatest abstract good instead of the greatest good practicable. By 
such a policy he misses even this lower mark ; not a low one either for a 
philanthropist and a patriot 

You and your friends still continue to manage the ship notwithstanding 
the rough seas you have had to encounter. I shoald think it must be a 
perplexing office until your parties assume some more determinate charac- 
ter, so as to throw a decided support into the government scale. 

Pray remember me most afibctionotely to your mother and to Lady 
Mary, and to the Dudiess of Sutherbnd, whom I suppose you see often, 
and believe me, my dear Oarlisle, 

Always most afiec^nately your friend, 

W. H. Pbbboott. 

TO IQtS. MELMAN. 

BoaroH, February 16, 1862. 

How kind it was in yon, my dear Mrs. Milmon, to write me such a 
good letter, and I am afraid yon will think little deserved by mo. But if 
I have Dot writteu, it is not that I have not tliought often of the happy 
days I have passed in your society and in that of my good friend tlie 
Dean, — Qod bless you both 1 You congratulated me t>n the engagement 
of my daughter.* It is a satisfactory circumstance for us every way ; and 

* His only daughter to Mr. James Lawrence, eldest son of Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, who was then Minister of the United States in London. 
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the chfumcter of Htwjkmc^ is rach, I bolioTe, m to promiio as much hap- 
piness to tlic union as ono could oxpoct. Tot it is a hard thing to part 
with a daughter, ^ an only daughter, — the light of one's home uid one's 
heart The bojrs go off, as a thing of course ; for man is a migratorj 
animal. But a woman seems part of the household fixtures. Yet a little 
reflection makes us feel that a good connection is far better than single 
blessedness, especially in our country, where matrimony is the destiny of 
so nearly all, that the few exceptions to it are in rather a lonely and 
anomalous ixMition. 

What a delightful tour yon must have had in Italy 1 It reminds me of 
wandering OTer the same sunny land, fire and thirty years ago, — a pro- 
digious reminiscence. It is one of the charms of your situation that yon 
have but to cross a narrow strait of some twenty miles to find younelf 
transported to a region as unlike your own as the moon, — and, to say 
truth, a good deal more unlike. This last coup tPOat shows, as Scribloras 
snys, 

*' None but themselves can be their parallel.*' 

I am very glad to learn froni your letter that the Dean is making good 
progress in the continuation of his noble work. I have always thought it 
very creditable to the government that it has bestowed its church dignities 
on one so liberal and tolerant as your husband. I do not think tluU the 
royal patronage always dares to honor those in the Church, whom the 
world most honors. ^ 

Have yon seen Macaulay of latol He told me that he should not 
probably make his bow to the public again before 1853. It seems,that his 
conjecture was not wrong, the false newspapers notwithi^tAnding. But one 
learns not to liolieve a thing, for the reason that it is affirmed in tlie news- 
papers. Our former Minister, Bancroft, has a volume in the press, a con- 
tinuation of his American history, which will serve as a counterpart to 
Lord MjUioii's, exhibiting tlie otlier side of the tapestry. 

I hope history is in possession of all the feuds that will ever take phioe 
between the two kindred nations. In how amiable a way the correspond- 
ence about the Prometheus has been conducted by Lord Granville I John 
Bull can afford to make apology when he is in the wrong. The present 
state of things in Europe should rather tend, to draw the only two great 
nations where constitutional liberty exists more closely together. 

I am very glad that our friend Mr. Uallam is to have tlie satisfactioii 
of seeing his daughter so well married; Ho has had many hard blows, 
and this ray of sunshine will, I hope, light up his domestic hearth for the 
evening of life. Pray present my congratuUtions most sincerely to him . 
and Miss Ilalkim. 

We are now beginning to be busy with preparations for my daughter's 
approaching nuptials, which will take place, probably, in about a month, 
if some Paris to^ry, fiimiture, &c., as indispensable as a bridegroom or 
a priest, it seems, come in due time. The af&ir makes a merry stur in 
our circle, in the way of festive parties, balls, and dinners. But in truth 
tliere is a little weight lies at the bottom of my heart when I think that 
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the leat at bor own board ii to be fororer meant Tot it ii bat a migra- 
tion to tho next street How can parents consent to a matcb tbat placet 
an ocean betwixt tbem and their cliildren 1 

Bat I most bring my prosj talk to a close. I feel, now that I have mj 
pen in hand, that I am bj jour side, with joar hasband and joar familj, 
and oar friends the Lyolls; or perhaps rambling orer the gronnds of rojal 
Windsor, or throogh dark passages in the Tower, or the pleasant hannts 
of Richmond Hill ; at the genial table of the charming lady '* who came 
ont in Qnoen Anne's day," or many other places with wliich yoor memorj 
and yoar hasband's, your kindly coantcnauoos and delightful talk, are all 
associated. When I lay my lioad on my pillow, tlio forms of the dear 
friends gatlior round mo, and sometimes I Imve tlio good luck to see them 
in midnight risions, — and I wake up and find it all a dream. 

Pray remember me most kindly to the Dean and your sons, and to 
Xadj Lyell, whom, I suppose, you often see, and beUeye me, my dear 
Mrs. lifilman. 

Always most affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. FftBSOOTT. 
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BosTOir, April 7, 1861. 
DmuoBST CARUiUi, 

Lawrence wrote nft a little while since that yoa remarked yoa could 
now say for once that I was in your debt It may be so ; but I wonder 
if I haye not given yon two to one, or some such odds. But no matter ; 
in friendship, as in love, an exact tally is not to be demanded. 

Since I had Uist the pleasure of hearing from you, there has been a 
great revolution in your affairs, and the ifw have become ovts. Is it not 
an awkward thing to be obliged to face about, and take just the opposite 
tacks ; to be always on the attack instead of the defence I What a 
change I First to break with your Minister of Foreign Aifiurs, wlio was 
in so much glory, fighting the battle so stoutly when I was in London I 
And tlien to break up altogether, and surrender the field to the Protec- 
tionists I We are most of us protectionists, more or less, in my part of 
the country, with which doctrines I found very little sympathy when I 
was in England. I wonder if that policy can possibly get the upper hand 
again with you. The revocan gradum is always a difficult stop, more dif- 
ficult than any two forward. Can the present Cabinet possibly stand on 
one leg, and that the lame one of protection 1 We at the North have 
long been trying to got the scale of duties raised, but in vain. Nil rs- 
trorsum. What hot work you will have in the coming election I It would 
be almost worth a voyage to see. Yet I doubt if any candidate will 
spend a hundred Uiousand upon it, as wus tho case, I believe, in your own 
county not many years ago. 

Sumner has not been anxious to make a display in Congress. In this 
he has judged well. The session has been a tame one, so fax. He made 
a short speech on the Kossuth business, and a very good one ; — since 
that» a more elaborate effort on the distribation of onr wild lands, so as to 
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faTor the new, ansettled States. AccordiDg to our waj of thhiUiig, ho 
wai not 80 faccessful here. I soppoae he proridee yon with hU parlia- 
mentarj eloquence. We are expecting Kowuth here before long. I am 
glad he takes ni laat I should be sorry that we should get into a scrape 
by any ill-advised enthusiasm. He has been preaching up doctrines of 
intenrention (called by him non-intenrontion) by no means suited to our 
policy, which, as our position afibrds us the means of keeping alooi, 
should be to wash our hands of all the troubles of the Old World. 

What troubles yon are Imving now, in Franco especially. But totoIo- 
tion is the oondiUon of a Fronchman's existciico apparently. Can thai 
country long endure the present state of things, — the days of Angnstof 
CsBsar orer again ? 

llavo you soon Boncrol^'s now volume 1 J Uiink this yolumo, which 
has his cluuracteristic merits and defects, showy, sketchy, and full of bold 
specuUtions, will have interest for you. Lord Mahon is on the same 
field, surveying it from an opposite point of view. So we are likely to 
have the American Revolution well dissected by able writers on opposite 
sides at tlio same time. The result will probably be doubt upon every- 
thing. 

In the newspaper of to>day is a letter, to be followed by two others, 
addressed to Bryant, the poet-editor of the Now York " Evening Post," 
from Sparks, himself the editor of Washington's papers. I think you 
must have known Sparks liere. He is now the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the post occupied by Everett after his return. Sparks has been 
sharply handled for the oorruptiou of the original text of Washington, as 
appeared by comparisons of some of the originals witli his printed copy. 
Lord Mahon, among otiiers, has some severe strictures on him in his Isist 
volume. Sparks's letters are in vindication of himself, on the ground thai 
tlio alterations are merely verbal, to correct bad grammar and obvious 
blunders, which Washington would have corrected himself, had he pre- 
pared his corres|)ondonco for Uio press. Ho makes out a fair case for 
liinitMslf, and any one who knows the integrity of Sparks will give him 
credit for what he states. As he has some reflections upon Lord Mahon's 
rash criticism, as he terms it, I doubt not he will send him a copy, or I 
would do it, as I think he would like to see tlie explanation. 

I suppose you breakfast sometimes with Macaulay, and that he dines 
sometimes with yon. I wish I could be with you at both. I suppose he 
is busy on his new volume. When will the new brace be bagged ? I 
remember he prophesied to me not before 1853, and I was very glad to 
hear from liim, that his great success did not make him hurry over that 
historic ground. A year or two extra is well spent on a work destined to 
live forever. 

And now, my dear friend, I do not know tlmt there is anjrtliing hero 
that I can tell yon of tluit will much interest yon. I am poddering over 
my book ; still Phiiippizing. But " it is a far cry to Loch Awe " ; which 
place, far as it is, by the by, I saw on my last visit to Europe under such 
delightful auspices, with the Lord of the Campbells and his lovely lady, 
Go4l preserve thorn 1 I have boon quite industrious, for mo, tliis winter, 
in spite of hymeneal merry-making, and am now on my second volume. 
Bat it is a terrible subject, so large and difiuse, — the story of Buopo. 
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I toM Bontlejr to Mmd Lady Mary a copy of my « Muicollaniot " two 
iiiontlit finoOy which contahii an oiigraveil portrait of roo from a pirtnro 
by Phillipi, painted whon in London for Mr. Stirling. Tho engraying ia 
a good ono ; better, I suspoct, than tlio lilcoooM 

Ton will think, by tho length of my yam, that I really think yon ara 
returned to private life again, and have nothing in the world to do. Bat 
a boat of pleasant reooUe^ons gather ronnd me while I conyerM with yon 
acrofs the waten, and I do not like to break tlie spell. But it is time. 
I must not close without thanking you for the kind congratulations which 
you sent me some weeks since on my daughter's approaching nuptials. 
It is all over now, and I am childless, and yet fortunate, if it must be so. 
Does not your sister the Dudiess port with her Uist unmarried daughter 
very soon 1 The man is fortunate, indeed, who is to have such a bride. 
Plray say all that is kind for me to the Duchess, whoso kindness to me is 
amongthemostcherishedof my recollections in my pleasant visit to meny 
*BngUnd. 

Farewell, dear Cariisle. Bellevo me always 

Affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. FsMOon. 



TO LADT LTELL. 

BosTOM, AprU 18, IWS. 

Mt DBAS LaDT LtBLL, 

Since I last wrote, we have had another wedding in my family, as yoa 
have no doubt heard. Indeed, you prove how well you are posted up 
about us, and the kind part you take in our happiness, by the little miKvaiir 
which you sent to lixzy at the time of the marriage.^ We like to have 
the sympathy of those who are dear to us in our joys and our sorrows. 
I am sure wo slioll always have yours in l)otli, thou}^i I ho|K> it will Iw 
long before we have to dmw on it for tlie loiter. Yet wlioii did tlio sun 
shine long without a cloud, — lucky, if witliout a tempest We have luui 
one doud in our domestic circle the last fortnight, in the state of my 
mother's health. She was confined to the liouao tliis spring by an injury, 
in itself not important, to her log. But the inaction, to whi<£ slie is so little 
accustomed, has been followed by loss of strength, and she does not rally as 
I wish she did. Should summer ever bless us, of which I have my doubts, 
I trust slie will regain tlio ground she has lost But I guess and fear I 
Eighty-five is a heavy load ; hard to rise under. It is like the old man in 
the Arabian Nights, ^at poor Sinbad could not shake off from his shoulders. 
Elisabeth's marriage lus given occasion to a good deal of merry-making, 
and our little society has been quite astir in spite of Lent Indeed, tho 
only Fast-day whicli tlio wicked Unitarians keep is that appointed by tlio 
Qovemor as the ** day of fasting, humiliatioo, ond prayer." It comes 
always in April. We keep it so appropriately, that I could not help re- 
marking the other day, tliat it would be a pity to have it abolished, as we 
have so few fiu days in our country. 

^ The marriage of his only daughter to Mr. Lawrence, abneady mentiooadt 
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185S. 

PounOAL OpIHIOKS. — GORRBSFOHDBHOB WITH Mb. BaHOBOFT, Mb. Et- 
BRBTT, ABD Mb. SUMBBB. — COMYBBSATIOir OB POUTIOAL SUBJBOn. 

OF Mr. Presoott's political opinions there is little to be said. 
That he was sincerely and faithfully attached to his coun- 
try — to his whole country — nobody ever doubted who heard 
him speak on the subject. His letters when he was in Eng- 
land, flattered as few men have been by English hospitality^ 
are as explicit on this point as was Uie expression of his every- 
day feelings and thoughts at home. But, with all his patriotio 
loyalty, he took little interest in the passing quarrels of the 
political parties that, at different times, divided and agitated 
the country. They were a disturbing element in the quiet, 
earnest pursuit of his studies ; and such elements, whatever 
they might be, or whencesoever they might come, he always 
rejected with a ]>cculiar sensitiveness ; anxious, under all cir- 
cninstaiiccs, to maintain the even, happy state of mind to 
wliich liis nature seemed to entitle him, and which he found 
important to continuous work. He was wont to say, that he 
dealt with political discussions only when they related to events 
and persons at least two centuries old. 

Of friends who were eminent in political affairs he had not 
a few ; but his regard for them did not rest on political grounds. 
With Mr. Everett, whom he knew early during his college life, 
and who, as Sccretaiy of State, represented the old Whig par- 
ty, he had always the most kindly intercourse, and received 
from him, as wo have seen, wliile that gentleman was residing 
in Italy in 1840 and 1841, and subsequently while he so ably 
represented the United States as our Minister iq London, effi- 
cient assistance in collecting materials for the ''History of 
Philip the Second.'* With Mr. Bmicrofl, who liiul an inherited 
claim on his regard, and whom he knew much from 1822, he 
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atood in reladoiiB somewhat more intimate and familiar, and 
always maintained them, though he never sympathized with 
his friend in the deddedlj democratical tendencies that have 
mariLed his hrilliant career as a statesman. With Mr. Sumner 
his personal acquaintance began later,— ^ not till the return of 
that gentleman finom Europe m 1840 ; but finom the first, it 
was cordial, and in the last two or three years of his life he 
took much interest in the questions that arose about Kansas, 
and voted for Mr. Fremont as President in preferraioe to either 
of the other candidates. During his whole life, however, he 
bebnged essentially, both in his political feelings and in his 
political opinions, as his father always did, to the oonservativey 
school of Washington and Hamilton, as its doctrines are re- 
corded and developed in the << Fedendist* 

With the three eminent men just referred to^ whom all will 
recognixo as marking with tlie lustre of their names tlie oppo- 
site comers of tlie equilateral triangle formed by the three 
great political parties tliat at diflbrent times during Mr. Pros- 
oott's life preponderated in the countiy, he had a correspond- 
ence, sometimes interrupted by the chimging drcum^ances of 
their respective positions, but always kindly and interesting. 
The political questions of the day i^peared in it, of course, 
occasionally. But whenever this occurred, it was rather by 
accident than otherwise. The friendship of the parties had 
been built on other foundations, and always rusted on them 
safely. 

The earliest letters to Mr. Bancroft tliat I have seen are 
two or three between 1824 and 1828 ; but they are unimpor- 
tant for any purposes of biography. The next one is of 1881, 
and is addr^sed to Northampton, Massachusetts, where Mr* 
Bancroft then lived. 

TO MB. BANCBOFT. 

BotTOH, Aprfl 80, 1881. 
Mt dbab Fribitd, 

Wo Jog on in much the same way here, and, as we are none of oi 
Jacksonists, care little for the upsetting of cabinets, or any other mad 
pranks, which doubtless keep you awake at Northampton, for I perceivd 
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70a are doing m mvnj a misguided man has done before yon, qnittSng 
the sweets of letters for the Uiomj path of politics. I mnst say I had 
rather drill Greek and Latin into little boys all my life, than take np with 

tliis trade in our country. Uowover, so does not tliink Mr. , nor 

Mr. , nor Mr. ix., Ac., iuc., who are mnch better qualified to cany 

oflT all tlie priies in literature tlian I can be. Your article on the Bank 
of tlie United States produced quite a sensation, and a considerable con- 
tmrioty of opinion.' Wlicre will you break out nextl I did not tliink 
to SCO you turn out a flnaiiricr in your old age 1 I have just rci-orcrod 
fn>tn a fit of sickness, which luis confined mo to my bed for a fortnight 
I think tlie weather will confine me to the house another fortnight Do 
you mean to make a fiying trip to our latitudes this vacation 1 We 
should be gUd to see you. In the mean time I must beg you to commend 
me to your wife, and beliero me. 

Most afiectionately your friend, 

Wm. H. Fbmoott. 

TO MB. BANCBOFT. 

PsprsRSLii^ Ootober 4, 1887. 

Mt DBAS BaMOHOPT, 

Since we returned here, I have run through your second rolume with 
much pleasure.* I had some misgirings that the success of the first,' and 
still more that your political hobbyism, might have made yon, if not 
careless, at least len eUUwrate. But I see no symptoms of it On the 
contrary, you have devoted Apparently ample investigation to all tlie great 
topics of iiilcrust The )Mirt yuti Imvo (lcscaiitc<l on less copiously Uuui I 
liiul nntid|)alod — perhaps from what I hod heard you say yourself — was 
the clinmctcr and holiits of the Aborigines ; hut I don't know tluit you 
have not given as ample sfmce to them — considering, aAer all, tliey are 
but incidcutal to the main subject — as your canvas would allow.* Yoa 
certainly have contrived to keep the reader wide awake, which, consider- 
ing that the summary nature of the work necessarily excluded the interest 
derived from a regular and circumstantial narrative, is a great thing. As 
yon have succeeded so well in this respect, in the comparatively barren 
parts of the subject, you cannot fiiil as yon draw nearer our own times. 

I see yon are figuring on the Van Buren Committee for concocting a 
public address. Why do yon coquet with such a troublesome termagant 
M |K)litics, when tlie glorious Muse of History opens her arms to receive 
yuii 1 I vnn'i say I romprohend tlie fascination of such a mistress ; for 
which,*! BupiKMO, you will commiserate me. 

Well, I am just ready to fiy from my perch, in the form of three pon- 

1 An article In the ** North American Review,*' by Mr. Bancroft 
• Then jnut published. 
« Published In 1884. 

4 The sketch of the Indians was reserved for Mr. Bancroft's third ▼olnmei 
and was, in fact, made with a great deal of ears. 

15 T 
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deront oeteToi. Don't yoa think thore will be a groat oagernon to paj 
•e?on dollan and a half for an anld warld's talo of the fiAoonth oeotniy, 
in theie rub-and-go timoi 1 * Ton aro more fortunate than I, ibr all who 
have bought your lint, will nocoMarily buy tlio looond Yolume; as sub- 
■criben to a railroad aro obliged to go on deeper and deeper with the 
creation of new ftock, in order to make the old of any Talue, ai I have 
found by precioua experienoo. Nevertlielois, I ehall take the field in Do- 
oomber, Dto voienie^ aU being in raadinow now for striking ofi*, except tlie 
Daoer. 

With the sinoero hope that your fiunily continue in health, and that you 
may be blessed yourself with good health and rostorod spirits, I am 
Btct truly yours, 

Wn. H. FaiaooTT. 



TO MB. BANCROFT. 

Saturday P. M. (indorsed May 6, 18S8.) 
DiAm Bamosoft, 
I rotum tlie roriew with my hearty tluuiks.* I think it is one of the 
most doUglitful tributes ever paid by frioiidsliip to autlioFship. And I 
tliiiik it is written in your very lm|iplost niiiiiiior. I do not ImIiovo, in in- 
timating it so, I am misled by the subject, or tlio writer, for I liave not 
been ?ery easy to please on the scoro of puffii, of which I have had full 
measuro, you know, from my good-natured ftiends. But the style of the 
piece is gorgeous, without being over-loaded, and the tone of sentiment 
most ori^nal, without the least approach to extravagance or obscurity. 
Indeed, 5ie originality of the thouglits and the topics touched on consti- 
tute its great charm, and make the article, even at tliis eleventh hour, 
when so much has been said on tlie subject, liave all the frctfhnoss of nov- 
elty. In tliis I coufoitri, cuiisidcriiig how long it hud boon kept on tli» 
shelf, I am most agrooably disapiiointod. As to tlie length, it is, taken 
in connection with the sort of critique, just the thing. It will terrify none 
ftom venturing on it, and I am snro a man must bo without relish for the 
beautiful, who can ky it down without finishing. 
EaithfttUy yours, 

Wm. H. Phxsoott. 

F. S. There is one thing which I had like to have forf;otten, bnt 
which I shall not forgive. You have the effrontery to s|ioak uf my Imv- 
ii^; imssed Uio prime of life, some dozen ycuni ago. Why, my youllifiil 
friuiid, do yoa know wliot the prime of life ia ? Molicro shall tell yuii : 
** 116 bien 1 qa'est oe que celo, soixonte ana 1 C'est hi flcur de Tft^ cola." 
Prime of life, indeed 1 People will think the author is turned of seventy. 
He was a more discreet critic that called me " young and modett "I 

* There wore heavy financial troubles in the winter of 1887 - 8. 

• The article in the ** Demooratie Review," by Mr. Eonoroft, on the ** Fer- 
dinand and habeUa." It has been noticed oiiis, p. lOi. 
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TO BfB. BANCROFT. 

Thnndaj morning, Norember 1, 18S8. 
Dbak Banoboft, 
I rctarn jon Carlyle with mj tluuikB. I hare read m much of him aa 
I conld itand. After a rery candid desire to relish him, I most saj I do 
not At sll. I tliink ho has proceeded on a wrong principle altogether. 
The French Uovolution is a most lamentable comedj (as Nick Bottom 
miyii) of itMir, and m]nirc8 notliing Imt tlio simplmt stntcincnt of Tacts to 
frccxo onc*8 blood. To attempt to color bo higlilj what nature has al- 
ready orercolorod is, it appears to me, in rerj bad taste, and prodncos a 
grotcsqne and Indicrous ofibct, the very opposite of Uie sublime or beauti- 
ful. Then such ridiculous affectations of new-fangled words 1 Carljrle is 
CTen a bungler at his own business ; for bis creations, or rather combina- 
tions, in this waj, are the most discordant and awkward possible. As he 
runs altogether for dramatic, or rather picturesque effect, he is not to be 
challenged, I suppose for want of original views. This forms no part of 
liis plan. Ilis views certainly, as far as I can estimate tliem, are trite 
enough. And, in short, the whole tiling, in my bumble opinion, both aa 
to forme and to fond, is perfectly contemptible. Two or tliroe of his arti- 
cles in the Reviews are written in a much better manner, and with el0T»- 
tion of thought, if not with originality. But afiectation, 

" The trail of the serpent is over them all.*' 

Mercy on us, yon will say, what have I done to bring such a shower of 
twaddle about my ears 1 Indeed, it is a poor return for your kindness in 
lending me the work, and will discourage you in future, no doubt But 
to say truth, I have an idle hour ; my hooks are putting up.' 

Thierry I will keep longer, with your leave, lie says « he has made 
friends with darkness." Tliere are we brotlicrs. 

Faitlifully yours, 

Wm. n. Fbbsoott. 

TO BIB. SUMNER.* 

Boarov, April 18, 1889. 
Mt DBAS Sib, 
Our friend Hillard*read to me, yesterday, some extracts fhrai a recent 
letter of yours, in whidi yon speak of your interviews with Mr. Ford,** 

f For moving to town. 

• Iff. Sumner wim tlion In Europe, and Mr. Proscott was not yet person- 
ally acquainted with him. 

• George S. Hillord, Esq., author of the obarming book, ** Six Months in 
Italy,** first printed In 1868 In Boston, and subsequently in London, by Mur- 
ray, since which it has become a sort of manual for travellers who visit 
Florence nnd Rome. 

»• Alrondy iiotico<l for his review in tlie " London Qnarteriy '* of " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabeila," and for his subsequent personal friendship with Mr. 
rrosooit. 
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who if to wield the icalpiiig-kniib orer mj baDtling in the <« Qntiteri j." 
I CMinot raftain from thanldng yoa for yoor reiy efficient iLindnefe to- 
wiids me in this initaiioo, as well m for the rerj friendljr manner in which 
70a have enabled me to become acquainted irith tlie itate of opinion on 
the Uterarj meriti of mj History in London. It is, indeed, a rare piece 
of good fortune to be thus put in possession of the oridcal Judgments of 
the most cnltiTated society, who speak our natiYe language. Such Infor- 
mation cannot bo gatliorod from Itoviows and Magazines, which put on a 
sort of sliow dress for tlie public, and which are very often, too, oxccntol 
by inforior hands. Through my friend Tickuor, first, and sulisoqncntly 
tliroiigli yon, I have luul nil tlio light I vcuUX desire ; and I can liavo no 
doubt, that to the good-natnred offices of both of yon I am indebted for 
those pnofft^ in my fiiror, which go a good way towards ultimate success. 
I may truly say, that this success has not been half so grateftil to my leel- 
ings as the kind sympathy and good-will which the publication has drawn 
forth from my oountrymen, both at home and abroad. 

Touching the " Quarterly," I had half a mind, when I learned 

from your letters that it was to take up '< Fonlinand and Isabella," to 
■end out the last American edition, for the use of tlie reviewer (who, to 
Judge from his papers in the "Quarterly," has a quick scent for blemishes, 
and a very good knowledge of tlie Spanish ground), as it contains more 
than a hundred corrections of inadvertencies and blunders, chiolly verbal, 
in the first edition. It would be hard, indeed, to be damned for sins 
repented of; but, on tlie whole, I could not make up my mind to do it, 
as it looked something like a sop to Cerberus ; and so I determined to 
leave their Catholic Highnesses to their fiite. Thanks to your friendly 
interposition, I have no doubt, this will be better than they deserve ; and, 
■honld it be otherwise, I shall feel equally indebted to you. Any one who 
has ever hod a hand in concocting an article for a periodical knows ^nan* 
turn valet. But Uie ol voKKol know noUiing about it, and of all journals 
tlie " Edinbufgh" and tlie " Quarterly" have tlie most weight with the 
American, as with the English public. 

Yon ore now, I understand, on your way to Italy, after a campaign 
more brilliant, I suspect, than was ever achieved by any of your country- 
men before. Ton have, indeed, read a page of social life such as few 
anywhere have access to ; for your hours have been passed with the great, 
not merely with, those bom to greatness, but those who have earned it for 
themselves, 

** GoUa peona e colla spada.** 

In your progress through Italy, it is probable yon may meet with a 
Florentine nobleman, tlio Marquis Capponi.*^ Mr. Ellis," in a letter 
from Rome, infurmo(l mo, tliat lie was disposed to translate " Ferdinand 
and Isabella " into tlie Italian ; and at his suggestion I had a copy for- 
warded to him from England, and have also sent a Yankee one, as more 
free from inaccuracies. I only fear he may think it presnmptuous. He 

u The Marquis Qino Ospponi. See anie^ p. 176, note. 
u Bev. Dr. George £. £Uis, of Chorlestown, Mass. 
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had ntrtr mod Um book, and I can easilj dirrne fiftj reasonf whj ha 
would not choose to plagno bimaolf with the job of translating whmi he 
has seen it He is a man of great consideration, and probablj follj ooco- 
piod in other ways. But after the intimation which was given me, I did 
not choose to be deficient on mj part ; and I oulj hope lie maj under- 
stand, that I do not flatter m jself with the belief Uiat he will do anjthing 
more than take that sort of interest in the work which, as one of the lead- 
ing tatxms in Italjr, I should wish him to feel for it. I am sinoereljr 
desirous to hare tlio work known to Continental schobrs who take an 
interest in historical inquiries. I shall be obliged to you if jou will saj 
this much to him, should you fall in with him. 

I shall be further obliged to you, should you return to London, if yon 
will, before leaving it for the hist time, ascertain from Bentley whether ho 
is making arrangements for another edition, and in what style. I should 
be sorry to have the worii brought out in an inferior dress, for th^ sake of 
tlie loc/ier. Above all, he must got a rich portrait, couie que couU, of my 
lion)iiie. I have written liini to tliis oflfoct, and ho has promised it, bat 
*< it is a far cry to Loch Awe," and, when a man's publisher is throe thoii- 
SAiid miles oflf, ho will go his own gait I believe, however, he is disposed 
to do very fairly by mo. Thus you soo my gratitude for the post answers 
the Frenchman's definition of it, a lively sense of favors to come. I 
shall trust, however, witliout hesitation, to the same friendly spirit which 
you have hitherto shown for my excuse in your eyes. 

Adieu, my dear sir. With sincere wbhes that the remainder of your 
pilgrimage may prove as pleasant and profitable to you as the past must 
have been, I am (if you will allow me to subscribe myself) 
Very truly your obliged friend and servant, 

Wm. H. Fuboott. 

TO MK EVERETT." 

B08TDH, May 21, lUO. 
Mt DBAS Mr. Etbrbtt, 

I enclose a note to Mr. Grahame,^* who is now residing at Nantes for 
the benefit of his daughter's health, who, as Mr. Ellis informs me, if 
married to a son of Sir John HerscheL 

Touching the kind offices I wish from you in Paris, it is simply to 
ascertain if tlie Archives (the Foreign Archives, I Uiink they are called) 
under the rare of Mignet contain documents relating to Spanish history 
(lurinfT tlio roign of IMiilip the Second. A Mr. Tunibull," who, I soo, is 
iimv publishing his olisorvations on tliis country and Uio West Indies, 
assured me last year, that tlie French government under Bonaparte caused 
the pit|)cr8, or many of tliem, relating to this period, to be transferred 
from Simancas to the office in Paris. Mr. TumbuU has spent some time 
both in Bffadrid and Paris, and ought to know. If they are tliere, I should 
like to know if I can obtain copies of such as I should have occasion for, 

^ Mr. Everett was tlion about embarking for Europe. 

14 J. Grahamo, Km]., author of the History of tlie United States. 

M 1). Tiinibull, Esq., who published a book on Cuba, &c^ In 1840. 
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Mid I iHaII be obliged bj jonr adviging mo how tliif can bent be done. I 
•hall not attempt to make a collection, wliich will require simiUir opera- 
tions ill die prindiml cnpitala of Europe, till I hare leanit wliotlior I ttui 
•UGGOod in getting wluit ia now in Spain, which muiit be, after all, the 
principal d^dt. Mj suooeia in the Mexican collection affords a good 
angnry, but I fear the disordered condition of the Spanish archives will 
midu it rerj difficult In the Mexican aifiiir, the collections had been all 
made bj their own scholars, and I obtained access to them through the 
Academy. For the " Philip tlie Second " I must deal with the govern- 
ment. There is no hurry, you know, so that I b^ yon will take your 
own time and convenience for ascertaining tlie state of the case. 

I return yon the Lecture on Font, in which you have filled up the out- 
lines of your first Both have been read by me with much pleasure and 
profit ; Uiough it must be some years before I shall work in those mines 
myself, sslI must win the capital of Montezuma first 

I pray you to ofler my wife's and my own best wishes to BCrs. Everett, 
and with the sincere hope that you may have nothing but sunny skies and 
boon during your pilgvimage, believe me, my dear Mr. Everett, 
Most truly and faithfully yours, 

Wm. IL Pbmboott. 



FROM MB. EVBIIETT. 

Paus, July 27, 1840. 
Mt dbar Sir, 
I have lost no time in instituting inquiries as to the documents which 
may be accessible in Paris, on the subject of Philip the Second. My fint 
recourse was to Bf. Mignet • He is tlie keeper of the Archives in tlie De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. From him I learned tluit his department 
contains notliing older than tlio sovontoonth century. I learned, however, 
from himj tliat Napoleon, as Mr. Tnnibull itifonnod yon, caused not only 
a part, but the whole, of the archives of Simancas to lie transferred to 
Paris. On tlie downfall of tlie Empire, everything was sent back to 
Spain, excepting the documents rehUing to tlie Ilistory of France, which, 
somehow or other, remained. These documents are deposited in the 
Archives du Boyaumie, Hdtd Soubite, Among them is the correspondence 
of the successive Ministers of Spain in France with tlieir government at 
Madrid. These papers are often the originals ; tliey are not bound, nor 
indexed, but tied up in liastet, and M. Mignet represented the labor of 
exnmiuing them as very groat He showed me some of the bundles, 
which he hail been |)crinittc(l to lx)rrow from the Archive du Hoyftuiue, but 
I did not perceive wherein the peculiar difficulty of. cxaminuig ihcin con- 
sisted. He has examined and made extracts from a great mass of these 
documents for the History of the Reformation which he is writing. He 
showed me a large number of manuscript volumes, containing these 
extracts, which he had caused to be made by four copyists. Ho had also 
similar collections from Brussels, Cassel, and Dresden, obtained through 
the agency of the French Ministers at those places. I have made an 
arrangement to go to the Arduvei du /2oyatiine next week, and see tliese 
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docnmotitfl. I ihink M. Mignet told iho thoro wore newrlj throe himdrod 
bumllcg, and, if J inistako not, all oousisting of tlie conraspondonce of 
tho Ministers of Spain in Fnnoe. 

MjT next inquiry was at the BibUothhqm Royale.^ The maniiaaipts 
there are under the care of an excellent old friend of mine, Professor Hase, 
who, in the single visit I hare as jet marie to the library, did everytliing; 
in his power to facilitate roj inquiry. In this superb collection will, I 
think, be found materials of o(]ual importance to tliose contained in tJie 
Arrhim da Ixotfnm^e, A very consi<lcrable part of tlw correspondence of 
tlie French Ministers at Madrid and Brussels, for tho period of yoor 
inquiry, is preserved, — perhaps all ; and there are several misoeUaneoof 
pioces of great interest if I may judge by the titles. 



FROM MR. EYERBTT. 

Paku, August 22, 1840. 

Mt D*iJt 8lB, 

Since my former letter to you, I have made some further reeeaiehei, 
on tlie subject of materials for the History of Philip tho Socond. I passed 
a morning at the Archives du Boyaume, in the ancient HM SoubiBB, 
inquiring into the subject of tho archives of Simancas ; and in an inter- 
view with M. Mignot, ho was good enough to place in my hands a report 
made to him, by some one employed by him, to examine minutely into 
the character and amount of these precious documents. They consist of 
two hundred and eighty-four bundles, as I informed you in my former 
letter, and some of these bundles coht^n above a couple of hundred pieces. 
Tlicy are tied up and numliercd, according to some system of Simnish 
armiigcniont, the key of which (if tlicro over was any) is lost They do not 
appear to follow any order, either chronological, alphalietical, or tliat of 
Siibjc(*t8 ; and an ill-written, but pretty minute catnlogtie of some of tlio 
Ural bundlus in the series is the only guide to their contents. M. Mignot's 
amanuensis went tlirough the whole mass, and looked at each seporato 
pa|)cr ; and Uiis, I think, is the only way in which a perfectly satisfactory 
knowledge of Uie contents of the collection can be obtained. I had time 
only to look at two hundjps. I took them at a venture, being iMuaa A 
55 and A 56 ; selecting them, because I saw in the above-named catalogue 
thnt they contaitied papers which fell within tho period of the reign of 
riiilip the Second. I soon discovercil thnt these docniments we>o far from 
bciuf; confined to the corres|>ondonce of tho Simnish Ministers in Franco. 
On the coiitniry, I Iwlieve, not a pa{>er of that description was contained 
in the bundles I looked at. There were, however, a great number of 
ori;;innl Icttcre of Philip hiniself to his foreign Ministers. They appeared 
in some cases to lie original draughts, sometimes corrected in his own 
handwriting. Sometimes they were evidently the official copies, originally 
made for the purpose of being pre8erve4 in the archives of the Spani^ 
govenmicnt. In one case, a despatcJi, apparently prepared for transmis- 
sion, and signed by Philip, but for some reason not sent, was prosorvod 

!• Now tho nibUotkhqne ImpiriaU. 
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with the official copy. In loiiia cafes there wore lefcten in soreral difier- 
ent atates, froi^ a firrt draught, through one or two corrected forma, till 
the letter was reduced to a aadafactory condition. This was strikingly the 
case with the Latin letter to Elisabeth of Eughind, of S3d August, 1581, 
warmly expostnUting against the reception of Portuguese fugitives, and 
particularly Don Antonio, and throatoning war if his wishes wore not 
complied with. Further reflection, perhaps, conrinced Philip, that this 
kind of logic was not the best adapted to persuade Queen Elizabeth, and a 
draught of anotlier letter, mmut the throat, is found in the bundle. Of 
some of the letters of Philip I could not form a satisfactory idea wliotlior 
tliey were origiimls or copies, ami if tlie latter, in what stage prc|iarod. 
Those of tlib chiss luul an iudoraemont, ))urportiiig tlwt tlioy were •* in 
cipher," in whole or in part Whetlior they were dedpheriMl copies of 
originals in cipher, or whether the indonement alluded to was a direction 
to hare them put In cipher, I could not tell. It is, in hd, a point of no 
great importance,' though of some curiosity in the literary history of the 
materials. 

Besides letters of Philip, there are official documents and reports of 
almost erery description ; and I ahould tliink, from what I saw of the 
contents of tlie collection, tlwt they consist of the officul papers emanating 
horn and entering tlio private cabinet of the king, and filed away, tlie first 
in an antlientic copy, tlie lost in tlie original, from day to day. The let- 
ters of Philip, tliough not in his handwriting, wore evidently written 
under his dictation ; and I confess, the cursory inspection I was able to 
give them somewhat changed my notion of his character. I supposed ho 
left the mechanical details of government to his Ministers, but tliose papers 
exhibit ample proof that he himself read and answered the letters of his 
ambassadors. Whether, however, this was the reguUur official correspond- 
ence with the foreign Ministers, or a private correspondence kept up by 
the King, of which his Secretaries of State were uninformed, I do not 
know; but from indications, which I will not take up your time iu 
detailing, I should think the former. Among the papers is a holograph 
letter of Fhmcis the First to the wife of Charles the Fifth, after the 
treaty of Madrid, by wliich he recovered his liberty. They told me, at 
the Archives, that no obstacles existed to copying these documents, and 
that it would be easy to find persons competent to examine and transcribe 



TO BiR. EVERETT. 

Nahabt, September 1, 1840. 
Mt dbar Six, 
I have received your letter of the 27th of July, and it was certainly 
very kind of you to bo wiliiug to bury yourself in a musty heap of parch- 
ments so soon after your arrival in the most brilliant and captivating of 
European capitals. I should have asked it from no one, and should have 
been surprised at it in almost any other person. Your memoranda show 
that, as I had anticipated, a laige store of original materials for Philip the 
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Second's roign ft In the public libnriot there ; poetibl/ enough to anthoF. 
iu me to undertake the historj without other reflources, though ttill I can- 
not but luppoee that the Spanish archires must contain much of para- 
mount importance not existing elsewhere. I have received from Biiddlo- 
ton this very weelc a letter, informing mo that he and Dr. Lembke, roj 
agent in Madrid, have been promised the support of several members of 
government and influential persons in making the investigations there. 
By a paper, however, which he sends me from the archivav of Simancas, I 
fear, from the mnltitndo and disonlcrlj state of tlie papers, tlioro will !]« 
great oinbarrossmont in accomplishing my pur|)oso. 1 wrote some montlia 
since to Dr. Lembke, — who is a German scholar, very respectable, and 
a member of the Spanish Academy, and who has selected my documents 
for tlio '* Conquest of Mexico," — that, if I could get access to tlio Madrid 
libraries for the '* Philip the Second " documents, I should wish to com- 
plete tlie collection by the manuscripts from Paris, and should like to have 
him take charge of it. It so happens, as I find by the letter received 
from Middlcton, that Lerobko is now in Paris, and is making roscarclios 
relating to Philip the Second's reign. This is an odd circumstance, 
liombko tells him (Middlotun) lie has found many, and has selected some 
to Iks copied, and that he thinks he shall "be able to obtain Miguel's per- 
mission to have such documents as are useful to me copied from his great 
collection." 



TO M33L EVERETT. 

BoeroR, February 1, 1841. 
Mr DRAR Sir, 

I must thank you for your obliging letter of November 27th, in wldch 
you gave mo some account of your disasters by tlie floods, and, wono, 
from illness of your children. I trust tlie lost is dissipated entirely under 
tlie sunny skies of Florence. How the very thought of that lair city calls 
up the post, and brushes away the mists of a quarter of a century 1 For 
nearly that time has elapsed since I wandered a boy on the banks of the 
Amo. 

Here all is sleet and " slosh," and in-doors talk of changes, political 
not meteorological, when the ins are to turn ouU. There is some perplex- 
ity alx)ut a Senator to Congress, much increased by your absence and J. 
Q. Adams's presence. Abliott Lawrence, who was a prominent candidate, 
lias now witlidrawn. It seems moro fltting, indeed, that he should repre- 
sent us in the House than the Senate. Both Choate " and Dexter ** have 
been applied to, and declined. But it is now understood that Mr. C. will 
consent to go. The sacriflco is great for one who gives up the best prac- 
tice, perhaps, in tlie Commonwealth. 

If you remain abroad, I trust, for the credit of the country, it will be 
in some oflicial station, which is so often given away to unworthy par- 
tisans. There is no part of our arrangements, probably, which lowers ui 

IT The Hon. Rufns Choate. 

^ The Hon. Franklin Dexter, Mr. Presoott*s brother-in-law. 
15* 
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■o much in foreign estimation, m the incompetence, in one way or another, 
of our roprcsentativea abroad. 

I liave received the bookii from the Marqait Capponi of which he fpoke 
to jou, and also a very I^iud letter informing mo of tlie arrangcmeiils for 
the translation of the Catholic Kings into the beantiful tongae of Petrarch 
and Dante. I see, finom the Prospectus wliich he sends me, that I am 
much honored' by the company of the translated. The whole scheme is a 
magnificent one, and, if it can be cnrriud tlirough, caiinot fail to liavo a 
groat influence on tlie Italians, by introducing tliom to modes of tliiuking 
very diffi;ront finom their own. I suppose, however, tlie censorship still 
holds its shears. It looks as if the change so long desired in the copy- 
right laws was to be brought about, or the Associates could hardly exfMct 
indemnification for Uieir great expenses. Signer Capponi is, I believe^ a 
person of high aooomplisliments, and social as well as literary eminence. 
In my reply to him, I have expressed my satisfaction that he should have 
seen you, and taken the liberty to notice the position yon have occupied in 
your own country ; though it may seem ridiculous, or at least supeidBuous, 
from me, as it is probable he knows it from many other sources. 

I am much obliged by your communication respecting the « Relaxioni 
dcgli Ambasdatori Yeneti." It is a most important work, and I have a 
copy, sent me by Mariotti. The subsequent volumes (only throe are now 
published) will cover tlie reign of Philip tlie Second and supply most 
authentic materials for his history, and I must toko core to provide myself 
with them.^ When you visit liome, if you have any loiauro, I sluUl be 
obliged by your ascertaining if there are documents in tlio Vatican gcr- 
mane to this subject. Philip was so good a son of the Church, tliat I 
think there must be. Should you visit Naples, and meet with an old gen- 
tleman there. Count Camaldoli, pray present my sincere respects to him. 
Ho has done me many kind ofiicos, and is now interesting himself in get- 
ting some documents from the archives of the Dnko of Monto Leone, tlie 
roprcsonttttive of Cortds, who lives, or vegetates, in Sicily. 

Lcinbke is now in Paris, and at work for mo. Siiurks is also there, as 
you know, I sup|>ose. He has found out some rich deposits of menu- 
scu'ipts relating to Philip, in tlie ISritish Museum. The diflirully will lie, 
I fear, in Uie embarraa de richesaet. The politics of Spain in that reign 
were mixed up with those of every court in Europe. Isabel's were for- 
tunately confined to Italy and the Peninsula. 

I pray you to remember us all kindly to your wife, and to believe me, 
my dear Mr. Everett, 

Most truly your obliged fnend, 

Wm. H. Prbscott. 

IS The '* Rekzionl dogli Ambasciatori Veneti,** published by Professor 
Eugenio Alb^ri, of Florence, — a scholar whose learning fits him singularly 
for the task. The first volume was published in 1889, and I think the fif- 
teenth and last has recently appeared. Meantime Signor AIb6ri has edited, 
with excellent skill, the works of Galileo, In sixteen volumes, 1842-1866. 
He asshited Mr. Prescott in other ways. 
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FROM BfB. BYBRETT. 

Flobxrob, September SI, 1841. 
Mt DBAS Sib, 
I duly received your fsTor of the 80th of April. I deUjed answerioff 
it till I should have exocated your commiseioiis, which, npon the whole, I 
hftTC done to my satisfaction. 1 immediately aildrcssod a note to the 
Marquis Gino Capponi, omiiodyinfif the substance of what you say on the 
■nl»jix*t gf liiM oflcr to furnish you with copius of hiN " Venetian llcla- 
tions." lie was tlien absent on a journey to Munich, which I did not 
know at tlie time, lie has since returned, but I have not seen him. 
Since the loss of his sight, he leads a rery secluded life, and is, I think, 
rarely scon but at M. Viousseux's Thursday-evening Qmixnaxumei ; wliich, 
as I have been in tlio country all summer, I have not attAided. I infer 
from not hearing from him, that he thinks the ** Belasioni " will be pub* 
lislied within five years, and that consequently it will not be worth while 
to have tlicm transcrilx^d. But I shall endeavor to see him before my de- 
parture. Tlie Count Pietro Guicdardini readily placed in my hands the 
manuscripts mentioned by yon in yours of the 30th of April, which I 
have liad copied at a moderate rate of compensation. Tliey form two hnur 
drod pages of the common-sued foolscap paper, with a broad margin, but 
otherwise economically written, the linos near each other, and the hand 
quite close, tliough very legible. I accidentally fell upon copies of two 
autograph letters of Philip the Second, — the one to the Pope, the other 
to the Queen of Portugal, — on the subject of the imprisonment of Don 
Carlos, while I was in search of sometliing else in the Magliabecchian. 
They are not intrinsically very interesting. But, considering the author 
and the subjoct, as tlioy are short, each two imgos, I luul tliom copied. I 
experienced coiiHidorable difficulty in getting tlio document in tlie " Ar- 
chivio Mcdiceo " copied. For causes which I could not satisfactorily trace, 
tlie most wearisome delays were interposed at every step, and I despaired 
for some time of success. The Grand Duke, to whom I applied in per- 
son, referred tlie matter, Mritli reason, to Uie Minister. The Minister was 
desirous of obliging me, but felt it necessary to take the opinion of the 
Official Superintendent of the department, who happens to be the Attor- 
ney-Goncral, who is always busy with other matters. He referred it to 
the Chief Arcliivist, and he to the Chief Clerk. Fortunately the ArMno 
is quite near my usual places of resort ; and, by putting them in mind of 
tlie matter fnypicntly, I got it, afler six weeks, into a form in which the 
Minister, Prince Corsini, felt warranted in giving a peremptory order in 
my favor. 



FROM BfR. EVERETT. 

LowDOR, April 80, 1842. 
Mt dbar Sir, 
I have to thank you for your letter of the 37th March, which I have 
Just received, and I am afraid that of the 39th December, which you seal 
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mb hj Mr. Gajrangof, is aljo itfll to be acknowlodgod. After playing 
bo-peep with that gentleman all whiter, I requested him to give mo tlie 
CsTor of his oomponj at breakfast to-day. I had Mr. Halhim and Lord 
Mahon, who has been in Spain, with other friends, to meet him, and. 
Ibond him an exoeedinglj pleasant, intelligent person. I hope to see 
more of him during the summer, which he passes here. 

Mr, Rich sent me the other day a copy of the third edition of your 
book, for which I am truly obliged to you. I find your History wherever 
I go, and there is no American topic which is of^ener alluded to in all the 
dreles which I frequent, whether literary or fiuhionable. It is a matter 
of general regret that you are understood to pass over the reign of Charles 
the Fifth in your pUns for the future. Mr. Denison expressed liimself 
▼ery strongly ^to Uiat eflfoct the other day, and, though everybody does 
Justice to & motive as a feeling on your part, I must say that I have not 
conversed with a single person who thinks yon ought to consider the 
ground as preoccupied by Bobertson. He was avowedly ignoimnt of all 
the Qerman sources, had but partial access to the Spanish authorities, and 
wrote history in a manner which does not satisfy the requirements of the 
presei^t day. 

I am glad yon are not disappointed In tlie manuscripts I procured you 
At Florence. The aooonnt of the Tuscan Minister at Madrid is of course 
to be read with some allowance fbr the strong disposition he would have 
to see everything in the most fkvorable light, in consequence of his 
master's dedre to conciliate the fkvor of Philip the Second. The con- 
tents of the Archives of Simancas, which M. de Gkyangos will get you 
at Paris, whatever they may do for the moral character of Philip, will 
throw new light on his prodigious capacity for business. The conduct 
of the affiiirs of his mighty empire seems to have centred in his own 
person. 

Pray remember my wife and myself most kindly to your parents and 
Mn. Presoott, and believe me ever most fiuthfuUy yours, * 

Edwaxd Etbbbtt. 

TO MB. SUMNEB. 

Pbfpkbxll, September 11, 184S. 

Many thanks for yonr kind proposition, my dear Sumner. My wife's 
veto is not tlie only one to be deprecated in the matter.** You foigot the 
Conquistador ^ Cortds, a much more inexorable personage. He will not 
grant mo a furlough for a single day. In tnitli, n^uo, comimny, and tlio 
terrible IrttiuiUim \sfx\i ^ — u word of horror — liiivo ho mtoii iiKu my 
time of late, that I must Imckie on lutniuss now in guod eiinicst. I 
don't know anytliing tliat would please me better than tlie trip to New 
York with you, except, indeed, to shake hands once more with Morpeth. 
But that pleasure I must forego. I shall trouble you, however, with a 

M To visit New York with Mr. Sumner, In order to take leave of Lord 
Morpeth, then about to embark for England, 
ti Moving from Pepperoll to Boston, always annoyhig to him. 
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note to him, and will wnd it to 70a by tho SOth. If joa ahonM Imto 
iKforo tliAt, let mo know, ns I will not fail to write to him. IIo miut bo 
qoito aboriginal by this time." Pray get all the particulan of his toor 
out of him. 

Hero I am in the midst of green fields and misty moontains, absolotely 
revelling in the luxury of mstic solitude and study. Long may it bo 
before I slinll ho driven hack to tlie Jimiifm gtnpUumque RomaJ* 

]lomoml)er mo kindly to Liclwr and llillnni, and holiove mo, 
Etot faitlifally yours, 

Wm. H. Prmoott. 

TO MB. SUMNER. 

Pspfkhblu, Ootober 4, 184S. 

I am truly obliged to yon, my dear Sumner, for giving me tho carte <bt 
pmfs of tho Inst week so faithfully. Why, what a wodc you had of it 1 Ton 
ceitthntlctl our iiohio friend *s do|Nirturo** in ns jolly a style as any Iligh- 
landcr or son of green Erin ever did tlu&t of his friend's to tlie world of 
spirits, — a perpetual wnko, — wake, indeed, for you don't seem to have 
closed your eyes night or day. Dinners, breakfasts, suppers, ** each Hue," 
as Byron says, " still lovelier than the last." I am glad he went oflT 
under such good auspices, — New York hospitality, and yon to share il 
with him. Well, peace to his mema ! I never expect to see anotlier peer or 
commoner from the vaier4and whom I shall coUum to, as Madam B— 
says, half so much. 

I am pegging away at the Astecs, and should win the mural crown in 
throe months, were I to stay in these rural solitudes, where the only broak 
iM the plitpio of loKcr-writiuf^. But Bostiin ; the word (ximprolionds more 
impediments, more friends, more enemies, — alas 1 how alike, — tlian one 
could tell on his fingers. Addiol love to Ilillard, and, when you writer 
to Longfellow, whom I hopo Lord M. will see, and believe me 
Very affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Febsoott. 

TO BfB. EVERETT. 

Bonov, November 20, 1848. 
Mt DBAS Sir, 
It was very kind in you to write to me by the last steamer, when yon 
were snflering under tlie heavy affliction with which Providence has seen 
fit to visit you.* I believe there can scarcely be an 'affliction greater than 

M f^nl Morpctli had vlnitcd some of our North American Indians. 
" This quotation, oompariug Boston with Rome in its days of glory, 
reminds one irresiBtibly of the words of Yirgirs shepherd: — 

** Urb«m qamm dicant Romam, MeinNBe potavl, 
Stultos ego, halo noetno ilmttem.'* 

^ Lord Morpeth's embarkation for England. 

M The death of his eldest daughter,— singularly fitted to gratify affection 
and to excite a just prido in her parents. 
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that caiuod bj luch a domotiic lots as youn ; lo inauy dear tios broken, 
■o DianjT fond hopes crushed. There is something in tlio relation of a 
daughter with a mind so ripe and a soul so spotless as yours, which is 
peculiarly toucliiug, and more so perhaps to a father's liutirt iliau lo any 
other. There is something in a female character tiiat awakens a more 
tender sympathy than we can feel for those of our own sex, — at least I 
have so felt it in this reUtion. I once was called to endure a similar mis- 
fortune. But the daughter whom I lost was taken away in the dawn of 
life, when only four years old. Do yon remember tliose exquisite lines of 
Colmlge,— 

** Ere shi conM blight, or sorrow fede, 
Death eame with timely care, 
The opening bnd to hearen oooTeyed, 
And bade It blossom there.** 

I think I can nerer know a sorrow greater than I then experienced. 

And yet, if such was the blow to me, what must this be to yon, where 
promise has ripened into so beautiful a reality. You have, indeed, all the 
consoUition tliat can be oflbnlod by tlio rooollcctiou of so doliglilful a cluir- 
pctof, and of a life tliat seems to Iwvo lieen s|)ont in prei*anitlon for a 
glorious future. Now tlwt she hi gone, all wlio knew her — and tliere are 
many here — bear testimony to her remarkable endowments, and the snr- 
passmg loveliness of her disposition. If any argument were needed, tlio 
existence and extinction here of such a being would of itself be enough 
to establish the immortality of the soul. It would seem as reasonable to 
suppose, that tlie blossom, with its curious organization and its tendencies 
to a fuller dcTelopment, should be designed to perish in this immature 
state, as that such a soul, with the germ of such celestial excellence within 
it, should not be destined for a further and more noble expansion. It is 
the conviction of this immortality whidi mokes the present life dwindle to 
a point, autl makes one foci tliat deotli, ooino wlien it will, seimnUes us but 
a short space from tlie door friend who lias gone before us. Were it not 
for this conviction of immortality, life, short as it is, would be much 
too long. But I am poorly quolillod to give consolation to you. Would 
tliot I could do it 1 

You will be gratified to know that my father, of whose illness I gave 
you some account in my but, has continued to improve, and, as he con- 
tinues to get as much exercise as the weather of the season will permit, 
there is little doubt his health will be re-established. 

Before this, you will have received a copy of the ** Conquest of Mexico " 
ftom Rich, I trust. When you have leisure and inclination to look into 
it, I lio|K) it may have some interest for you. You say I need nut fciir 
Uie critical brotliorlioo<l. I luive no groat respect fur tliem in the main, 
hut especially none for the lighter crafl, who, I suspect, shape their counio 
much by tiio trade-mui\s. But tlio American public defer still too much 
to the leading journals. I say, too much, for any one who lias done that 
sort of work understands its value. One can hardly imagine that one 
critic can look another soberly in the face. Yet tlieir influence mokes 
their award of some importance, — not on the ultimate fate of a work, 
for I believe that, as none but the anthor can write himself up permaneHtl^t 
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.to none othor can write him down. Bat for present tuooefls tbo opinion 
of tho leading Journals it of moment. 

My parents and wife join witli mo in tho expression of the wannest 
lympatlij for Mrs. Everett, with which believe me, my dear Mr. Everett, 
Most faithfully yoors, 

Wm. H. Pruoott. 

TO BfB. SUMNER. 

Fitful Hsad, Augnst 21, 1844. 
Mt dbar Sumkbh, 

I am delighted that yon are taming a cold shoulder to .fisculapios, 
Galen, and tettt quanii. 1 detest the whole brotherhood. I have always 
observed that the longer a man remains in their hands, and the more of 
their corsed stuff he takes, the worse plight he is in. They are the hills 
I most gmd^ paying, except the bill of mortality, which is very often, 
iofleod, sent in at the same time. 

I Imve boon looking tlirotigli Bean Bnimmell. His life was tlio triumph 
of impudonco. Ilis complete success sliows that a fond mother should 
petition for her darling tliis one liost gift, da, Jupiter, imfmdfnoa ; and tliat 
includes all tlio rest, wit, lionor, wealth, lieauty, &c., or rather is worth 
thpm all. An indiflerent commentary on English high life 1 

Did I tell you of a pretty present made to me the other day by an 
entire stranger to me ? It was an almond stick cut in tho woods of tho 
Alhambra at Gnuuula, and surmounted by a gold autdlano of tlio date of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, set in gold on Uie head of tho stick, wliich was 
polislicd into a cnne. The coin l)cnni thocrfigics of Fcnlinnnd and Isnliclla, 
with the titles, &c, all somewhat rudely stamped. Is it not a pretty con- 
oeit, such a present ? 

My motlicr has been quite unwell tho last two days, from a feverish 
attack, now subsided ; but wo were alarmed about her for a short time. 
But we shall still ** keep a*parent from the sky," I trust 

Fray take care of yourself, and believe me 

Always faithfully yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

TO MR. EVERETT. 

Boston, May 16, 1846. 
Mt dbar Sir, 
I take the liberty to enclose a note, which you will oblige me by forward- 
ing to Mr. Napier, the editor of the *• Edinburgh Review." * If anything 
additional is necessary as to tho address, will you have tho goodness to 
set it right 1 

In tiio Inst number of his journal is a paper that you may have read, 
on tlio ** Ilistory of tho Conquest of Mexico," in a foot-note of which the 

** To correct a mistake in the preceding number of the '* Edinburgh Ro- 
Tiew," about the degree of his blindness. See ante, p. 249. 
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reriewer mjn thit I hare been bUnd loine jean. Now I bave one eje thtl 
does mmte lenrice to me, if not to the ttaie, and I do not half like to be 
coniidered as stone-blind. Tlie next thing I shall hear of a subscription 
for the poor blind author 1 So I have written to the Scotch Aristarch 
Jost to sajr that, though I hare at times been, and was, particularij during 
the composition of ** Ferdinand and Isabella," deprired of all use of mj 
eyes, yet thej have so far mended, at least one of Uiom, — for the other b 
in Launcolot Goblio's state, or his fiitlicr's, I boliovo, — tliat I can do a 
£sir share of work with it bj daylight, though, it is true, I am obliged to 
use a secretary to decipher my lUeroglyphics made by writing with a case 
used by the blind. I am entitled to some allowance on this score for 
clerical errors, some of wliich, occasionally, have been detected just in time 
to save me from the horrors of a comic blunder. I have no right, how- 
ever, nor desire, to claim the merit of such obstacles vanquished, as are 
implied by loUd blindness. He will set it right, if he thinks it worth the 
trouble. But very likely he will think John Bull would not care a flg if 
I had one eye or a score in my cranium, and so let it go. 

I was much pleased with the article in the Edinbui]g^. It is utitten 
with spirit and elegance, and in a hearty tone of commendation, which I 
should bo glad to merit, and which runs oifmudi more freely, at any rote, 
than is usual in British Journals. Could you do me tlie lavor to inform 
me who was tlie antlior t 

Wo are slill poruiittcd to l)0 roprosontod by you, though, ns you pon«lro, 
more from a very natural diffidence on the part of any one to succeed yon 
in that perilous post, than fit>m any foult of Mr. Polk. I trust that the 
excitement produced by the vaunt of that eminent personage anent the 
Oregon matter has subsided in England. That it should have existed at 
all was not easily comprehended here, where we perfectly understood that 
our new chief could not distinguish betwixt a speech from the throne and 
one on tlie floor of Congress. He was only talking to Buncombe. There 
is a very general fueling hero tliat yOu may bo willing to subside, oAor 
your diplomatic, into a literary career, and take tlie vacant post in the 
neighborhood." But I suppose you have hdurd more than enough on 
that matter. 

I pray you to remember me kindly to Mrs. Everett, and believe me, 
my dear sir, 

TouxB with sincere regard, 

Wm. H. Fbmoott. 



TO MR. SUMNER. 

Pefterxll, August 16, 184S. 
Mt dkar SuMinBR, 
Thank you for your Discourse, which I have read — notes and all — 
with great pleasure and great instruction.* Tou have amassed a heap of 

ST The Presidency of Harvard College. 

M " The True Grandeur of Nations,*' an Oration delivered before the olty 
authorities of Boston, July 4tb, 1846, maintaining the extreme doctrines of 
the Peace Society. 
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Tidnablo anil often recondito illustration in support of a noblo cause. And 
who can refuse sympailijr with the spirit of philantliropjr which has gifea 
rise (o such a charming ideal ? — but a little too unqualified. 

" There can be no war Uiat is not dishonorable." I can't go along with 
this 1 No 1 by all those who fell at Marathon ; bj those who fought al 
Morgarten and Bannockbum ; bj those who fought and bled at Bunker's 
Hill ; in the war of the Low Countries against Philip the Second, — in 
all those wars which hare had — which are yeC to liaTe — freedom for 
tiicir (»hjoct, — I cnii't nitqtiiesco in jronr sweeping denunciation, my good 
friend. 

I admire your moral conrago in dolirering your sentiments so pUiinly 
in tlie face of that thick array of '* well-padded and well-buttoned coats of 
blue, besmeared with gold/' which must have surrounded tlie rostrum of 
the orator on this day. I may one day see you on a crusade to persuade 
the great Autocrat to disband his million of fighting-men, and little Queen 
Vic to lay up lier steamships in lavender 1 

You have scattered rip:lit and left tlie seeds of a sound and ennobling 
morality, wliich may spring up in a bountiful harvest, I trust, — iu the 
Millennium, — but I doubt. 

I shall be in town in a few days, when I shall hope to see yoo. Meaa* 
time remember me kindly to IliUord, and believe, dear Sumner, 
Most affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Prmoott. 

TO MR. SUMNER. 

HiGHLAHDS, Ootober 2, 1846. 
Mt dkar Sumnsr, 

I tluiuk you heartily for your Phi Beta ICnp]Ni Oration, which I ro- 
ceived a few days since. I was tlien up to the elbows in a bloody " bat- 
tle-piece." * I tliought it better to postpone tlie reading of it till I could 
go to it with clean hands, as befits your pure philosophy. 

I have read, or rather listened to it, notes and all, with the greatest in^ 
tcrest ; and when I say that my expectations have not been disappointed 
after liaving heard it cracked up so, I think you will think it praise 
enough. The most liappy conception has been carried out admirably, as 
if it were the most natural order of things, without the least constraint or 
violence. I don't know wliich of your sketches I like tlie best. I am in- 
clined to think the Judge's. For there you are on your own heather, and 
it is tlie tribute of a favorite pupil to his well-beloved master, gushing 
wonn from the heart. Yet they are all managed well, and the vivid 
tuiiclics of cliiirnrter and the richness of the illustration will repay tlio 
study, 1 should inuigine, of any one faniilitir witli tlie particular science 

M An oration entitled " The Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, the Phllan- 
thropinr,** delivered before the Phi Beta Knppa Society in Harvard College, 
1840. It is miiinly devoted to a delineation of the-clinrncters o& John Pick- 
ering, Enq., Judge Story, Washington Allston, the artist, and the Rev. Dr. 
Chaiiiiing. Mr. Prescott alludes here to one phrase In it, touching the artist: 
** No more battle-pieces." 
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70a ditcoM. Then your aontimentt oertoiulj cannot bo chaigod with in- 
oonsiistencj. Last year yon condemned wan in txdo, making no excq>- 
tion eren for the wan of freedom.** This jear yon condemn the npnaa^ 
taUon of war, whether by tho pencil or pen. Marathon, Salamis, Bunker 
Hill, the retreat from Moioow, Waterloo, great and small, — speaking 
more forcibly than all the homilies of parson or phihinthropist, — §naU 
to be blotted from memory, equally with my own wild skirmishes of bai^ 
barians and banditti. Lord deliver ns I Wlicro will yon bring up f If 
the stories are not to bo painted or written, such records of them as haTO 
boon heedlessly made should by the same rule be. destroyed. And I don't 
see, if yon follow out your progress to porfoction, but what yon will one 
day turn out as stanch an Omar, or ioonochist, as any other of glorioua 
memory. 

I langh ; but I fear yon will make the jndidons grioTe. 

I puer, — III dedamatiofiom, as some satirist may say. 

But fare thee well, dear Sumner. Whether thon deportest thyself mmk 
mmU or mento tnson^ beliere ine 

Always truly yonn, 

Wm. H. Pbbsoott. 



TO BflL BANCROFT. 

Boston, March 6, 1869. 
Mt dbar Banoxoft, 

(Jnde Isaac" sent me yesterday a copy of your new volume, and yon 
may be sure it occupied me closely during a good part of the day. Of 
course I could only glance over its contents, reading with a reli^ somo 
of the most striking pictures, — at least, those that would catch the eye 
most readily on a rapid survey. I recognize the characteristic touches of 
your hand everywlicre, bold, brilliant, and picturesque, witli a good deal 
of the poetic and much more of philosophy. Ton liave a great power of 
condensing an amount of study and meditation into a compact little sen- 
tence, quite ouvial>lo. Your introduction, —your doscri|>tion of tliu work- 
ing of tlio Itcformatiou in its Calviuistic aspect ospoeiully ; your remarks 
on the political tendencies of the Old World institutions and the New 
World ; your quiet rural pictures of New England and Acadian scenes 
and scenery ; stirring battle-pieces, Quebec in the foreground, and Brad- 
dock's fall, and Washington's rise, — told very simply and efibctively ; — 
I have read these witli care and much interest. Of course one should not 
pronounce on a work witliout reading it tlirough, and this I shall do more 
leisurely. But I have no doubt the volnnio will prove a very ultniclivo 
one, and to the English as well as tlie Yankee reader, though to the Kng- 
lishman it opens a tale not tlio most flattering in tlio national annals. 

Why did you not mention your resources, so ample and authentic, in 
your Preface ? Every author has a right to do this, and every reader has 
a right to ask it. Your references do not sliow the nature of them suf- 

M See the Ust preceding letter, dated August 15, 1846. 
f 1 Isaac P. Davis, Esq., uncle to Mrs. Bancroft. 
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ficientlj, as I think. Bnt I snppoeo jon bare jour reaaotM. I am 
glad jon have aDothcr Yolame in preparation, and I can onlj nj, Gk>d 
•peedl 

With kind remembrances to jonr wife, believe me, mj dear Bancroft, 
Faithfully yonrt, 

Wm. H. Fkbioott. 

TO MIL BANCROFT. 

BosTOH, December 20, 186S. 

Thank jon, dear Bancroft, for the second votome of the work immor- 
tal. It gives mo a mingled sensation of pleasure and pain to receive it ; 
pleasure to see what you have done, pain at the contrast with what I have 
done the lost year or two. But it will operate as a spur to my enterprise, 
I hope. 

I luive only glanced over the volume, and listened carefully to the first 
chapters. It is a volume not to be taken at a leap, or at a sitting, es- 
pecially by an American. Xou have given a noble )>latform for die Revo- 
lution by making the reader acquainted with tlie interior of English and 
Continental politics beyond any other work on the subject I admire tlie 
courage as well as the sagacity you have shown in your chapter on the 
English institutions, &c. You have made John Bull of the nineteenth 
century sit for his portrait of the eighteenth, and rightly enough, as the 
islander changes little but in date. I do not know how he will like the 
free commentaries you have made on his social and political characteris- 
tics. Bnt if he is tolerably candid he may be content. But honest Bull, 
as you inrimato, is rather innulnr in his notions*, liuundcd by the narrow 
son.^. 'JMiore is nioru depth tliun bremllh in his rlinnictcr. 

Now that your side luis won the game, I wonder if you will be tempted 
away from tlio historic chair to make another diplomatic episode." I 
shall bo sorry, on the whole, if you are; for life is fleeting, though art be 
long, and you are now worm in harness, running your great race of glory 
well. 1 wonder if Mrs. B. does not agree with me 1 Yet St. James's 
might offer a sore temptation to any one that could get it. 

Thackeray dines — at least I have asked him — with me on Thursday. 
I wish you could make one of a partie canit with him. 

Witli much love to your dear huly, believe me, dear Bancroft, 
Aficctionatoly yours, 

Wm. IL Prescott. 

TO MR. BANCROFT. 

Boston, January 8, 1866. 
Dbar Bancroft, 
It was very kind in you to take the trouble to read my volumes through 
so carefully, and to give me tlio results of your examination." I am not 

^ The BuccoM of tlio Donioomtio pnrty in the elections of 1862. 
•s The drat two volumes of the " lllBtory of IMiilip the Second." 
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A little pleaied that thete are io favorable to me. It it no flattery to mj 
that your opinion, with tlie allowance of tlie grain — perliape a biishel — 
of aalt on tlio acorB of fnendahip, is of more Taloo to me tlian almoat any 
other pcTBon'a in the community; yon are ao familiar with the ground of 
the hiiitorian, and know from experience ao well wliat difficulties lie in his 
path. The Terbal inaccuracies yon have pointed out I shall gire heed to, 
as well as tlie two blunders of date and spelling. With rospoct to the 
French discourse at tJie abdicaliou,"' that is right. Flemish was tlie lan- 
guage of the people, but French was more commonly used by the nobility. 
It was the language of the court, and historians expressly state that on 
this occasion Philip excused himself from addressing the States on tlie 
ground of his inability to speak French. Cateau-CMnbrosis is also right, 
being the modem £Vench usage. It is so written by Sismondi, by the 
editor of the « QrauTelle FMipers," and in the latest geographical gaset- 



The book has gone off yery well so far. Indeed, double the quantity, 
I think, has been sold of any of my preceding works in the same time. I 
haTe been lucky, too, in getting well on before liacanlay has come thun- 
dering along tlie track wiUi his hundred horse-power. I am glad to hear 
you say tliat his Catholic Mi^ty is found in so many houses in Now 
York. I have had some friendly notices from that great Babylon. Noth- 
ing Ims pleased me more tlian a note which I received last week from 
Irving (to whom, by tlie by, I had omitted to send a copy), written in his 
genial, warm-hearted manner. My publishers, whose reader had got into 
rather a hot discussion with the « Tribune," I understand, had led me to 
expect a well-peppered notice fh>m that journal. But on the contrary, an 
able article, from the pen, I believe, of Mi. Ripley, who conducts the lit- 
erary criticisms in its columns, dealt with me in the handsomest manner 
possible. Some fault was found, — not so much as I deserve, — mixed 
up with a good deal of generous approbation ; a sort of criticism more to 
my taste than wholesale panegyric. 



I cannot conclude tliis collection of letters to the three emi- 
nent American statesmen, with whom Mr. Prescott most freely 
corresponded, better tlian with the following remarks on his 
conversation by his friend Mr. Parsons. "Never, perliaps," 
says Mr. Parsons, "did he suggest political, or rather party 
questions. He was himself no partisan and no extremist on 
any subject He had valued friends in every party, and could 
appreciate excellence of mind or character in those who dilTered 
fi-om hira. But in this country, where all are fi-ee to be as prej- 
udiced and violent as they choose, — and most persons take 
great care that this right shall not be lost for want of use, — it 
is seldom that poUtical topics can be discussed with warmth, 

M Of Charles the Fifth. 
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but williout passion, or without tho personal acerbity, which 
offended not only liis good taste, but his good feelings. Per- 
haps he never sought or originated political conversation ; but 
he would not decline contributing his share to it ; and the con- 
tribution he made was always of good sense, of moderationi and 
of forbearance." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

1852 - 1854. 
Dbatb or Mb. Prs800tt*s Motrxb. — Pboobbm with ** Pmup ram 

SkOOMD.*' — COBKKSrOMDKHOB. 

BUT while Mr. Prescott, afler his return from England, 
was making such spirited advances with his work on 
^Philip the Second," and taking avowed satisfaction in it, 
another of the calamities of life, for which foresight is no prep- 
aration, came upon him. On Monday, the 17th of May, 1852, 
in the forenoon, a gentleman whom I met in the street stopped 
to tell me that Mrs. Prescott, tlie mother of mj friend, was 
very ill. I hud scon hor only two evenings befoi*o, when she 
was in her own chamber, slightly indisposed, indeed, but still 
in her accustomed spirits, and seeming to enjoy life as much as 
she ever had. I was surprised, therefore, by the intelligonoe, 
and could hardly believe it. But I hastened to the house, and 
found it to be true. She had been ill oidy a few hours, and 
ali'eudy the end was obviously near. How deeply that afilic- 
tion was felt by her son I shall not forget ; nor sliall I foi^t 
tlie conversation I Iiad with Iiim in the ailernoon, when all was 
over. His sulTering was great He wept bitterly. But above 
every other feeling rose the sense of gratitude for what he had 
owed to his mother's love and energy. 

The impression of her loss remained long on his heart In 
the subsequent July, when he went, as usual, to Nahant, he 
writes : — 

Juljr 4th, 1852. — Nahant, wlicro wo camo on the first, — cold, dreary 
and donolato. I miss the accustomed faces. All around me how changed, 
yet not the scene. There all is as it always has been. The sea makes its 
accustomed music on the rocks below. But it sounds like a dirge to me. 
Yet I will not waste my time in idle lament. It will not bring back tlie 
dead, — the dead who still live, and in a happier world than this. 

He did not, in fact, recover a tolerable measure of spirits 
until he reached Pepperell in the autumn. 
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«« Loft Nahant," he tays, '< September 6th, and came to the Highlandi 
September 9th, full of good intent Delidotu solitudes ; safe oven from 
fnends — for a time 1 Now for the Spanish battle-cry, ' St Jago, and 



But three months later he writes : — 

December 4th. — St Jago has not done much for me after all. The 
go<ls won't liolp those tliat won't help tliomsolves. I have dawdled awaj 
my saipmcr, and have only to show for it Cliaptcr XII., tliirty-five pages 
of text and four pages of notes. Fie on it I I am now well read up for 
Omptcr XIII., and — I mean to have a conscience and reform. We left 
Pepperell October 26th. 

In the winter of 1852 - 8 he made good progress again in • 
his work ; at least such progress as encon raged him, if it was 
not very rapid. By the 15th of May he had written the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth chapters of the Second Book, and the 
first diaptcr of Book Tliird, making about ninety pages in 
print October 3d he had gone on a hundred and sixty pages 
&rther ; and, although he did not account it << railroad speed," 
he knew that it was an improvement on what he had done 
some months before. He was, therefore, better satisfied with 
himself than he had been, and more confident of success. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

BoeroN, Jannary 11, 1868. 

Ton have no idea of the weather you left behind yon here.' The tlrar- 
mometcr is at 50^ at noon to-day, and the trees on the Comnion seem 
qnite pnnlcd as to what to do about it We took our cold, raw weather 
when you were hero, at the bottom of Long Wharf, in Copp's Hill 
burying-gronnd, and the bleak Dorchester drive, to say nothing of the 
afternoon, when the great jet would not play for your entertainment Yon 
have not forp;ottcn these pleasant rambles, now that you are so far away. 
Tlinckcniy liiis left us. Jlis cauipaign was a successful one, and he said, 
« It mined dollars." Ho dined with me thrice, and was in good flow of 
spirits till a late hour generally. He went much to the Ticknora also. I 
do not think he made much impression as a critic. But the Thackeray 
vein is rich in wlmt is better than cold criticism. 

1 Sir Charles and Lady Lyell bad now made a second visit to. the Unl^d 
States. 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

Boston, March 1, 1868. 
• • 4 • • 

At length I bare the pleaaare to send yon the little nothings bj 
Colonel Lawrence, vis. a miniature pencil-case, to bo worn round tlio 
neck, for ornament more than nse. /(em, an ivory stylus, more for use 
than omnniout (tlio worao for wear, having boon panxl away, as it re- 
quired sharpening an inch or more), with which I wrote all the " Conquest 
of Mexico." I gave to dear Mrs. Milman the stylus that indited ** Peru." 
Anna Ticknor has tlie " Ferdinand and Isabelhi " one. My wife says slic 
will not accept the one with which I am doing the PhUippia, As that is 
agate-pointed, I think it will be able to run off as long a yam as I shall 
care to spin. 

TO MRS. MILMAN. 

FEmoMLL, September 16, 1868. 
Mt dbab Mb8. Milmxh, 
• By the steamer which sailed this week I bare done myself the pleasure 
to send you a couple of volumes, called, « Six Months in Italy." It is a 
book lately given to tlie world by a friend of mine, Mr. llilhinl, an emi- 
nent lawyer in Boston, but one who has found lebure enough to store his 
mind with rich and various knowledge, and whose naturally fine taste fits 
him for a work like the present. The subject has been worn out, it is 
true, by book-makers ; but Uillard has treated it in an original way, and 
as his style is full of animation and beauty, I think the volumes will be 
read with pleasure by you and by my good friend your husband. 

Since I last wrote to you the Lyclls have made tlioir Crystal Fkilaoo 
trip to tlio New World, luid ])usso(l some days with me at tlio scaskle ; 
and, as Lady Lyoll lias pcrliaiM told you, I aficnviurds aceompmiictl licr to 
New York. It was a great pleasure to see them again, when we tliouglit 
we had bid them a long, if not a last adieu. But tliat is a word that 
ought not to be in our vocabuUiry. They are to pass next winter, I 
believe, in the Canaries. They put a girdle round the earth in as little 
time almost as Puck. 

My travels are from town to seaside, and from seaside to country. And 
here I am now among tlie old trees of PepperoU, dearer to me tluin any 
otiier spot I call my own. 

The Lyulls huvo l)OOU with us hero, too, and I lH3licve I^uly Lyull likes 
my Pc|>i>crcll homo the Iwst. It is a plain old fiurni, rocouunoiidcd by a 
beautiful country, glistening with pretty streams of water, well covered 
with woods, and with a lino of hills in the background tliat aspire to the 
dignity of mountains. But wluit endears it most to me is tliat it has been 
the habitation of my ancestors, and my own some part of every year from 
childhood. It is too simple a place, however, not to say rude, to take any 
but an intimate friend to. 
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Fni.T remember me moft kindly to your hasbwid, and beUere me, my 
dear Bin. Biilman, now and always, 

Affectionately youra, 

Wm. R Fbbsoott. 



TO LADY LTELL. 

Boston, December 26, 1868. 

A merry Christmas to yon, dear Lady Lyell, and to Lyell too, and 
good orthodox minoe-pics to celebrate it with. I wonder where yon are 
keeping it Not whore yon will find it kept in as genial a way as in Old 
England. How much your countrymen, by the by, are indebted to 
Washington Irving for showing the world what a beautiful tiling Christ- 
mas is, or used to be, in your bravo little island. I was reading his 
account of it this morning, stuffed ns full of raicy old English rhymes as 
(/hriMtniiui pudiliiig is of plums. Irving lins n soul, wliicli is more tlian 
one can sny fur nio8t writers. It is odd that a book like tliis, so finely 
and dttlitratcly cxocutcd, should come from tlio Now World, where ono 
expects to moot with hardly anything more than tlie raw material. 

I don't know anything that has been stirring here of late that wonld 
hare interest for you, or for ns either, for 4hat matter. It has been a quiet 
winter, quiet in every sense, for the old graybcard has not yentnrod to 
shako his hoary locks at us yet, or at least he luu sliod none of them on 
the ground, whicli is as bare as November. Tlus is quite uncommon and 
very Rgrocablc. But winter is not likdy to rot in the sky, and we shall 
soon soe the foatliom dancing about us. 



TO LADY LYELL. 

BoeroN, February 26, 1864. 

I dined with the Ticknors on Friday last, a snug little party, very 
pleasant. Anna has boon in good health this winter, and m rery 
good spirits. Good kind friends they are, and if yon want to find it, be a 
little ill, or out of sorts yourself, and you will soon prove it. 

I have hocii tolerably industrious for mo tliis winter, and I hope to bo 

in condition to make a bow to the public by tlio end of the year 

You have hoard that my publishers, the Harpers, were burnt out last 
Doccmhcr. They lost about a million ; one third perhaps insured. It is 
said tlicy have os mudi more Icf^ I should have made by tlie fire, as 
tlicy had about half an edition of each of my hooks on hand, which they 
had paid me for. But I could not make money out of their losses, and I 
told them to strike off as many more copies, without charging them. 
Ticknor did tlio same. If all their authors would do as much by tliem, 
tliey would be better off by at least a couple of hundred thousand dollaia 
than their report now shows. 
16 
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TO LADY LYELL. 

BoviOH, May 15» 1864. 

I am hard at work now on a rery amiable chapter in the "History of 
Philip the Second/' the afiair of Don Carloe, for which I fortunately hare 
a good body of materials ih>m diflerent qnarters, especially Spain. A 
romantic subject, Carlos and Isabella, is it not f TIkmo wlio have read 
Schiller, and Alfieri, and Lord John Russell, who wrote a long tragedy on 
the matter, may think so. But truth is a sturdy plant, that bears too few 
of the beautiful flowers that belong to fiction, and the historian, who diga 
up tlio' dry bones of antiquity, has a loss cliooring oocupatiou than tira 
poet, who creates and colors according to his own fimcy. Some people^ 
howerer, think hiitory not much better than poetry, as &r as feci is ooo- 
cemed. Those are most apt to think so who are l«t behind the i 



TO DBAN MILMAN. 

Lnnr, July 24, 1854. 
Mr niAR FniiiiD, 
I had the pleasure of roooiTiug a few days since a copy of your *< History 
of Latin Christianity," which you were so kind as to send me through 
Murray, and for which I am greatly obliged to you. As I ghmoe OTor 
tiie rich bill of fare which the ** Contents" hold out, I only regret that I 
have not the eyes to go into it at once in a more thorough manner than 
can be done with the ear. But a recent strain of the nerve just before I 
left town has so far disabled me, that for some weeks I have scarcely ven- 
tured to look at the contents of a book. I liave, however, listened to some 
portions of it, suflicieiit to give me an idea of the manner in which dio 
work lias been executed. I have been particuloriy struck witli your ail- 
mirable account of Bocket, and the f'inuidable struggle which tlie {iroud 
priest, in the name of religion, carried on witli the royalty of England. 
I had tlionght myself pretty well acquainted with the earlier portions of 
Bnglish history, but I liave nowhere seen the motives and conduct of the 
parties in that remarkable struggle so clearly unveiled. As you come 
down to later times, tlie subject may have greater interest for the general 
reader ; but yet it can hardly exceed in interest those portions of tlie 
present volumes which discuss those great events and institutions the 
influence of whieli is still fultiii tlie present condition of socrioty. 

I am not sufllcicntly foiiiiliar with ecclosiustinvl history to make my 
opinion of any value, it is true. Yet there are some points in tlie exe- 
cution of such a work which may be apprehended by readers not brod in 
any theological school ; and I am sure I cannot be mistaken when I ex- 
press the firm conviction that these volumes will prove every way worthy 
of the enviable reputation which you now enjoy, both as a schoUr and a 
friend of humanity. 

I have been bringing my long-protracted labors on the first two volnmM 
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of mj "Philip the Second" to a close. I hare made arrangementf for 
tlioir ]>nbIication next spring in England and the United States, though I 
may bo yet longer delayed by the crippled condition of my eyes. 



TO LADY LTELL. 

PBrpBRKLL, September 27, 1864. 
Dbar Ladt Ltbll, 
Hero wo are in old Pcpporcll, after a week in which wo hare been in all 
the hubbub of the transition state. We have come much later tJian usual, 
for Lynn, with its green fields and dark blue waters, and the white sails 
glistening upon them under a bright September snn, was extremely 
lovely. Indeed, I think, if we were not so much attached to the old farm, 
we should hardly hare thought it worth while to come here for a month, 
as we now do, and as we always sliall do, I suppose. In fact, the topsy- 
turvy life, and all the bustle of moving from seaside to town, and town to 
country, is somctliing like travelling on a great scale, and forms a very 
good sulistitute for it, jnst as that mammoth water-lily, the Victoria Regta, 
which you and I saw at Sion House, and which had always depended on 
a running stream for its existence, did just as well by Paxton's clever in- 
vention of keeping up a turmoil in a tank. The lily thought she was all 
the while in some bustling river, and expanded as gloriously as if she had 
been. I rather think the tank sort of turmoil is the only one that we shall 
have ; at all events, that my bettor half will, who I think will never see 
the vision oven of New York licforo she dies. We have had a dismal 
drought all over the country, which lasted for more than two months. 
]«urkily, the S<^ptenilior ruins have rcstoriNl tlio vc^latioii, and the conn- 
try looks cvorywiicro as green as in the latter days of spring. Then there 
is an inexpressible charm in the repose, a sort of stillness which you al- 
most hear, jwdic^, in tlie soft murmurs and buxzing sounds that come up 
from tlie fields and mingle witli tlie sounds made by the winds playing 
among the trees. It makes quite an agreeable variety to the somewhat 
oppressive and eternal roar of the ocean. The wind as it sweeps through 
the forest makes a music that one never wearies of. But I did get tired 
of the monotonous beat of the ocean. I longed for another tone of 
Nature's, and now I have got it . 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

RinnTlfATIBlC AT MARAIIT. — BOiTOH HOMSS BUOOBSSmCLT OOCDFISD BT 

Mr. VuMBOom in Trkmoht Sthkbt, Summss Stbbbt, Bbdvobd Stmsbf, 
Ain> Bbaoom Stesbt. — Patbiabohal Modb or Lura at Pbptbbklu 

— LirB AT NaIIAMT AMD AT LYMM. 

DURING the year 1852-58, Mr. Prescott was much 
troubled with rheamatiBm, more than he had been for 
a long time, and was led seriouslj to consider whether his 
residence at Nahant, and his summer life on the edge of the 
ocean, must not be given up. He did not like the thought, 
but could not avoid its intrusion. Home was always a word 
of peculiar import to him, and anj interference with his old 
luibits and nssociutions in rehition to it was uiiwelconio. 

Most of these associations had been settled for many years, 
and belonged especially to Boston. From 1808, when he was 
oiily twelve years old, his proper home, as we have seen, was 
always there, under the same roof with his father for thirty- 
six years, and with his mother for' forty-four. 

TIio first house they occupied was on Tromont Sti*eet, at tlie 
head of Bunistcad Pluce, and tlic next was in Sununer Struct, 
contiguous to Chauncy Place, both now pulled down to make 
room for the heavy brick and granite blocks demanded by 
commerce. Afterwards they lived, for a few years, at the 
comer of Otis Place, nearly opposite their last residence ; but 
in 1817, Mr. Pix)scott tlio elder pureluiscd the fine old mansion 
in Bedford Street, where tliey all lived eiglit and twenty yeai^ 
In 1845, the year following the death of the venerable head of 
the household, the romaindcr of the fiunily ixiinoved to No. 55 
in Beiicon Street, the last home of the historian and his moth- 
er's last home on this side the grave. 

As long as his father lived, which was until Mr. Prescott 
himself was forty-eight years old, and until all his children had 
been bom, there was a patriarchal simplicity in their way of 
life that was not to be mistaken. The very furniture of the 
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goodly old house in Bedford Street belonged to an earlier 
])eriod, or, at least, though rich and substantial, it gave token 
of times gone by. The Iiospitality, too, that was so freely 
exercised there, and which, to all who were privileged to enjoy 
it, was so attractive, had nothing of pretension about it, and 
very little of recent fashion. It was quiet, gentle, and warm- 
hearted. Sometimes, but rarely, largo parties were given, and 
always on Thanksgiving-day, our chief domestic festival in 
New England, the whole of the family, in all its branches, 
was collected, and the evening spent, with a few very intimate 
friends, in merry games. Once, I remember, Sir Charles and 
Lady Lyell were added to the party, and shared heartily in its 
cordial gayety, — romping with the rest of us, as if they had 
been to the manner bom.^ 

The establishment in Beacon Street, where tiie historian 
spent tiie last thirteen winters of his life, was more modem 
and elegant He had fitted it carefully to his peculiar wanta 
and infirmities, and then added the comforts and luxuries of 
the time. But the hearty hospitality which had always been 
enjoyed under the old trees in Bcdfonl Street was not want- 
ing to his new home. He had inherited it from his.grand- 
faUier and his faUier, and it was, besides, a part of his own 
nature. There was always a welcome, and a welcome suited 
1o each cnao, — to the stranger who called fi-om curiosity to 
see Olio whose name was familiar in both hemispliercs, «nd to 
the friend who entered uninvited and unannounced. No house 
among us was more sought, none more enjoyed. 

But Mr. Prescott never spent the whole of any one year in 
Boston. In childhood, he was carried every summer, at least 
once, to visit his grandmother in the family homestead at Pep- 
|M3rell. His father held such visits to be both a pleasure and 
a duty. The youthful son enjoyed them as happy seasons of 
holiday relaxation and freedom. Both of them naturally in- 
creased there a sort of familiar affection and intunacy, which 

1 Since tliis was written, I hare fallen on a letter of Lndj Lyell to Mr. 
Trescott, dntod Janunry 7, 1867, in which she says: ** Shall I ever forget the 
Thaiik^f^iviiif^ in Itodford Street? Never, an long as I live. It is now moro 
than flrtoon years ago, but still I see the rooms, the dinner-table, the blind- 
xnanVbuff, and the a^oumment to your study to see Lord Kiogsborongh^s 
*Mesdco.*** 
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in the bustle of the town and amidst the engrossing cares of 
the father's professional life could not bo so tlioroughlj rooted 
and cultivated 

While the venerable grandmother lived, nothing could be 
more simple than the ways and manners in that old house, 
which was only one of the better sort of New England farm- 
houses ; small for our times, but not so accounted when it was 
built Its furniture was comfortable, but already old, and 
dating from a period wlien gnice and taste in such things were 
little considered. Its fare was country fare, abundant, health- 
ful, and keenly ei\joyed with appetites earned by wandering 
about the large, fine farm, and breathing the pure mountain 
air of the region. None were gathered there, however, at this 
period, except the members of the little family, which, though 
of three generations, numbered as yet only six persons. In- 
deed, there was luuxlly room for moro, and, besitlos tliis, tlio 
aged Iiead of tlio household could not well enjoy any society 
save tliat of the persons nearest to her, for she Iiad long been 
infirm, and was now nearly blind. But it was good for them 
all to be there. The infiuences of the place were salutary and 
happy. . 

After the death of the much-loved grandmother in 1821, 
at the age of eighty-eight, a good deal of this was naturally 
changed. The essential characteristics of the quiet homestead 
were indeed preserved, and are to tliis day tlie same. But 
the two elder children of Mr. Prescott were already married, 
and room was to be found for them and for tlieir families. A 
study was built for the future historian, that he might devote 
himself undisturbed to his books, and other additions were made 
for hospitality's sake. Everything, however, was done in the 
most unpretending way, and in keeping witli the simplicity of 
the place and its associations. 

At this period it was that I first became acquainted with 
Poppercll, and began, with my family, still young, to visit there 
a few days or more every- summer, wlien it was in our power 
to do so ; a practice which we continued as long as the elder 
Mr. Prescott lived, and aflerwards until both oiu* houseliolds 
had become so large that it was not always easy to accommo- 
date them. But although, in one way or another, the old 
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house at PcpporoU was oHten full, and sometimes crowded, jet 
so happj were the guests, and so glad were the two or three 
families there to receive their manj friends, that no incon- 
▼enience was felt on either side. 

Mr. Prescott the elder was nowhere so completely himself 
as ho was at Peppcrcll ; I mean, that his original diaracter 
oniiio out nowhnro else so natunJly and fully. IIo was nhont 
sixty years old when I first saw him tliorc, after having long 
known him familiarly in Boston. He was very dignified, mild, 
and prepossessing in his general appearance everywhere; a 
little bent, indeed, as he had long been, but with no other mark 
of infirmity, and not many indications of 'approaching age. But 
in Pcp|)crell, where the cares of professional life were entirely 
thrown ofi*, ho seemed another man, younger and more vigor- 
ous. His step on the soil that gave him birth was more elastic 
than it was elsewhere, and his smile, always kind and gentle, 
had there a peculiar sweetness. He loved to walk about the 
fields liis father had cultivated, and to lounge under the trees 
his fiither had planted. Most of his forenoons were spent in 
the open air, superintending the agricultuitil improvements he 
understood so well, and watcldng the fine catUo with which 
he had stocked his farm, much to the benefit of the country 
about him. 

After dinner, he preferred to sit long at table, and few were 
so young or so gay that they did not enjoy the mild wisdom of 
his conversation, and the stirring recollections and traditions 
with which his memory was stored, and which went back to 
the period when the spot where we were then so happy was 
not safe from the Indian's tomahawk. Later in the aflemoon 
we generally took long drives, sometimes long walks, and in 
the evening we read together some amusing book, commonly a 
novel, and oflencr than any others, one of Sir Walter Scott's 
or Miss Edgcworth's. They were very happy days. 

The walks and drives about Pepperell and its neighborhood 
are pleasant and cheerful, but hardly more. It is a broken 
country, well watered and well cultivated, and the woodlands, 
now somewhat diminished by the encroachments of civilization, 
were, at the time of which I speak, abundant and rich, espe- 
cially on the hills. How much the historian enjoyed this free 
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and open nature, we have already had occasion oden to noticei 
and shall find that it continued to the last Everything at 
Fepperell was familiar and dear to him from the days of his 
childhood. 

There is a charming shady walk behind the house, looking 
towards the Monadnock mountain, and there many a chapter 
of his Histories was composed, or conned over and fitted for tlio 
noctograph. On the other side of tlio road is an old grove of 
oaks, which ho used to nill the ^ Fuiry Grovo," lK)cmisc undor 
its spreading shades ho had told \m children stories about fiuries, 
who danced there on moonlight nights and brushed away the 
gathering dews from the grass. In the ^ Fairy Grove" he 
walked before dinner, and, as he loved companionship at that 
time of the day, I have walked nwny a mile with him in the 
path his feet liad worn deep in Uio sod. Fartlier on is a piece 
•of his woodland, to which ho had given the niuno of ^lUuody 
Grove," because he liad associated it with a wild tradition of 
the Indian times. There, but more rarely, we walked in Uie 
rich twilight of our summer evenings. It was too &r off from 
the house to be much frequented. 

The drives were no less agreeable, and, like the walks, had 
their old associations and fancy names, in which we all de- 
lighted. One was Jewett's Bridge, over the Nashua, between 
Fepperell and Groton, where, when his gnmdfather had gone 
to fight the battle of Bunker Hill, and had taken all the able- 
bodied men with him, tlie women, dressed in their husbands' 
dothes, mounted guard with muskets and pitcliforks, and abso- 
lutely arrested a man who was in the interest of the enemy, 
and took from his boots dangerous papers, which they sent to 
the Conmiittee of Safety.' Another of the favorite diives was 
through rich meadows and woodlands, which in the declining 
light of the long aflernoons were full of gentle beauty, and this 
ho aillotl Iho " Valloy- Forgo Drive/* in niciiiory of one of tho 
darkest and most honorable periods of Washington's military 
life, although the association was provoked only by the cir- 
cumstance that in one of the hollows which we used to pass 
there was a large blacksmith's-forge. And yet another, the 
longest drive of all, was to a bright valley, where in a hillside 
i See BnUer*! *' History of Grotoo/* (BottoD, 8to, 1848,) p. 488. 
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the ihrmer who lived hard by, mistaking pyrites for silver ore, 
had graduallj wrought a long gallery in the solid rock, chiefly 
Willi his own hands, sure that he should find hidden treasure 
at Inst, but died without Uie sight And this little, quiet valley 
was always called ^' Glen Withershins,'' in memory of Edie 
Ochiltree, who was a great favorite in the old homestead al 
PcppcrolL* 

J)ut wherever tlio oflomoon drives or walks led us, or wliat* 
ever were the whimsical associations connected with them, they 
were always cheerful and happy hours that we thus passed 
together. The woods were oflen made merry with our shouts 
and laughter; for the parties after dinner were never small, 
and no cares or anxious thoughts oppressed any of us. We 
wore young, or at least most of us were so, when tlicso gny 
lociil nssocintioiis wore all settled, mid, as wo grow older, wo 
cnjoyc<l tlicin iho more for the happy memories iliat rested on . 
them. Certainly we never wearied of them. 

Ailer the death of the elder Mr. Prescott, his son preserved, 
as far as was possible, the accustomed tone and modes of life in 
his old rural home. Three generations could still be gatlierod 
there, and the house was enlarged and altered, but not much, 
to accommodate their increasing numbers. It was the son's 
delight, as it htid been his father's, not only to have his own 
friends, but the friends of his children, share his cordial hospi- 
tality ; and, if their number was oflen large enough to fill all 
the rooms quite as full as they should be, it was never so large 
as to crowd out the truest enjoyment* 

* In the eyentngs of one of our risits, we read aloud the whole of " The 
Antiquary," and 1 well remember, not only how it was et\joyed throughout, 
but how particular parts of it were especially relished. Edie*s patriotism, in 
the last clinptor but one, whore that delightful old beggar, with not a penny 
ill tlio world, ciiuincratcfl iho inniiy rich blessings he would liglit for, if the 
French should iiiva<Io Scotland, brought tears into the eyes of more than one 
of tho party, including the elder Mr. Prescott 

* Somotiinos, indeed not unfreqiiently, ho fancied that he should like to 
live at ropporoll eight months in tlio year, or even longer. But the thought 
of the snow-drifls, and the restraints and seclusion which our rigorous winters 
imply under the circumstances of such a residence, soon drove these fancies 
from his mind. Tlioir recurrence, however, shows how strong was his at- 
taohiuont to ropperoll. Of this, indeed, there can be no doubt; but perhaps 
the most striking illustration of it is to be found in tlie fact, that, in whatever 
testamentary arrangements he at different times made, there was always 

16* X 
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But, besides hb houses in Boston and Pcpperoll, Mr. Pres- 
oott lived for many years a few weeks of eveiy summer on the 
sea-cooBt. This habit was adopted originally iess for his own 
sake than for that of his father, who, on the approach of old 
age, found the air of the ocean important to him during the hot 
season. As they luid always lived together in town, so now 
tliey built their house togutlier at Nnliiuit, about fourteen miles 
from Boston ; a rocky peninsula wliich juts out so far into the 
ocean, that even our most parching southwest winds in July 

•peoial and tender regard shown to thb old farm, which hb grandfather had 
rescued ftom the primeval forest, and which he himself held, as hb father 
had done, by the original Indian Utle. The fact to which I refer is, that in 
•nccessive wilb he entailed the Pepperell estate in the strictest manner, 
although he perfectly well knew, at the time he did it, that anjr heir of hb 
to whom It might descend could, hjr the rerj simple proYbions of our statutes, 
break the entail, and convert the estate into an ordinary inheritance, as un- 
lettered by condiUons as if he had bought it This, however, made no dif- 
' ference to Mr. Prescott ** It was,*' as Mr. Gardiner, who drew tlie wilb In 
question, truly says, — ** It was a matter of pure sentiment; for the estate 
b of very moderate value as a piece of salable property, not at nil worthy. In 
that view, of unusual pains to preserve it for the benefit of remote descend- 
ants. Nor had Mr. Prescott, in truth, the smallest desire to perpetuate wealth 
in connecUon with hb name to a distant generation. Property In general he 
was content to leave, after the death of those who were personally dear to 
him, and for whom he made special provisions, to the common operation 
of the laws of tlie land, and the accidents of life. Wealth he regarded only 
for Its uses, and valued no more tlian other men. Hut lib little Pepperell 
farm, simple and unosteiitntious as it b,he was as fond and as proud of as any 
baron of Kngland is of lib old fou<lal castle, and for very simiktr reasons. 
Hence he had the strongest desire tliat tlieso few ncros of nntivo soil, which 
had been long in tlio family, — tlio homo os|)0oially of the old lieru of Hun- 
ker Hill, the favorite resort of tluU hero's son, tlie learned Uwyer and judge, 
and afterwards of his grandson, the hbtorian, -^should always be held un- 
divided by some one of the same name, blood, and lineage. He well under- 
•tood» Indeed, that he had no power in law to prevent the heir in tail from 
defeaUug this purpose; but he hoped and trusted tlwt nothing but a last 
necessity would induce an inheritor of his blood to part wiUi such a patrimo- 
nial possession for the little money It would produce. At any rate, he in- 
tended, so far as was possible by hb own act and will, to secure ite perpctnnl 
family tnuisiuissioii ; lliuugh ho duly osUinalod the cliiuicos tliiit this, in tlio 
course of human vicissitudes, migtit not liold out for many goneratious be- 
yond those which he could himself see. 

** He attached similar feelings even to the old and valueless furniture of hb 
grandsires, some relics of which remained In the Pepperell house ; and, since 
he could not entail them, like the bnd, he takes care to bequeath all the 
movables of the house and farm to the first tenant in tail, who should come 
into possession of the estate, with a request that he would use means to 
transmit them to hb successors." 
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and August are much cooled hj the waves before they reach 
it The purchase of the land wa? made in 1828, the year Mr. 
Prescott the elder retired from the bar ; and their cottage of 
two stories — built without the slightest architectural preten- 
sions, but full of resources for comfort, and carefully fitted to its 
objects and position — was occupied by them the next summer. 
In a hot day it is Uio coolest s|K>t of the whole peninsula, and 
tlierefore among the coolest on tlio whole lino of our coast 
There, with the exception of the summer at Pepperell, follow- 
ing his father's death, and that of 1850, which he passed in 
England, he spent eight or ten weeks of every season for five 
and twenty years. 
As he said in one of liis letters, — 

Tho houflo BtaadB on a bold cliflT oTerlooking the ocean, — 00 near that 
in a storm the spray is thrown over the piazza, — and as it stands on the 
extreme point of the peninsula, it is many miles out at sea. There if 
more than one printed account of Nahant, which is a remarkable watering- 
place, from the bold formation of the coast and its exposure to the ocean. 
It is not a bad place — this sea-girt citadel — for rererie and writing, with 
the music of the winds and waters incessantly beating on the rocks and 
broad beaches below. This place is called '* Fitful Head," and Noma's 
was not wilder. 

He had, however, different minds about Nahant at different 
periods, and generally felt more or less misgiving as to its bene- 
fits each year just before he was to begin his summer residence 
tlicrc. Sometimes he thought that the strong rcllection from 
the bright ocean, which often filled the air with a dazzling 
splendor, was hurtful to his impaired sight Almost always 
he perceived that the cool dampness, which was so refreshing, 
increased his rheumatic tendencies. And sometimes he com- 
plained bitterly that his time was frittered away by idlers and 
loungers, who crowded the hotels and cottages of that fashion- 
able watering-place, and who little thought how he suffered 
as they sat gossiping witli him in his darkened parlor or on 
his shady piazza.' But wherever he might live, as he well 

* Ills Memoranda contain much on this annoyance of company. In one 
place ho says: **I have lost a clear month here by company, -^ company 
which brings the worst of all satieties; for the satiety from study brings the 
consciousness of improvement But this dissipation impairs health, spirits, 
scliolnnihip. Yet how can I escape it, tied like a bear to a stake here? I 
will devise some way another year, or Nahant shall be ' Nae haunt of mine,* 
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knew, his life woald be beset with all its old infinniticsy and 
as for visitors, his kindly nature and social propensities would 
never permit him to bo rigorous with liis fiicnds, and still less 
with the strangers who were attracted by his reputation, and 
whose calls it might seem churlish to refuse. He therefore 
made the best he could of his residence at Nahant, even after 
he had begun to entertain a serious doubt about its effects. 
This was natuniL The sharp, tonic air of the ocean undoubt* 
odly invigonited liim for his work, and kopt down, in part at 
least, his troublesome dy»iKdpsia,* whilo, at tlio same time, 
taking his principal exercise on horseback in the long twilight 
of our summer evenings, he avoided, to a great degree, the 
injurious effects of the dazzling noonday splendors of the place. 
But his rheumatism at last prevailed. It was clearly aggrar 
vated by the damp air which penetrated everywhere at Nahant, 
and against which flannels and friction woro a very im|ioHbct 
defence. 

As, tlioroforo, he approached the ooiiAnos of old ago, ho 
found that he must make some change in his modes of life, 
and arrange, if possible, some new compromise with his con- 
flicting infirmities. But he hesitated long. While his father 
lived, who found great solace at Nahant, he never failed to 
accompany him there any more than to Pcppcrell, and never 
seemed to shrink from it or to regret it, so important to him 
was the society of that wise and gentle old man, and so neces- 
sary to his daily happiness. 

But afler his father's death, and again after his mother's, the 
place in his eyes changed its character. It became cold, dreary, 
and desolate ; it wanted, as he said, the accustomed faces. The 
last strong link that connected him with it was broken, and he 

M old Stewart [the portrait-painter] tued to tay.** And in a letter to me 
about the same time, August, 1840, he says: '* We are here in a sort of 
whirligig, — company morning, noon, And night, — compimy to dine twice n 
wook, — and, in sliort, nil the iigruoiiblo littlo inU)iTn|ilions incident to u 
watoring-plnco or n windmill." 

* Hut not nlwiiys. in August, 1841, ho snys: " Niilmnt has not served mo 
as well us usual this summon 1 have been sorely plagued with the dys|)cp- 
tie debility and pains. But I am determined not to heed them.** Sometimes 
he seemed out of all patience with Nahant Once he recorded: "An acre 
of grass and old trees is worth a wilderness of ocean." He wrote thhi, how- 
eyer, at Pepperell, which he always lored. 
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dctonninocl to live there no more, — ''his yisit oil, bat never 
his abode.'' 

Having come to this final decision, he purchased, in the 
spring of 1858, a house on the shore of Lynn Bay, looking 
plensantlj over the waters to his old home at Nahant, and 
onlj half a dozen miles distant from it. It was a luxurious 
cfftalilishnicnt compared with the simple cottage for which lie 
exchanged it, and was less exposed to the annoyance of idle 
strangers or inconsiderate friends. Its chief attractions, how- 
ever, were its mild sea-breezes, cool and refreshing, but rarely 
or never sharp and damp, like those at Nahant, and its drives, 
which could easily be extended into the interior, and carried 
into nirnl lanes and woodlands. He enjoyed it very much,— 
not, indeed, as he did Peppercll, which was always a peculiar 
place to him, — but he enjoyed it more than he did any other 
of his residences in town or country, spending ten or twelve 
weeks there every summer during the last five years of his 
life, embellishing its grounds, and making its interior arrange- 
ments comfortable and agreeable to his children and grand- 
children, whom he gathered around him there, as he loved to 
do everywhere. Still, much was added to his happiness when, 
two years liUor, his only daughter, who had l)Con mamcd in 
1852 to Mr. James Lawrence, was settled in a clmrming villa 
hanlly a stone's throw from his door. After this he seemed to 
need nothing more, for she lived still nearer to him in Boston, 
and vi.^itcd him at Pepperell every year with her children. 

One thing at his Lynn home was and still is (1862) very 
touching. There was hardly a tree on the place, except some 
young plantations, which were partly his own work, and which 
he did not live to see grow up. But shade was important to 
him there ns it was everywhere ; and none was to be found in 
his grounds except under the broad branches of an old cheiTy- 
trco, which had come down from the days of the Quaker shoe- 
makers who were so long the monarchs of the lands there and 
in all the neighborhood. Round the narrow circle of shade 
which this tree afibrded him, he walked with his accustomed 
fidelity a certain length of time every day, whenever the sun 
prevented him from going more freely abroad. There he soon 
wore a path in tlie greensward, and so deep did it at last 
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becomOy tliai now — four yoan since any foot has proasod it— - 
the marks still remain, as a sad memorial of his infirmity. I 
have not unfrequently watched him, as he paced his wearisome 
rounds there, carrying a light umbrella in his hand, which, 
when he reached the sunny side of his circle, he raised for an 
instant to protect his eye, and then shut it again that the suf- 
fering organ might have the full benefit, not only of tlie exer- 
cise, but of the fresh air ; so exact and minute was he as to 
whatever could in the slightest degree affect its condition.* 

But in this respect all his houses were alike. His sight 
and the care needful to preserve it were everywhere in bis 
thoughts, and controlled more or less whatever he did or 
undertook. 

V SlDoe writing these seDtenoes, a tonnet hat been pointed ont to me in a 
ontting from one of Uie nowtpapon of the time, wliich rofon to tlie oirole 
round tlio old cbony-troe. 

**No mort, elM I Um Mft rtCnmlnir Spring 

Shall grocl Umo, walklui Mar thf Ikvorito tree, 

Marklnf wlUi patirat alep Um maglo rlug 

Wbarv pegeante grend end monarnlii moTtd wlUi llMt, 

Tboa Dttv OolomlMM I brlnglof firom old Spain 

Her aneleot wealth to this awaiting aboie } 

BeCoralng, ataaiped with impreia of thy brain, 

Var richer trMsores than her galleons bore. 

Two worlds shaU weep §at tbee, the OM, the Mew, 

Mow that the marble and the eaoTas wait 

In rain to cheer the homes and hearts so true 

Thy Immortality made desolate, 

While angels on Imperishable scroll 

Record tlm wondnms beaaty of thy sool.** 

It wu written, u I have learned since I copied it into this note, by a very 
onlttvated lad/ of Mew York, Mrs. John Sherwood. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

1863-1858. 

First Summer at Ltick. — Work oh *' Philip nm Ssoohd." — Memo- 
randa ABOUT IT. — PRIim THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. — THEIR SUC- 
CESS. — ADDmoK TO RoDEirrsoK*s ** Charles the Firrn.** — Memoir 
OF Mr. Abbott La wrer cb. — Goes oh with " Philip the Second.*' 
—Illness. — DiHHER at Mr. Gardiner's. — Correspondence. 

MR. rUJCSCOlT went to Lynn on tlio 2l8t of Juno, 
1853. Ho found it, ns ho recorded a few days ofler- 
wards, ''a sober, quiet country, with tlio open ocean spread 
out before him. What," he added, *' can be better for study 
and meditation ? I hope to show the fruits of it, and yet, in 
this tonic air, defy the foul fiend dyspepsia. At any rate, I 
shall be less plagued with rheumatism.*' 

His first season in his new villa, however, was not very fruit- 
ful in literary results, and he wns little satisfied. It was hard 
to get settled, and interruptions from aflairs were frequent 
But his life there was not without its appropriate enjoyments. 
He had visits from liis friends Sir Charles and Lady Lyell, 
and from the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, and he was 
with them all in a gay visit to New York, where they went 
for the Exhibition of that year, to which Lord Ellesmere and 
Sir Charles Lyell had come as Commissioners on behalf of the 
British government But, though these were interruptions, 
they were much more llian compensated for by tlio pleasure 
they gave, and, after all, he made progress enough to insure 
to him that feeling of success which he always found important 
for sustaining his industry. In fact, by October he was so far 
advanced witli the second volume of ** Philip the Second," that 
he began to make calculations as to the number of pages it 
might fill, as to the disposition of the remaining materials, and 
as to the time when Uie whole would be ready for the press. 
But his arrangements contemplated some postponement of the 
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pablication beyond the time he had originollj proposed for it 
When noting this circumstance, he added, with characteristic 
good-hnmor, '^ The public, I fancy, will not object to waiting." 

His results, however, in this case differed more than usual 
from his calculations. The space filled by the troubles of 
Philip with the Barbary powers, by the siege of Malta, and 
by the tragedy of Don Curios, was more than double what 
he had reckoned for them. The consequence was, Umt tlio 
Morisco rebellion and the battle of Lepanto, which had been 
destined for the second volume, were necessarily postponed to 
the third. But all these subjects interested and excited him. 
From this time, therefore, he worked vigorously and well, and 
on the 22d of August, 1854, he finished the last note to the 
last chapter of the second volume. 

On this occasion he made the following memoranda : — 

By Dozt spring, when I tmst these volumes will be pnbUshed, nearly 
eight yean will have elapsed since the poblication of the *' Conqoest of 
Pom/' wliidi was also in two volumes, and which was pnblblicd in loss 
than four yean after the appearance of the ** Conquest of Mexico." The 
cause of this difibrence is to be chaiged even more on the state of my eyes 
than on tlie difficulty and extent of the subject For a long time after 
the *< Peru " was published I hardly ventured to look into a book, and 
though I have grown bolder as I have advanced, my waning vision has 
warned mo to manage my eye with much greater reserve than formerly. 
Indeed, for some time after I had finished the " Pom," I hesitated whether 
I should grapple with the whole subject of "Philip" in extento; and, 
wlicn I made up my mind to serve up tlio whole barbecue instead of par- 
ticular parts, I had so little confidence in the strcngtli of my vision, that 
I thought of calling the work ** Memoira," and treating tlie subject in a 
more desultory and superiicial nianncr tlian belongs to a regular hislocy. 
I did not go to work in a business-like style till I broke ground on the 
troubles of the NetherUnds. Perhaps my critics may find this out. 

My fint chapter was written in July, 1849, at Nahant ; mj Ust of the 
second volume concluded at this date at Lynn, which allows about five 
yean for the actual composition of the work, from wluch six months 
must bo doductod for a visit to England. 

The amount of the two volumes I rockon at aliout eleven hundred and 
fifty fuigcs, 0110 hundrud and fifty more tliiiit a mao ocououiy would have 
proscribed ; but I lioiio the reader will bo the gainer by it. Nothing 
remains now but to correct the earlier portions of the work, especially 
tliose relating to Charles the Fifth, in which all my new tilings have bocn 
forestalled since I began to write by Mignot, Stirling, &c., — a warning to 
procrastinating historians. This tinkering, with a few biographical notices, 
ought not to take more than two or three months, if my eyes stand by me. 
But, Omen aabe f The two months I have been hen) I have hardly had 
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two wwkf' OM of tho eye ; ao moch for a itapid strain of the mnBdeiy 
rather than tho nenro, jnst before I left town. 

In November he began to stereotype the work, at the rate of 
ten pages a day. Each volume held out a little more than his 
estimate, but the whole was completed in May, 1855, his friend 
l^Ir. Folsom revising it all with great care as it went through 
tho press. It wns not, howovor, immediately published. To 
suit tlie exigencies of Uie time, which, from severe financial 
embarrassments, were unfavorable to literary enterprise, it did 
not appear, either in England or in the United States, until 
November. 

An adverse decision of the House of Lords as to the power 
of a foreigner to claim copyright in England had, however, cut 
him off from his brilliant prospects there ; and in tho United 
States ho had changed his publishers, not from any dissatis- 
faction with them, — for, as he said, they had dealt well with 
him from first to last, — but from circumstances wholly of a 
financial character. 

Six months afler the publication of the first two volumes 
of ^ Philip the Second," he made the following notice of the 
result: — 

A settlement made with my pnblislicrs here lust week enal>lc8 me to 
speak of the success of the work. In England it has been published in 
four separate editions ; one of them from the rival house of Routledge. 
it lias been twice roprintofi in Germany, and a SiNinisIi translation of it is 
now in course of publication at Madrid. In this country eight thousand 
copies have been sold, while the sales of the preceding works hare been so 
much improved by tlie impulse recetred from this, that nearly thirty 
thousand rolumes of them have been disposed of by my Boston pub- 
lishers, from whom I hare received seventeen thousand doUars for the 
** Philip " and the other works the last six months. So much for the 
lucre 1 

From tlie tone of the foreign journals and those of mj own country, it 
would seem tliat the work has found quite as much favor as anj of its 
prc<locc88or8, and, as the sales hare been much greater than of any other 
of ilicni in the same space of time, I may he considered to liave as favor- 
iiblo a brocxe to carry me forward on my long voyage as I could desire. 
Tiiis is very important to me, as I felt a little nervous . in regard to the 
reception of the work, afler so long an interval since the preceding one 
had appeared. 

It is needless to add anything to a simple statement like this. 
The success of the work was completei and has continned so. 
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The reviews of it on its fint appearance were lees numerous 
than they had been in the case o£ its predecessors. It was a 
foregone conclusion tlmt the book would bo equal to its sub- 
ject ; and, besides, the sale both in England and in the United 
States was so large and so prompt, that the public decision was, 
in fact, made quite as soon as tlie critics could have been heanL 
Tliere was, however, no difToronco of opinion anywhere on tlio 
matter ; and, if there had been, the favorable judgment of M. 
Guizot, in tlie *^ Edinburgh Review** for January, 1857, would 
have outweighed many such as are commonly pronounced by 
persons little competent to decide questions they so gravely 
claim to adjudicate.^ 

But while the publication of the first two volumes of the 
^ History of Philip the Second " was going on, Mr. Presoott 
was occupied with another work on a kindred subject, and one 
which seemed to grow out of the circumstances of the case by 
a sort of natural necessity. I refer to Uio latter part of the 
reign and lifo of Philip's illustrious fatlior. It was plain tlmt 
the accounts of Gachard, drawn from manuscript sources, which 
had been already so well used in English by Stirling, and in 
French by Mignet,' respecting the life of Charles the Fiflh 
after his abdication, were so different from the accounts given 
by Robertson, that his eloquent work could no longer serve as 
a suiliciont link between Uie times of Fcnlinoiul and Isabella 
and tliose of their grandson ; still less between those of their 
gnuidson and Phili[> the Second. It had therefore more than 
once been suggested to Mr. Prescott that he should himself 
fill up the interval with an entirely new work on the reign of 
Charles the Fifth. 

But this was a task he was unwilling to undertake. On the 
one hand, he had no wish to bring himself at all into competi- 

1 On the first of January, 1860, nearly 18,000 copioe of iheao two yolnmos 
of tlie ^ History of Tliilip tlie iSocond" liiui been sold; but Uie uuinbor Ui 
England could not be given with exactness; although a few days huer it was 
known that tlie number must have been greater than had been assumed in 
making up the al>ove estimate. 

s The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V., by William Stirling (Lon- 
don, 1862, 8to). Charles-Quint, son Abdication, son S^jour et sa Mort an 
Monast^re de Yuste, par M. Mignet (Paris, 1864, 8to). Gachard, L. P., 
Betraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, au Monast^re de Yuste (BroxeUes, 8 voL 
Svo, 1864, sqq.). 
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lion vtiih the Scotch liistorioiiy who had so honorably won his 
laurels ; and, on the other, the reign of Philip the Second opened 
to him a long vista of years all filled with labor ; besides which 
the times of Charles the Fiflh constituted a wide subject, for 
which ho had made no collections, and which he had examined 
only as a ]K)rtion of Spanish history intimately connected with 
the iK)rtions innnediately preceding and following it, to which 
he had already devoted himself. Still, he admitted that some- 
thing ought to be done in order to bring the concluding period 
of Robertson's History into harmony with facts now known 
and settled, and with the representations which must constitute 
the opening chapters of his own account of the reign of Philip 
tlio Second. 

In May, 1855, tliercfore, he began to prepare a new con- 
clusion to Robertson's ** Cliarlcs the FifUi," and in the January 
following liad completed it. It embraces that portion of the 
Emperor*s life wliidi followed his abdication, and makes about 
a hundred and eighty pages. It was not published until the 
succeeding December, the intervening months having been re- 
quu'ed to prepare and print the volumes of Robertson, to which 
die account of the last year of tlie Emperor's life, the one at 
YuRto, was to be the conclusion. 

I was then in Europe, and on tlie 8th of December, 1856| 
ho wrote to mo : — 

My " Cliarlcs tho Fifth/' or rathor Kobortson's, with my ContiQaatioDy 
mado his bow to the pablic today, like a strapping giant with a little 
urchin holding on to the tail of his ooat I can't say I expect mnch from 
it, as the best and biggest part is somewhat of the oldest. Bat people 
who like a complete series will need it to fill up the gap betwixt " Ferdi- 
nand " and " Philip." 

It had, however, the same sort of success with all his other 
works. Six thousand nine hundred copies were published in 
London and Boston before the end of eighteen hundred and 
liily-nino. 

As soon as his continuation of Robertson was completed, 
he gave a few weeks to the preparation of a Memoir of his 
friend and kinsman, Mr. Abbott Lawrence, who had died in 
the preceding month of AugusU It is a graceful and becom- 
ing tribute to an eminent man, who deserved well not only of 
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MasBachusetto, where be was bom and always lived, but of 
the country which he had faitlifuUy served in many high ca- 
pacities at home and abroad, and which had wellnigh called 
him to what, in the coarse of events, became the highest' 
The Memoir is short, originally prepared for the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and subsequently printed in a beautiful quarto 
form for private distribution. 

In the beginning of March, 1856, he turned again to his 
^History of Philip the Second," and went on with it, not 
rapidly, perhaps, but still, with the exception of the time when 
he was partly occupied in correcting for tlie press his addition 
to <^ Charles the Fifth," his progress was £^)od. He had a 
pleasant summer at Lynn, during the heats of the season, and 
enjoyed his life so well in the autumn at Pepperell, that he 
again thought ho might make. his holidays there longer in 
succeeding years. But he never did. 

" Oar Mitainn mlieggiatura** he nyi, nndor datoof Octohor SOth, 1S56, 
** haa boon charmiug, aa iinual, — tlio woatlior renmrkably Hno, — many 
of the dayi too Indian-nanmeriah, howerer.* The yegetation haa been 
lemarkably freah to a Ute poriod, from the great raina, and then &ding, 
or rather fiuabing into a bUze of glorioos colon, which, aa they pasaed 
away, and tlie fallen leavea atrewed the ground witli their tplendora, liava 
been ancceeded by wider roaches of the landscape and tlio dark-blue inonn- 
taina in the distance. The old trees seem like friends of earlier days, still 
spreading out tlioir venerable arms around me, and reminding me of him 
by wlioito hands so umiiy uf tliuui wuru pluiittxl. No spot tluii 1 own is so 
full of tender romiuisconces to me. 

The time lias boon propitious, aa usnal, to mental, and, I tmst, moral 
progress. I Imvo worked oon amore, aa I always do iu these quiet sluulcs, 
though not with the furon of those times when I turned off sometimes 

* Mr. Lawrence came very near bebg nominated by the Whig party*s 
eonvention as their candidate for Vice-President of the United States, instead 
of Mr. Fillmore, on the some ticket witli General Taylor. In that cose, he 
would, on the death of General Taylor, have become President of the United 
States, us did Mr. Fillmore. Mr. biwronco lacked very few votes of Uiis 
high MUCcoHs; and I sliull never furgot the quiet good-liunior with which, a fuw 
niluutos after ho knew llmt ho hud fuiloil of the nomiimtiun as Vice-PresI- 
dent, ho came into my house, being my next-door neighbor, and told me of it. 

^ This peculiar Mew England season is well described in a note to the 
eighth sermon of a small collection first printed privately in 1812, and after- 
words published, by the late Rev. James Freeman, one of the wise and good 
men of his time. 

** The southwest is the pleasantest wind which blows in New England. In 
tha month of October, hi particular, alter the fh)sts which oommonly take 
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fifteen piigee in a day. Bat mj ejee — mj Uterarj legs — grow flbebler 
and fooblor, as I near my grand climacteric. I liopo it will bo long, how- 
ever, before I shall have to say, Solve $ait9centem, I would rather die in 
harness. Anotlier year, I tmst, we may get some way into December 
before going into town. Bat I don't know. It takes two to make a 
bargain in my family. 

The winter that followed, 1856 -7, waB an imhappy one, 
and not without painful auguries. I was then in Italy. Mj 
letters informed me that my friend was suffering from severe 
headaches. lie wrote me, in reply to inquiries on the subject, 
tlint it was true ho had suffered from a new sort of troubles ; 
hut he wrote lightly and pleasantly, as if it were a matter of 
little consequence. The greatest severitj of his pain was from 
December to March. During that period, he was often unable 
to work at all, and frotn time to time, and generally for some 
hours every day, his sufferings were very severe. 

On my return homo in September, 1857, 1 found his appear* 
ance considerably changed. He was much better, I was assured, 
than he had been during the winter; and the ever-watchful 
Mrs. Prescott told me that he had been able for several months 
to pursuo his literary labors nearly every day, though cautiously 
and sometimes not without anxiety on her part. He was, I 
thought, not a sound man, as ho was when I hod lost seen him, 
iiflecn or sixteen montlis before ; for, altlrough he suffered less 
{Kim in his head than he had for some time, he was seldom* free 
from annoyance there. He, however, regarded Uie affection, 
in its different forms, as rheumatic, and as connected with all 
the kindred maladies that from his youth had been lurking in 

place at the end of September, it frequently produces two or three weeks of 
fiiir weather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and the clouds, which 
float ill a sky of the purest azure, are adome<l with brilliant colors. If nt this 
KOAMMi a iimii of nil Aflectioiiiito honrt aiid nnlont liiingiimUon sliouUl yisit Uio 
tombs of his friends, the southwestern breezes, ns they breathe through the 
glowing trees, would seem to him almost articulate. Though he might not 
be so rnpt in enthusiasm as to fancy that the spirits of his ancestors were 
whispering In his ear, yet he would at least imagine that he heard the still, 
small voice of God. This charming season is called the Indian Summer, a 
name which is derived from the natives, who believe that it is Rinsed by a 
wind which comes immediately from tlie court of their great and benevolent 
God, Cantantowwit, or the Soutliwestem God, the God who is superior to all 
other beings; who sends tliem every blessing which they ei\joy, and to whom 
the sonls of their fkthers go after their decease.** 
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lib ByBtenL I would gladlj have agreed with him, biit, when 
I occasionallj observed that the pain he sufTered flashed his 
face and neck with a dark mahogany color, I could not drive 
away the apprehensions that haunted me. 

Still he was almost always able to occupy himself, at least 
a part of each day, with his literary labors ; and in the first 
weeks of the new year ho wrote the opening chapters of the 
Sixth Book of his '* Philip the Second," or, if the concluduig 
paragraphs of the lost of them were not absolutely committed 
to |m|)er at that time, they were comiKisod, as wns his custom, 
in his memory, and were ready to bo Mrritten down at the first 
moment of leisure. This was the condition of things at the end 
of January, 1858. 

But, though he did not feel hunself strong and well daring 
the latter part of 1857 and in the opening days of 1858, still 
ho enjoyed life almost as he had done in its happiest years. 
He not only worked, and did it well, but he took Uie samo 
sort of pleasure in society tlmt ho always hiuL Dining witli 
friends, which had been his favorite mode of social enjoyment, 
as it had been his fathei's, was continued, and especially dining 
with a few; an indulgence which he could not permit to be 
interfered with. One of the last of these occasions — I suppose 
the very last, before his illness in February, 1858, interrupted 
them for several months — is so happily described by his life- 
long friend, Mr. Gardiner, Uiat I take much pleasure in giving 
his account of it entire. He is speaking of a sort of dinners 
that Prescott used to call croneifings, which he pai*ticularly 
enjoyed, and of which Uiere are occasional, though very rare 
and slight, notices in his Memoranda. 

** With what minglod omotiom/' says Mr. Gardiner, ** I rocall the hut 
of these occasions 1 I am enabled to fix Its date very nearly. It was at 
my own house, either on the last day of January, or one of the earliest 
days of February, 1858. It was a party so small that it hardly deserves 
tlie luimo. Prescott and two of his most intiinato friends, licsidos myself 
and my family, were all who filled a small round table. Ho had suflcrod 
during the post year from frequent and scvcro headaches ; a soni'ce of 
more uneasiness to his friends than to binisclf, for ho never ottributod these 
headaches to what tlie event proved them to be. Ho thought them either 
neuralgic, or a new phase of his old enemy, rheumatism ; nothing that 
required extraordinary care. For a few days past he had been unusually 
free from them, and this day he wu particularly bright and clear. From 
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the begioning he wm in one of hii moet li^elj end emoring moods. The 
hulicfl were indacocl by it to linger longer at tlie table tlian nsoal. When 
tliej had Icfl, tlie whole company was reduced to only a party of four, but 
of very old friends, each of whom was stored with many reminiscences of 
like occasions, nmning far back into younger days. Prescott overflowed 
with the full tide of mirth belonging to those days. It was a gush of rare 
enjoyment After nearly Ave years, the date at which I write, I cannot 
recall a tiling tltat was said. Probably notliing was said in itself worth 
roralling, notliing that would licar to stand alone on cold paper. But all 
tluU quick-wiitodnoss, lively repartee, simrkling liuinor, exceeding noltwf^, 
and droll manner of saying droll things, for which lie was so remarkable 
when he let himself out with perfect freedom, were brought into full play. 
And then he lauglied, as he only could laugh, at next to nothing, when 
he was in one of these moods, and made ns inevitably laugh too, almost 
as the Cambridge Professor did, according to his own story. He stayed, 
too, considerably beyond his usual time, the rarest of all things with him. 
But lie hail como licnton having < a good time,' — it was so long, he said, 
since he ha<l luul one, — aiul laid out for it accordingly. 

•* On comparing notes a few days afterwards witli tlie two friends who 
were present, wo all agreed that wo luul not scon * the great historian ' for 
years in such a state of |>orfoct youtltfful aliaudonnient 

*' It was a sad note of solemn warning which led us to make tliat com- 
parison. But the picture of him as he was that night, in all his merri- 
menty will never fiuie from the memory — till all fades." 

TO LADT LYBLL. 

Boston, November 4, 1864. ' 

We passed a very qniet month in old PcpporoU. Susan was so fatigued 
with tlie ratlier bustling life we led at Lynn, tliat I proposed we should 
live like anchorites, bating tlie bread and water, in the country. So we 
had only the children and little ones. One friend, the ex-Minister to Eng- 
land, spent indeed a couple of days with us. Groton, the next town, yoa 
know, to Pcppcrell, was his birthplace. His father was a lieutenant in 
my grandfather's regiment on the memorable day of Bunker Hill, when 
British tjrranny was so well humbled, you recollect. The two brave com- 
panions in arms wore great friends, and, being neighbors, ofVcn sipped 
tlicir tfuhlif together in tlio same room wlioro tlicir descendants took their 
clianipngiie and sherry, the latter some of tlie ffood — I do not say the best 
— fruits of our glorious llevolution. It was rather interesting to think of 
it, wiM it iif»t f Hilt i)our Lawrence wont from iw to Gn>ton to pnss a few 
days, and while tlioro hail a bad attack* of — ldou*t know wluit, nor Uio 
doctors citlier — great pains in tlie dicst, pressure on tlie head, and insen- 
sibility. Yet they do not think it apoplectic in its character, but arising 
from a disturbance of the liver, to which he has been subject. Any way 
it is very alarintitg. It is Uie third attack of tlie kind he has had in six 
weeks, and it makes all his friends " guess and fear" for tlie future. Ho 
is now on a very careful regimen, and pays little attention to business or 
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Bnythiiig that can oxcite him. Hii Iom wonld bo a great ono to this oom- 
mnnitjr, and it certainly wonld bo inc8tiinal>lo to liin family. There are 
fow whom I fhould bo more forry to part with, for besides good sense and 
large practical information be has snch a genUl nature, with such frank 
and joyons manners as are not often found among ns cold-blooded Yan- 
kees. I wonld not have yon think from all this that he is at the point of 
death. On the contraiy, I have Just met him in the street^ and looking 
Tory well. Bnt his constitution is shaken. 

Soon after our return to town your fHends, the QoTemor^Qeneral of 
all the Canadas and buly, turned up again, to my groat satisfiiction, as I 
wished to see them, and have the opportunity of paying tliem some atten- 
tion. I dined with them at the Tiduiors day befbre yesterday, and to-day 
they dine with ns. We shall have a doien more fUends, thbJawulU 8ears» 
the elder and younger branches, the Ticknors supported by Hillard, and 
our brave Bx-Oonsul Aspinwall. Do yon think it will bo prim and 
prosy t I wish you and your husband were to help ns out with it. I 
like the Heads very much, the little I have seen of them ; well-bred, nn- 
afiected, and intellectual people, with unconunon good-nature for trsToUors, 
L e. John Bull timToUenk 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOH, December S4, 1864. 

Have you seen Lord Garlisle's volume of Travels t He sent it to mo 
tiie other day, and it strikes me as a very agreeable record, and full of the 
noble sentiments which belong to him. 

So poor Lockhart has paid the great debt. Was it not a touching 
thing that he should have died on the spot endeared to him by so many 
tender and joyoos recollections, and of tlie same disease which destroyed 
Sir Walter too 1 I liked Lockluurt, the little I saw of him ; and a vein 
of melancholy tinged with the sarcastic gave an interesting piquancy to 
his convennition. I don't know tliat it made his criticism more agroeaUe 
to those who were the subjects of it. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BosTOH, December 81, 1854. 
Thank you, dear Lady Lyell, for your kind note and the likeness* 
which accompanied it. It is charming; the noble, expansive forehead, 
tlie little mouth tliat does — not B|)oiik. Nothing can l»o more iierfci^t. 
It will moke a nice pendant to Ticknor's, executed in the stuno way. This 
crystaliotype — if that is the name it goes by with yoa as it docs with us 
— is a miraculoos invention, and one by no means anspicioos to the en- 
graver, or indeed the painter. Apollo, in old times, was the patron of the 
fine arts, and of painting among the rest. But in our days he is made to 
become painter himself. 

• Of Sir Charles LyelL 
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TO LADY LTELL. 

Boston, March 16, 1865. 

I earj joo joar Cootineiital toar, especudly your yisit to Berlin. It is 
a capital I shoald like well to see, if it were only to meet Hnmboldt, oiio 
of tlie very few men in the world whom one would take tlie trouble to 
walk a mile to see ; now that the Iron Duke is dead, I hardly know an- 
otlicr I would go half that distance to have a look at I have had some 
very kind letters from Humboldt, who has always taken a friendly interest 
in my historical career ; and, as this has lain in his path, it has enabled 
mo to approdato tlie immense scnricos ho has done to scionoe and letters 
by liis curious researches and his beantifui manner of exhibiting the results 
of tiiem to the reader. 

FROM LORD CARLISLE. 

Oastlb Howard, March 20, 1865. 
OrriMs BT Caaissimb, 

Nothing ever pleased me more, except perhaps your own most kind and 
Indulgent verdict, than the opinion you enclosed to me from the erudite 
and weighty authority of Felton.* For, besides all his intrinsic titles to 
respect and deference as scholar, author, and critic, ho had himself drunk 
in the inspiration of the self-same scenes, and knows how feebly tho pale 
coloring of words can portray all the glowinp^ realities of those classic 
shores. I will attend to your l>ohc8t iilNtut tho lNM>k whoii I got Imck to 
Jiomlon. You will oxriiso mo for piiiliiig niyKcIf by Iloinoric prcoodcut, 
so I shall presume to oxjioct a Diouicdcnn oxclinngo or armor, and, in ro- 
tuni for my light toxturo, to receive your full nuiil-cltul «rhilip tlio 
8ocond." 

You will have perceived that we have been shilling scenes on our polit- 
ical stage with much rapidity and not a little complexity of plot I ap- 
pear myself before yon in a now character.' Suppose you come and see 
how I comport mysolf in it I had once an opportunity of showing you 
a real sovereign, and I can now treat you to the representation of a mock 
one. I will not guarantee, however, that I may not have to descend from 
my throne before you can reach its august presence. 

I take up my abode in Ireland about Eastor. I have a comfortable 
residence there, and a most agreeable view ; not so sparkling ns that over 
tho .^Sgean and Cyclados, but over bright fresh green and a good outline 
of hill. I am quite serious in urging you to come. You may send Sum- 
ner too. 

• ProfoMor Folton, nftorwnrcls tlio miicli-lovod President of llarvanl Col- 
lege, edited and illustrntod with his ploiutant learning " The Diary in Turkish 
and Greek Watem," of lx>rd Carlisle (1866). 

' As Viceroy of Ireland. 

17 T 
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Fteoe be with joa and joun at leaat, if it cannot bo widi tfie whdio 
world. 

Hott aflectioqatal J, 

04Bf.HT.B. 

TO LADT LTELL. 

Bo8TO«, Aprfl tt, 1856. 

I don't think I do mjielf quite Joitioe in iajing I am a fiztore, becanaa 
I stick to the eafj-chahr ; for, after all, the mind ii the man, and my mind 
haf carried me OTor manj a leagoe iinoe I law you Uuit, and fiur back, too, 
into other centuries. If I shouM go to heaTcn when I quit this dirtj ball, 
I shall And many acquaintances there, and some of them Tciy respectable, 
of the olden time ; many whose letters I hare read since their death, nerer 
intended for ynlgar eyes to feed upon. Don't you think I should hare a 
kindly greeting from good Isabella t Eren Bloody Mary, I think, will 
smile on me ; for I lore the old Spanish stock, the house of Trastaman. 
But there is one that I am sure will owe me a grudge, and that is the Tery 
man I liavo been making two big volumes upon. Witli all my gooil-iw- 
ture I can't wash liim ovon into the darkest French gray. Uo is Uack 
and all bUutk. My friend Biadamo Calderon will nom forgive mo. Is it 
not clmri tabic to givo iliilip a pbco In lioavon 1 

So Lord Carlisle has got the Irish sceptre. He has written kindly to 
ask mo to visit him this summer, and see his vice-regal state. I should 
like nothing better ; but I have my four acres of Hoaon, and ever so many 
greener acres of salt water to overlook, to say nothing of generations of 
descendants, who will be crying out for me like pelicans in the wilderness, 
should I abscond. An edidon, by tho by, of Carlisle's book is in the prasa 
hero, and will come out under Folton's care, lie wont over tlio saiiio 
ground, at about tlio same time witli liOrd C. 

TO LADY LYELH 

BosTOM, June 17, 1866. 

Wo are very busy just now preparing for our seaside flitting. It is a 
great pleasure to us that £lizabotli is to be so near us.* Her now liouso 
is on a Urgcr scale, and every way a more ambitious alfiiir, than ours. I 
oxiH)ct to rovui in buhion, fur William and bin wife and nuntury toko up 
tlioir quarters the first montli with us.* I suppose Anna Tiekuor, with 
whom I dined yesterday, — no one but the family, — has told you of Mr. 
Lawrence's illness. It is the old trouble, chiefly of the liver. A fortnight 
since as I walked with him round the Common, I told him he was losing 
ground and should go to Europe. I went in and saw his wife, and it was 

* Mrs. James Lawrence, his only daughter, removed this season to a sum- 
pier villa in his noigliborhood at Lynn. 
f Ills elUeitt son, then expootod from Europe with his family. 
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armniH before I led, thnt lie shoald tako piusngo for Eiiglnnd tbo SOth 
of Jiitio. Tlmt night lio became Trery ill, and hns been ever since in bed. 
lie ii now slowly mending, and, if well enoogh, will emlyurk probably 
early in Jnly ; I should not think, however, before the middle of it. He 
just sent me from his sick-bed a scrap of paper, simply stating that 
"eighty years n^^o, June 17tli, his fallicr and my grandfather fought side 
by side on Bunker Hill," — a stirring reminiscence for a sick-bod. 

FROM TUE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

Oxford, September 27, 1866. 
Dbar Mr. Frksoott, 
Tour kind and sad letter has remained long unacknowledged. It 
reached me at a moment when I was leaving London for an excursion 
less of pleasure than of business, a visit to the Paris Exhibition ; and 
from my arrival there to my return a few days since I have lioen deprived 
of any use of my right hand by my usual enemy. If my right hand had 
more cunning than it pretends to, it could not convey what either Lady 
Ellesmere or myself feels on the frustration of the pleasant hope we had 
lately entertained of meeting again with the kind and good friend, whom 
I yot hope to meet, tliough not in this weary world .'^ 

It seems but a day, but an hour, since he led us, 
With no si^ to prepare us, no warning to pain, 

Ai we clung to the hand of which death has bereft us, 
Little thinking we never should elasp it again. 

We ought to have thought so: — to earth, for a season, 
Worlli. friondshij), and gcMxlness are lent, but not given; 

And faitli but cmiffrmii the coiyocturo of riMiMon, 
Thnt the tlonrost to oartli nn the fittest for heaven. 

I venture to quote the alK>vo, not as ^i;no<1, for tlioy are my own, but as 
apposite, be they whoso they may. They wercr written on the loss of a 
very valued friend and relative. Lord William Bentinck. We need no 
knell over the Atlantic to tell us of the frailty of human ties. I have 
personally been spared as yet, and no name is coupled with tlie horrors of 
our late Crimean despatches which directly oonocms mine or me ; but 
some have been reap^ in tliis bloody harvest whom I knew enough to 
value, and many — a son among the number — are exposed to the further 
olmiM-cs of this awful and apparently interminable stniggle. Nothing 
is on record since tlie siege of Jerusalem, unless it be some of the pas- 
sages of the retreat from Moscow, which equals the sickening horrors of 
the " Times " of to-day ; and we in England, tliough our people did what 
they could, and died in tlie Redan, have not the blaze of success to con- 
sole us, which makes France forget its losses. I believe our cause is good. 
I cannot truly say Uiat in other respects, as a nation, we have deserved 
otiicr than severe trial, for we entered on this war, in my opinion, with 
much levity, ignorance, and presumption. I think we were right in going 
to war, and that we could not long have avoided it ; but it is one thing to 

1* Mr. Abbott Lawrence. 
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face a great calamity calmly and itcmly> from a aente of right and doty, 
and another to court theoncoonter with cheera and jeen and Taunting. I 
writhe under fiio government of Jonmaliam. We are governed at liome, 
and repreaentod abroad, by a preas which makea na odious to the world. 
I am here at Oxford doing rather hard and unpaid aervice on a com- 
mifliion for shaping out and regnUting the introduction of the changea 
directed by Parliament in the University; — a good deal of dry imd 
heavy detail, but not without interest and some prospect of ul&mate 
advantage. I lie on my back, and dignities drop into my month. I am 
appoint^ Lord-Ueutenant of Lancashire, for the excellent reason that 
there happens to be nobody else who comes within the usual category of 
quolifiiTutioiis of miik, nMi<leiico, and politi<ral tundoucies. It imikos ino a 
General of seven regiments of militia, an Admiral, and Gustos llotulorum, 
and covers me with silver-Uoe and epaulets 1 It does not, thank Heaven, 
in Lancashire convey, as in other counties, the power of recommending 
persons to the magistracy. The hyet is, there is usually nothing to do in 
the office, but at present the militia does involve some business 



FROM Mn. IIALLAM. 
riOKiiuwrr Diu>oMLKY, Kouti Dooembor 1, 18U. 

Mt dbar Mr. Prbsoott, 

I must return yon my best thanks for your very kind present of your 
** History of Philip the Second," which I received in town from Bentley 
last week. I only repeat the universal opinion in praising the philosoph- 
ical depth of reflection, the justness of tlie sentiments, and the admirable 
grace of tlu) style. I Imvo not lM)en lately in the way of seeing many 
people, but I am convinced that there will lianlly lie a dincronco of opin- 
ion upon tlio subject. If I regret anything, it is that you liuvo so largo a 
portion of your labor left boliind. 

You are quite right in supposing that tlie local interest about public 
events is unfavorable to literature. MacauUy's volumes will probably 
appear within a fortnight He prints, I believe, twenty-five thousand 
copies, and they are all bespoken. 

With my best wishes, believe me, my dear Mr. Proscott, 

Very truly yours, 

Hrmrt Ha f. lam. 

TO MRS. MILMAN. 

Boston, December 24, 1866. 

I had a note from Macaulay the other day, in which he spoke of having 
just finished his book. J suppose ore now it is launched upon the groat 
deep. I am glad that he has given roe time to get out of the way with 
my little argosy, before taking the wind out of my saibi. His readers on 
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this side of the water count by thoomndfl and (ens of thonsandt. There 
is no roan who speaks to such an audience as Macanlaj. It is oeitainly a 
great responsibility. I was sorry to learn from him that he was confined 
to his boose. When I was in England, he seemed to hare too robust a 
constitution to be easily shaken by disease. 

I gather my little circle of children and grandchildren about me to- 
morrow, to keep our merry Christmas. Tliere will be a touch of sadness 
in it| liowover ; for more than one seat will be made vacant by the death . 
of poor Mr. Ijnwrcnco. His dcatli tins ninde a sad gap in our family 
gatlierings. He will long live in tlie hearts of all who knew him. 

Pray remember me, my dear Mrs. Milman, in the kindest manner, to 
my good friend your husband, and to your family, and believe me 
Very truly and affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pbesoott. 



TO COUNT ADOLPHE DB CIRCOURT. 

BoBTOM, April r, 1856. 
Mt dsar Count CinoonnT, 

I liave read witli the greatest pleasure your letter containing your 
remarks upon " Philip tlio Second." Tlie subject is a difficult one to 
treat, and 'I have naturally felt a good deal of solicitude in regard to the 
judgment of competent critics upon it The opinions, as far as I have 
gathered them from the criticisms' that have appeared in England and in 
this country, have certainly been very friendly to mo ; but I cannot but 
feel that very few of those that criticise the work are particularly qualified 
to judge of it, for the gimplo rcimon, that tbey are not nrqnnintcd with tho 
subject, or with the historic sonrros from which tlio nnrrntive is derived. 
I was particularly gmtilicd, therefore, to gel an opinion from you so 
favonil>le on tlio wliole to tho execution of Uio tiisk. And yet I am 
aware that, from a friend such as you are, not merely the granum talig, 
but a whole bushel of salt, to take our English measure, must be allowed. 
I have also had the pleasure of receiving this week a letter from Qachard, 
and no critic can be more qualified certainly in what relates to. the Nether- 
lands, and I hope yon will not think it vanity in me when I say to yon 
tliat his approval of my labors was conveyed in a tone of apparent candor 
and good faith which gave me sincere pleasure. 

What gave mo no less pleasure than your general commendation was 
tho list of errata which accompanied it; not that I was happy to find I luid 
made so many blunders, but tliat I possessed a friend who had the candor 
an<l sagacity to point tliem out. I am filled with astonishment when I 
nHlcct on the variety, tho minuteness, and the acvuracy of your knowl- 
c<lge. With this subject, tlu^wn up by chance before you, you seem to 
bo as familiar as if it had been your gp^aalit^. I shall not fail to profit 
by your intelligent criticism, as my future editions in England and my 
own country will testify. Allow me to say, however, that your closing 
(Titi()uc on a reading of Halbi, which I give in the notes, is not, I tliiuk, 
oonfonnalile to tho author's meaning. This I gather from tlie context as 
well as from a more explicit statement on the subject by Calderon, another 
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aodiority quoted hj me, firom whom tho raiaona giron bj mcln the text 
are more cspodAlly derived. When tlie notice wliich yon h«Te been ao 
kind af to write of the work appeen, yon will have the kindnen to eend 
it to me ; and this rouiindB me that I have not been fo fortunate ai to 
receive an article which you promiaed tome time since to tend me on the 
career of Charlee le T^m^raire, a subject which has much interest for me, 
and which I trust you will not forget. 

* Do you know that our friends the Ticknors propose to visit Europe in 
the spring, and to pass a year or mora on the Continent t I know yon 
will like to take by tho hand again this dear old friend, who has a mind 
as bright, and a lieart as warm, as in earlier days. I know no one whose 

society I can so ill spare. I mot your friend Mrs. lust evening, and 

she spoke to me about yon and Madame de Ciroonrt, whom she spoke of 
as being in a very poor state of health. I was aware that she had suf- 
fered much firom the deplorable accident which Utely befell her ; but I 
trust, for your sake and for that of the society of which she is so distin- 
guished an ornament, that her apprehensions have exaggerated tha 
amount of her illness. 

I oongratnhite you on the termination of this unhappy war, which 
seemed likely to bring nothing but misery to all the parties engaged in it, 
though Napoleon may have found his account in tlio lustre which it has 
thniwn niMiii the Froncli nniis; a |Mior cc>in|ionMition, alVer all, to a 
roUoctiug mind, for tlic inevitable evils of war. In tlie mean time you 
are blessed with an imperial baby, which, I suppose, is equivalent to half 
a dosen rictories, and which wiU be worth more to Napoleon, if it can 
serve to perpetuate his dynasty. But whoever has read the past of IVance 
for the last thirty years will feel no great confidence in omens for the 
future. 

We have some* petty subjects for quarrelling with John Bull on hand 
jnst now, wliich may easily be disposed of, if the governments of the two 
<*ountritis are iu ii U>lumbly niiiiublu uiou<l. If tlioy are not, I trust ilnxm 
is good sense and gouU feeling enough in tlie two nations to prevent tlieir 
coming to blows about trifles which are not of tlie slightest real import- 
ance to eitlier party. Unluippily, it does sometimes happen that disputes, 
which are founded on feeling rather than reason, are the most difficult fbr 
leaaonable men to aettle. 

With constant regard, believe me, my dear Count Ciroourt, 

Very truly your friend, 

Wm. U. PnaaooTT. 



TO Sm CHARLES LYELL. 

Boston, November 11, 1856. 

I wrote to her [Lady Lyell] in my last letter, I think, that I was about 
to send something again in the historical way into the world. The 
greater part, however, is not my work, bat that of a much bigger man. 
Robertson, you know, closes his « History of Charles the Fifth " with his 
reign, bestowing only two or throe pages, and those not the most accamto» 
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on his lire nftur his abdication. As his reign oomos beiwoen that of Fer- 
iliimiul ntul LhUioIIji and tlio rci|ni of that rirtnons monarch Philip tho 
Second (who may be considered* as to oilier Catholics what a Pnseyite 
is to otiior Protestants), my pablishon thought it woald be a proper 
thing — that is a good thing — if I were to furnish a continuation of Rob- 
ertson, for which I hare the materials, so as to bring him within tho 
regular series of ray historical works. This I have accordingly done to 
tho tunc of some hundred and fifty pogcs, with comparatiTely little troablo 
to myself, having already tonchcd on this tlieroe in " Pliilip the Second'." 
It was intcndnl for tiro Yanlcoo imblic in particuhir ; hut lioutlodgo lirings 
it out in London in four editions at once ; and a copy of tlie laigest octavo 
1 have ordered him to send to yon. Do not trouble yourself to read it, 
or thanic me for it, but put it on your shelves, as a memento of friend- 
ship, very sincere, for you. 

FROM DEAN MILMAN. 

Dbambrt St. Paul's, December 1, 1866. 
Mt i>kar Fribhd, 

Tiro date of your last letter looks roproaclifully at mo, bat I am sura 
that you will ascribe my long silence to anything rather than want of the 
most sincere and cordial friendship. I received it during our sunmier 
wanderings in Germany, where we passed many weeks — holiday-weeks— 
in great enjoyment, and, I rejoice and am thankful to be able to say, in 
uninterrupted, perhaps improved, health. We paid a visit to our friend 
Bunsen at Heidelberg, whom we found (I know not whether you made his 
arqnaintanf*o in England) in the dignity and happiness of literary quiet and 
Inlior, aflrr linving so lionornbly lost his high diploniatic |K)sition. IIo 
has a beautifully situattxl house, looking over tiro bright Nockar, and up 
to tiro noble *niiiis of tho (^iwtlo. From tironro wo took tiro course df 
tiro fine Huviirinn cities, Asclinfrenburg, Wurtxbui^, Bnmlrorg, Nurem- 
berg. At Donauwik we launched on the rapid I>anube, and followed its 
stream to Vienna and to Pesth. To us the Danube is a noble stream, 
especially after its junction witli the Inn, amid the magnificent scenery 
about Passau ; though I know that you Americans give yourselves great 
aifB, and would think but lightly of the power and volume of such a 
river. From Vienna to Prague and Dresden. At Dresden we had the 
great pleasure of fulling in witli tiro Ticknors, whom I had frequently 
seen during their short stay in London ; and also with tlroir most charm- 
ing relative, our friend Mrs. Twislcton and Iror lord. Then to Berlin, 
and after a peep Into Holland we found our way home. We, indeed, 
lifivo Intu linnlly nettled at home (having paid some visits in tiro autumn) 
till wiiliiu two or three weeks. 

Among the parcels which awaited me on my arrival was your grsoeful 
and just tribute to the memory of our excellent friend, poor Mr. Lawrence. 
I should have rcail it with great interest for his sake if fix>m another hand, 
— with how much more, when it came from yon, executed with your ao- 
customod skill and your pleasant style, heightened by your regret and 
aflbction. 
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. I have not yet Men joar oonclnding dmpton (ennoanood in tliis wook'n 
Athen«nm) to the new edition of Boliortson's « Ciiarles the FifUi." I 
doabt not that jou have found much to*iajr, and mnch that we shall be 

glad to read, after Stirling's agreeable book. (By the way, at the 

Ooldene Krens Hotel at Regensbni^ [Katisbon], which was once a flne 
palace, they show the room in which John of Austria was bom.) But 
his life is oomparatiTely of triyial moment in the darkening tmgedy (for 
yon must allow it to gather all its darkness) of Philip the Second's later 
years. Though I would on no account urge you to haste incompatible 
with the foU investigation of all the accumulating materials of those fear- 
Ibl times, yet yon must not allow any one else to step in before you, and 
nsurp tlie property which you liavo so good a riglit to claim in tluU awful 
impersonation of all that is anti-Christian in him who went to his grave 
with tlie conviction, that he, above all other men, had dischaiged the 
duties of a Christian monarch. 

I am now, as yon may suppose, enjoying my repose with all my foil 
and unexJiansted interest in literary subjects, in history especially, and 
poetiy, (I trust that it will last as long as my lifo,) but without engaging 
in any severe or continuous labor. Sobm soMioenfaM, is one of the wisest 
adages of wise antiquity, though the aged horse, if he finds a pleasant 
meadow, may allow himself a light and easy canter. I am taking most 
kindly to my early fKends, the dassic writers ; having read, in the course 
of my hiter lifo, so much InuI Qn»k and J^uUn, I liuvo a riglit to rufrush 
myself, and very rofrosliing it is, with the fine cloor writings of Greece 
and Rome 

So fiir had I written when, behold! your second letter made its appear- 
ance, announcing your promised present of « Charles the Fifth." I at 
first thought of throwing what I had written behind the fire, but soon de- 
termined rather to inflict upon you another slieet, with my best thanks, 
and assurances that I shall not leave my neighlx>r Mr. Routledge k>ng at 
peace * 

And now to dose, my dear friend, I roust add Mrs. Milman's kind love. 
She bogs me to say tliat yon liave road her a lesson of diarity towanis 
Philip tlie Second, whidi slio almost doubts whothor your doquotico can 
folly enforce npon her 

H. H. MiLMJLH. 

Do come and see us again, or make me twenty years younger, that I 
may cross to yon. 

TO LADT MART LABOUCHEBE. 

Boston, Fobmary 7, 18(7. 
Mt DKAft Ladt Mart, 
It was with very great pleasure that I received the kind note in your 
handwriting, which looked like a friend that I had not looked upon for a 
long time. And this was followed soon after by the portrait of your dear 
mother, forwarded to me by Colnaghi from London. It is an excellent 
Ukeness, and recalls the same sweet and benevolent expression which has 
lingered in my memory over since I parted from her at Castle Uoward. 
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I hare wishod that I oonld think that I ahoald OTer see her again in her 
princely residence. Bot there is little chance, I fear, of my meeting her 
again in this world. Pray, when yon next see her, give my roost respect- 
ful and affectionate remembrances to her. Yon hare been fortunate in 
keeping one parent from the skies so long. My own mother snnriyed till 
some few years since, and we were nerer parted till death came between 
us. This is a blessing not to be estimated. And she was so good that 
her removal, at the age of eighty-four, was an event less to bo mourned on 
lier account than on ours who survived her. 

I was extremely sorry to hear of Lord Ellesmero's severe illness. Sir 
Henry Holland gave me some account of it in a letter some time since. 
From what you write and what I have heard elsewhere, I fear that his 
restoration to healtli is still far from being complete. 

I wish there were any news here that would interest you. But I 
lead a very quiet, domestic sort of life, which, as fiir as I am concerned, 
afibrds little that is new. I am at present robbed of both my sons, who 
are passing this winter in Paris, and probably will pass the next in Italy. 
Tlio eldest has his wife and cliildron witli him, and I carry on a sort of 
nursery correspondence with my little granddaughter, who has almost 
readied tlie respectable ago of five. My own daughter, Mrs. Lawrence, 
anil licr two children, live witliin a stono's-tlirow of mo, Iwtli in Boston 
and in the country, where we pass our summers. And this doubles the 
happiness of life. 

It is a pleasant thing for us that our two nations should have such 
kindly feelings as they now seem to have for one another. The little 
aflair of the " Resolute " seems to have called tliom all out. We are 
brethren who have too large an inheritance in common of the past to for- 
got it all for somo petty quarrel about a thing which can be of no real 
ini|)nrtattce to citlier. 

I nm glail to learn that the members of your own family are in sucli 
good hoiilth. I 8iip]K)so you see Httlo of Moqieth, to wlioni I writo occn- 
sionnlly, aiul think myself lucky when I get an answer, es|Kxaally when it 
comes tlirough so kind a secretary as you. I am not likely to foi^get your 
features, for the charming portrait which you last sent me stands in a 
frame on a ledge of my book-case in the library, which is our sitting- 
room. 

Pray remember me most kindly to your sisters and your brother 
Cliarlos, and believe me, dear Lady Mary, with sincere regards to Mr. 
liaboudiere. 

Most truly and aflbctionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pbbsoott. 

TO LADY LYBLL. 

Boston, April 4, 1867. 

I believe I told you of my hemlaches, which Jackson considers as be- 
longing to my rheuiimtic linliits, and lirod in tlie bono. Very bad lioliits 
they are. I am happy to say the aches have nearly subsided, though I 
liave lost two good montlis by them. Agassis, who dined with me on 
17» 
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Wednetdaj, filled me with earj by sajing he had worked fifteen honn die 
day before. What is the man made off The great book on Tortles haa 
been delayed, firom hif deaire to make it more complete. He haa brought 
into it diacossiona on a great yariety of themea terrestrial and oelcstiAl. It 
reminded me, I told him, of tlio old coemographical myth of tlie Iiulians, 
where the world was said to rest on an elephjuQt and the elephant on the 
back of a tortoise. For myself, I think it would bo a great improToment 
if he would furnish a chapter on turtle-doves, with their tender associations, 
instead of the real turtle, whoae beat associations, as fiir as I know, are 
those connected with an alderman or a lord-mayor's feaat But Agasais 
thinks he has not half exhausted the subject 

FBOtt KB. IBVINO. 

Sdmntsidb, August tt, 1867. 

Mt DBAS liR. PrBSOOTT, 

You say " you don't know whether I care about remarks on my books 
ftt>m friends, though they be brothers of the craft." I cannot pr^end to 
bo above tlio ordiiuury sonsitivencss of anthorship, and am cspodally alivo 
to tlio remarks of a iiiiister-workuiHii like yoiiraulf. J luiVo iiovor liocii kiM 
coiilidciit of myself and iiioro ouiuR'ioiis of my sliort-coniiugM, tliaii on llib 
my hist niidortiiking, niid liave inccsantitly ruiinxl tliat tlio iiiturust might 
iliigbciHsatli my iwii. You may Jiidgu, Uiuruforo, how iniicli i liavo Imou 
gratified by your assurance that the interest felt by yourself and Mrs. Plea- 
cott on reading the work " went on eraoendo from the beginning, and did 
not roadi Its climax till the last pages." 

I thank yon, therefore, most heartily, for your kind and acceptable 
letter, which enables me to cheer myself with the persuasion that I have 
not ventured into the field once too often ; and that my last productioQ 
has escaped the late of the Archbishop of Granada's. 

Yon hint a wish tliat I would visit your NorUicrii hitltudos, and partake 
of the good-followsliip tluit exists tliere ; and, indeed, it would give me the 
greatest pleasure to enjoy communionship with a few clioico spirits like 
yourself, but I have a growing dread of tlie vortex of gay society into 
which I am apt to be drawn if I stir from home. In fact, the habits of 
literary occupation, which of hite years I have indulged to excess, have 
almost unfitted me for idle, gentlemanly life. Belaxation and repose begin 
to be insupportable to me, and I feel an unhealthy hankering after my 
study, and a disposition to relapse into hard writing. 

Take warning by my case, and beware of literary intemperance. 
Ever, my dear Prescott, 

Yours very truly, 

Wasuimoton Ibtivo. 
t 

TO LADY LYELL. 

November 80, 1867. 

When the times are bad, I fortunately have a snug retreat on my little 
fiurm of the sixteenth century, and an hour or two's conversation with my 
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good fnond Philip generally pats me at peace with the world. I sappoee 
you eschew oil books while yoa are on the wing. If yon ever meet with 
an English one, and can get hold of Thackeray's last, " The Virginians," 
publishing in numbers, I believe, in England as well as here, I wish yoa 
would look at it, if only to read the first paragraph, in which he pays a 
very nice tribute to my old swords of Banker Ilill renown, and to dioir 
unworthy proprietor. It was very prettily done of him. I am well booked 
up now in regard to my English friends, first from the Ticknors, whom I 
have examined and cross-examined until I am well enough acquainted 
witli tlicir exi>cricnccs, and now 8umiicr Ims arrived and given me four or 
five hours' worth of his in an uninterrupted stream, and a very pleasant 
raconteur he Is, especially when he talks of the friends of whom I have such 
a loving romcmbnuico on your side of the water. Ho seems to have hail 
quite a triumphant reception. When a Yankee makes his appearance in 
London circles, the first question asked, I fancy, if they think him worth 
asking any about, is whether he is a pro-slavery man, or an anti-shivery, 
and deal with him accordingly. It would seem droll if, when an English- 
miin lights on our soil, tlie first question wo should ask should be wlictlier 
lie was in fiivor of making tlie Chinese swallow opium, or whether he was 
opposed to it ; as if tluit were not only tlio moral, but tlie social, standard 
by wliicli overytliiiig was to bo tested, and we were to cut him or caress 
him accordingly. But Sumner was hailed as a martyr, and enjoys — 
quite contrary to usage — the crown of martyrdom during his own life- 
time. His ovation has agreed with him, and he goes to Washington this 
week 
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1858-1859. 
F1B8T Attack op Apoplbxt. — Yislds bbadilt. — Clbabxbbs op Mixd. 

— GOMPOSUUR. — IMFIIIMITIICS. — GRADUAL ImPHOVKMKMT. — OOOUPA- 
TIOHS.— r PltlMTS TJIK THIUD VoLUMB OP ** PlIlUP TlIK SkOOMD.'*.— SUM- 
MBB AT LtMH AMD PBPPBRBLL. — N0TB8 TO THB ** G0MQUB8T OP MBX- 

100.*' — Rbtubm TO B08TOH.— Dbbibb fok aotitb Litkrabt Labor.— 

AOUB. — CORRBSrOMDBHOB. 

ON the 4th of Febroaiy, 1858, in the afternoon, I hap- 
pened to call on my friend for a little visit or a walk, 
tliat being the portion of Uio day in which, from our rcs|)cctive 
occupations, wo oftcncst saw each other. As I entered, Uio 
air of tlio servant who o|)enod the door 8ur|>ritfed mo, and I 
hardly understood the words he uttered with great emotiou, to 
tell me tliat Mr. Prescott was suddenly and seriously ill. He 
had, in fact, been seized in the street a couple of hours before, 
and the affection was evidently of the brain, and apoplectic. 

The attack occurred just on his return from his accustomed 
walk in the early aflcmoon. Indeed, he reaclie<l home witli 
some difricuUy, and went, not without much eflbrt, at once, 
and as it were instinctively and idmost unconsciously, to his 
working study. His mind wandered for a few moments, and 
his powers of speech and motion were partly suspended. Tlie 
earliest articulate words he uttered were to his wife, as she was 
tenderly leaning over him : ^' My poor wife I I am so sorry for 
you, that this has come upon you so soon ! " 

Tlie symptoms were not formidable, and those that seemed 
most tlircatcning yielded to remedies in the course of the 
afternoon. His venerable physician, Dr. Jackson, expressed 
himself to me at nine o'clock in the evening with much hope- 
fulness, and the next day nearly all anxiety concerning an 
immediate recurrence of the disease was gone. But a mark 
had been made on his physical constitution wliich was never to 
be obliterated. 
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For the first two dajs he was kept almost entirely in bed, 
and in a sUito of absolute itsst and quietness, with his room 
somewhat darkened. On the third day I saw him. He talked 
with me as clearly as he ever had when in full health, and 
with intellectual faculties as unclouded. But his utteranoe 
was slightly affected. His movements were no longer assured. 
A few words and many proper names did not come promptly 
at his summons. He occnsioniUly seemed to see figures — osfie- 
dally the figure of a gentleman in black — moving about the 
room, though he was quite aware that the whole was an opti- 
cal delusion. If he looked into a book, one line was strangely 
mingled with another, and the whole became confused and 
illegible. All this he explained to me in the simplest and 
clearest manner, as if he were speaking, not of his own case, 
but of that of another person. He was, in fact, not under tlie 
smallest mbapprehension as to the nature of his attack, nor 
as to what might be its consequences at a moments notice. 
Neither did he at all exaggerate his danger, or seem alarmed 
or anxious at the prospect before him. He saw his condition 
as his physicians and his family saw it, and as the result proved 
that it must have been from the first 

In five or six days he walked out with assistance ; but he 
was put u{)on a rigorous, vegetable diet, and his strength re- 
turned slowly and imperfectly. AHer a few weeks the irregu- 
larity in his vision was corrected ; his tix^ad became so much 
more finn that he ventured into the streets alone; and his 
enunciation, except to the quick ear of affection, was again 
distinct and natural. But his utterance never ceased to be 
marked with a slight effort ; proper names were never again so 
easily recalled as they had been ; and, although his appropriate 
gait was recovered, it was at best a little slower than it had 
been, and, in the last weeks of liis life, when I walked with 
him a good deal, he sometimes moved very heavily, and more 
than once called my attention to this circumstance as to a con- 
siderable change in his condition. In his general appearance, 
however, at least to a casual observer, in the expression of his 
fine manly countenance, and in his whole outward bearing, he 
seemed such as he had always been. Those, therefore, who 
saw him only as he was met in liis accustomed walks, Uiought 
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him quite recovered. But his family and hie more intimate 
friends were too vigilant to be thus deluded. Thej knew, from 
the first, that he was no longer the same. 

Beading was tlie earliest pleasure he enjoyed, except that 
of the society of his household and of a chosen few out of it 
But it was only the lightest books to which he could listen 
safely, — novels and tales, — and it was only those he liked 
best, such as Miss Edgeworth's Helen and Scott's Ouy Man- 
nering, that could satisfy him enough to enable him to keep his 
attention listened on them. Even of such he soon wearied, 
and turned with more interest, though not with conviction, to 
parts of Buckle's first volume on the ^ History of Civilization," 
then recently published.^ 

A very different and a stronger interest, however, he felt in 
listening, as he did a little later, to the accounts of cases of 
eminent men of letters resembling his own ; to Adam Fergu- 
son's, in the Memoirs of Lord Gockbum, which was full of 
encourugomont, and to Scott's, in Lockliaif s '< Life," whioli, on 
the other hand, could not fidl to sadden liim, and yet which 
he insisted on following, through all its painful details, to its 
disheartening, tragical catastrophe. 

This phasis of his disease, however, passed gradually away, 
and then he began to crave afresh the occupations and modes 
of life to which he had always been accustomed ; — simple, both, 
as they could be, and laborious, but which had become seriously 
important to bim from long habit His physician advised a 
very moderate and cautious use of wine ; a gloss a day at firat, 
and afterwards a little more, so as to increase his strength, and 
enable him to return, in some degree at least, to the studies 
that were so necessary to his daily happiness ; still restricting 
him, however, to a niorely vegetiiblo diet. The proscriptions 
were rigorously obeyed ; and he was able soon to take exenriso 
in walking equal to four miles a day, which, if it was mate- 
rially less than he had found useful aiid easy wlieu he was in 

^ When Professor Playfair was suffering fh)m his last painful disease, hia 
affectionate attendants tried to amuse him with the early novels of Scott, then 
just in the course of publication, and other books of the same sort, which, 
when well, he much enjoyed. But now they soon became wearisome to him. 
** Try a little of Newton's * Principia,* " said the dying philosopher; and, for 
a time, his attention was commanded. 
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full health, was jet much moro than he had of late been able to 
ffuslnin. It was, therefore, a groat point gained, and he tliank- 
fully acknowledged it to be such. But still he marked the 
difference in his general strength, and knew its meaning. 

Encouraged, however, by his improvement, such as it was, 
and permitted at least, if not counselled to it, by his medical 
adviser, he now adventured once more within the domain of 
his old and favorite studies, lie did not, indeed, undertake to 
prepare anything for the fourth volume of " Philip the Sec- 
ond " ; nor did he even go on to fill out the third to the full 
proportions into which he had originally determined to cast it. 
But the conclusion of the last chapter that he ever finished, 
a few paragraphs only — which, as was his wont, he had, I 
believe, composed before his attack and had preserved to a 
good degree in his memory — was now reduced to wriUng, 
and the manuscript completed so far as it was destined ever 
to be. 

In April, 1858, he went to press with it, and in the course 
of the summer the stereotyping was finished ; the whole having 
undergone, as it advanced, a careful revision from his ever- 
faithful friend, Mr. Foleom. In this part of the work of pub- 
lishing, ho took much plensuro ; more, I 1)c1iovo, Uian he had 
before in luiy similar cane. The rcfiHon is simple, lie did not 
like to think tlmt he was, in con8e((uence of his diminished 
strength, obliged to reduce the amount of his intellectual exer- 
tions ; and, while his present occupation was light and easy, 
he could feel tliat it was indispensable, and that it came now 
in regular course, instead of being taken up because he was 
unequal to work that was heavier. He expressed this to me 
witli much satisfaction at Lynn one day after dinner, when he 
wiin near the end of his tiisk ; for, although he felt the fearful 
uncertainty of his condition, he did not like to timik tliat he 
was in any degree yielding to it. His courage, in this respect, 
was alisolute. It never faltered. 

At Pepperell, where he went on the 25th of September, he 
ventured a little further. In 1844 two translations of his 
" Conquest of Mexico " had appeared in Mexico itself, one of 
which was i-endered more than commonly important by the 
comments of Don Jos6 F. liamirez at the end of the second 
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volumoy and tlio other by Uie uotos of Doii Lucas Alaiiuin, a 
statesman and man of letters of no mean rank, who had long 
occupied himself with the history of his country. Air. Prescott 
now busied himself with these materials, as, I think, he had 
done before, and prepared a considerable number of additions 
and emendations for a future edition of the original work. 

^ I am now amusing myself," he says, under the date of Sep- 
tember dOth, ^ with making some emendations and additional 
notes for a new edition, some day or other, of the * Conquest 
of Mexico.' Two Mexican translations of the work, enriched 
with annotations, furnish a pretty good stock of new materials 
for the purpose." The amount that he accomplished is con- 
siderable, and it will, I hope, be used hereafter, as its author 
intended it should be. 

But though such labor was light compared with that needful 
in the prosecution of his studies for the *^ History of Philip tlio 
Second," if ho had ventured to take them up in earnest, still 
littlo that ho did during that summer and autmnn was wholly 
frco from painful oflbrL I witnessed it more than ouoo wliilo 
he was at Lynn, where headaches, though treated as of little 
account, yet gave occasion for grave apprehensions, — not the 
less grave, because their expression, which could have done 
only harm, was carefully forborne by those about him. 

His occupations at Pepperell, however, can hardly have in- 
jured him. At any rate, he felt that what he had done had 
been an amusement rather than anything else ; and when ho 
left that mucli-lovcd region, with its cheeritil drives und walks, 
and with all the tender associations that rested on it, — that 
tapestried the rooms of the old house and lighted up the whole 
landscape, and its waters, woods, and hills, — he made the folt 
lowing simple record : — 

PepperoU, October 28th. — Return to town to-morrow. The coantry 
is now in iu splendid nutunin ndio, ikiniuwhut hirn, htiwuvcr, luitl tlni^Uil 
by tbo niiii. lluvu Ihmii ua'iipivtl wilii (*uri-iM'lion8 and iwblitioiiM tu my 
** Mexico." On my return to Jioston hIiuII reaiimc my labors on " IMiilip/' 
and, if my health continues as good an it has lieen diis summer, siiall 
hope to moke some progress. But I shall not press matters. Our vUUy- 
giaiura has been brightened by the presence of all the children and grand- 
children, Qod bless them 1 And now we scatter again, but not for apart. 

These touching words ore the last he ever wrote in the 
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private Memoranda, which he had now kept above forty yean, 
and there arc no words in the whole mass of above twelve 
hundred pages that are more expressive of what was peculiar 
to him. Ilis domestic affections were always uppermost in his 
character, and never more so than they were in the last weeks 
and months of his life ; indeed, I think, never so much and 
so manifestly. How ho loved his children, — all his children, 
— how he delighted in his grandchildren, how he held them 
all ^ in his heart of heart," those who most knew him, knew 
best 

On his return to Boston, he looked stronger than he did when 
he led it four months earlier. His spirits were more natural ; 
sometimes as bright as they had ever been. He was in better 
ilcsh, and his muscular power was increased, although not 
much. But I think he never passed a day without a sense of 
the shadow that ho knew must always rest on liis way of life, 
whether it should bo long or short 

During the first weeks after his coming to town, he was 
occupied with affairs that had accumulated during his absence. 
As usual, they somewhat wearied and annoyed him ; perhaps 
more than they had on other similar occasions. But he dis- 
missed them from his thoughts as soon as he could, and then 
ho hcumikhI to turn with a sort of irrosiHtiblo craving to the in- 
tc'llcctual purauits which long habit and conscientious devotion 
to them had maile so important to his happiness. 

About New Year of 1859, he spoke to me more than once 
of a change in his modes of life. He thought, as he told me, 
that, if his diet were made more nourishing, his general strength 
would be improved, and he should thus become capable of more 
labor in all ways, and especially upon his ^ Philip the Second." 
On Miis, however, ho did not venture. His obedience to his 
medical dirct^tor was exact to the last He rcstramed himself 
rigorously to a vegetable diet, and never took more wine than 
was prescribed to him, as if it had been a medicine. 

But he could not fully resist the temptation of his old books 
and manuscripts ; nor was he altogether discouraged by his wise 
professional adviser from making an inconsiderable and wary 
experiment witli them. Indeed, sometliing of the sort seemed 
to have become important for his health as well as for his spir- 

2- 
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its, which wero now pining for the aliment that was demanded 
alike by his physical and moral constitution. During two or 
three weeks, therefore, he was occupied with that portion of 
the History of Philip the Second with wliich his fourth volume 
would necessarily open. His researches, no doubt, were not 
as laborious as they had sometimes been, when he was busy 
with a difficult subject. They were, in fact, entirely prefatory, 
involving only the plan of an opening chapter, and tlie general 
mode in wliich that \wri of tlie war of tlie Netlierliinds might 
be discussed, to which the volume itself was to bo largely 
devoted. Even in this, I believe, he was careful, and gave 
much less time to work than was his wont But whenever he 
thought, he thought intently. He could not help it. It was 
a habit which he had cultivated with so much care, that he 
could not now shake it off. It is possible, therefore, that his 
occupations during these weeks wore among tlie causes tluit 
hiistcncd the final event. . But if they were, their influence 
must have lM)on sumll. Nothing gtivo token of what, from 
inscrutable causes, was not only inevitable, but was near. 

About a fortnight before his death, he suflfered from an ague, 
which gave him so much pain, that it entirely interrupted hia 
accustomed occupations. During the five or six days of ita 
continuance, I spent the leisure of each afternoon with bun* 
His strength was a good deal diminished, and he was generally 
lying on his sofa when I saw him ;. but never was he brighter 
or more agreeable, never more cheerful or more interesting. 
And so it continued to tlie end. I saw him only twice or three 
times afterwards ; but those who were constantly with him, and 
watched every word and movement with affectionate solicitude, 
observed no change. 

That liis intellectual faculties were not affected, and that 
his temperament had lost little of its charming gayety, the 
letters and memoranda of the year leave no doubt They 
wore not, I suppose, always written without effort, but tlie 
effort was successful, which, in general, it would not have 
been, and in his case was so in consequence mainly of the 
original elements that had been so gently mixed in his whole 
nature. 
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TO MR. BANCROFT. 

Boston, Febnuuy 10 (indorsed 1868). 
Dear BANOBorr, 

It 11 well enough for a man to be ill sometiniefl, if it is only to show 
to him the affectionate sympathy of his friends, though in truth this was 
hardly necessary to prore yours. Two weeks since I had a slight touch 
of paralysis, which should have fallen on a man of more flesh than I can 
ImmisL It was so slight, however, tlmt tlio doctor tliinks there whs no 
rupture of any vessel in the brain. The eflccts of it have passed off, 
excepting only some slight damage in that part of the cranium which 
holds proper names. I am somewhat reduced, as much perhaps in conso- 
quenoe of the diet I am put upon as the disease ; for meat and generous 
wine are proscribed for the present . 

So you are to make your bow to the public in May ; and the world, I 
have no doubt, as it shows signs of revival, will gladly wake from iti 
winter's trance to receive you. 

Tluit is a cluirming paragraph which yon have sent roe, containing a 
letter wholly new to me,* and I look forward to tlie hours wlicn I sluUl 
devour the coming volume, the one of greatest interost«to roe, and not one 
least difficult to you. 

I hope your wife is in good health. Fray reroember me most afiectioa- 
ately to her, and believe me 

Ever fiuthfully your friend, 

Wm. H. Fkbsoott. 

TO MR. BANCROFT. 

BosTOH, April 8, 1868. 

I am truly obliged to you, my dear Bancroft, for sending roe your 
account of Bunker Hill battle, in which I am so much interested.' X 
have read it with the greatest care and with equal pleasure. It was a dif- 
ficult story to tell, considering how. much it has been disfigured by feelings 
of personal rivalry and foolish pretension. In my judgment, you have 
steered dear of all these difficulties, and have told the story in a simple 
tltoiigh eloquent style, that cannot fail to win the confidence of your 
rciulcr, and satisfy him tluit you have written with no desire but to tell the 
truth, after a careful study of tlie whole ground. 

For tlie last tliirty years or more the fKends and kinsmen of the promi- 
nent chiefs in the action have been hunting up old Revolutionary surviv- 
ors, most of wliom had survived their own faculties, and extorting from 
tlioin such views as could carry no oouviction to a candid mind. My 

* A remarkable letter from Colonel Prescott, the historian's grandfather, to 
the Committee of Safety, in Boston, August, 1774. See Bancroft's History, 
Vol. VII. (1868,) p. 90. Mr. Baneroa possesses the autograph of this vigor- 
ous, pntrintio document 

' At the end of Vol. VII. of Bancroft's History, 1868, sent in the proof-sheet 
to Mr. Prescott 
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fiulicr took no interott in all tfait, mad nuulo no cflbrt to contnuVict tlia 
accounts thai giren from time to time to the pablic He tlioagfat, as I 
did, that tiieie random statements would make no permanent impresaioa 
on the public mind. llo waited to see — what I, more fiirtunato than bo, 
hare now lived to see — an impartial aooonnt given of the action by the 
classical pen of the historian, whose writings are destined not merely for 
the present age, but for posteritj. While yon have done entire justice to 
my graiidfatlior, you liave boon scrupulous in giving duo praise to Putnam 
and Warren, and to the hitter in particular you have paid an eloqucni 
tribute, well deserved, and in your happiest manner. 

You are now entering on the most brilliant and fiunnating part of your 
gruid subject, and I liope no political coquetry will have the power to 
entice yon away in another direction until yon have brought it to a com- 
pletion. Since my apoplectic thump I have done nothing in the literary 
way, giving my wits a good chance to settle and come into their natural 
state again. I am rather tired of this kind of loafing, and am now 
beginning to fall into the old track, — but with caution. As I am on a 
vegetable diet, though the doctor has allowed me to mend my cheer with 
a little wine, I may hope to be armed against any future attack. 

With aflbctionat^ romembranoos to your wife, believe mo, my dear 
Bancroft, 

Always faithfblly yoor friend, 

Wm. IL Prbsoott. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BoROX, April 6, 1868. 
Mr DBA.R Laot Ltbix, 
Susan wrote you last week an acoonnt of my apoplectic tronbles, in 
which you take so afiectionate an interest The attack was one wholly 
uiKsxpoctod by mo, for I liad nothing about mo oxco|U tlio lioulttchcii of 
Uist year, which looked in tliat direction. I am not a plethoric, nxU 
visiigod gentleman, with a short nock and a {xirtly |Niun( Ji ** witli ^mhI 
i!uiiun liiiud," seuniiug to invito tlie uttiu^k of such on enuniy. N(»r luu I 
yet turned of seventy, much less of eighty, when lie takes advantage of 
decayed strength to fidl upon his superannuated victim. But the fiend is 
no respecter of persons or ages. Yet I must acknowledge he has dealt 
rather kindly with me. The blow caused some consternation in my little 
circle, by sending my wits a wool-gathering for a few days. But they 
liave gradually come to order again, and the wont tiling that now remains 
is the ancfiorituh faro of pultio and water on which tliey have put me. 
l*rulNibly owing to this uiui4;re diet inuru than to the disiniso, I have Ihxui 
soincwluU reduced in strcngtli. But as the doctor has now reinforced uiy 
banquet with a couple of glasses of slicrry, I look confidently to regain- 
ing my former vigor, and gradually resuming my historical labors,-— 
amusements I should say, for the harflcst thing to do is to do nothing. 
Wu are mode liappy now by the return of Ainory, who is soon to bo ful- 
lowed by William and his family, wlio will moke one household with us 
this summer at Lynn. It is a pleasant reunion to look forward to afier 
our long separation 
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MEMORAIIDA. 

April 18th, 1858 — More than fl^e monUiB mnoe the last entrj. 
During the first three I wrote text and notes of Book VL, Chapters L 
and II., in ail eighty-fire pages print On the 4th of Febroary I had a 
slight apoplectic shock, which affected both sight and power of motion, 
the last bat for a few moments. 

The attack — so iiiiox|ioctoc1, tlioiigh I had liccii tronlilcd wiUi head- 
aches tlirough tlio winter, in a less degree, lioweror, tluin in tlie preceding 
year — caused groat alarm to my friends at first. Much reason liare I to 
bo grateful tliat tlie cflccts liaye gradually disappeared, and loft no traces 
now, except a slight obscurity in tlie vision, and a certain degree of 
weakness, wliidi may perlmps be imputable to my cliange of diet For I 
hare been obliged to exchange my camirorous propensities for those of a 
more innocent and primitire nature, picking up my fare as our good 
parents did licforo the fall. In this way it is thought I may defy tlie foul 
iiend for tlio future. But I must not nuike too heary or long demands on 
tlie cranium, and if I can get tliroe or four hours' work on my historic 
ground in a day, I must bo content 

TO MB. PABSONS.« 

Boston, April 30, 1868. 
DBAS Thboph., 
I return you the regetarian treatise, with many thanks. It funushes a 
most important contribution to kitchen literature. From the long time 1 • 
liare kept it, you might tliiiik I hare been copying tlie receipts. I nuuked 
some for the purpose, but soon found them so numeroos, tliat I concluded 
to send to Ix>ndon for tlie book itself. I shall roccire a copy in a few 
days. I was very sorry to hear tliat jrou had wounded yourself with a 
proning-knifo, and I trust long before this you hare got orer tlie eflbcti 
of it This is an accident that cannot befall me. The more 's the pity. 
I wish with all my heart I could get up a little horticultural gusto, if it . 
were only for multiplying and rarying the pleasures of life. 

God bless you, dear Theoph. Beliere me, always affectionately yours, 

Wm. H. Pbbsoott. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

BoflrroN, May 81, 1868. 

Mt DBAS LlDT LtBLL, 

It was a loring remembrance in you, that of my birthday. It shows 
yon hare a good memory, at least for jrour friends. Threescore yeetrs and 
two is a renerable age, and should lead one to put his house in order, es- 

* This note needs a little explanation, and I will giro it in the words of the 
friend to wliom it la addressed. He says: ** I had been adrised to eat mainly 
vegetable food; and, noticing among the advertisements of London books one 
of a vegetarian cookery4xx>k, 1 ordered it; and, when Prescott told me that 
he was strictly limited to a vegetable diet, I sent It to him.** 
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pedally after sttch a thump op die cranium m I hare had. I hope I ihalt 
round off tlirecaoore yean and ten, at leait, before I get another. I wm 
greatly clusercd (Ite otiier day by finding in a btographioil account of Adam 
Feii^uion, tliat, after a sevoro paralytic shock ut fifty, lie iiurvivcd on a 
vegetable diet to ninety-throe, and wrote books, too, which people still 
continue to read. Indeed, it was thought that his vegetable fiue served 
rather to cUuify his wito. It is a very watery diet at any rate, better 
suited, I should say, to moral philosophy tlum to carnivorous lilstory. 
Ferguson, however, wrote both. 

•••••• 

I suppose in giddy London yon don't get time to road mnch, that is, in 
the London season. Have yon met with Bancroft's hist volume, published 
at the beginning of the present month! It is occupied with a topic very 
interesting to us Tankees, and, in the dosing chapters, does honor, of 
which it has been too long defimnded, to my grandfioher. Colonel Pres- 
oott's memory. The book is written with spirit, but it is a pity he has 
not supported his story by a single note or reference. The reader must 
take it all on the writer's word. And yet his original materials are ample. 

I suppose you have read Buckle ; indeed, Anna Ticknor told me that 
you liked liim mudi. I am sure your liuslmnd must relish his acute and 
liberal-minded specuhUions, and espedally the intrepidity with which he 
enters upon fields of discussion on which English writers are apt to trood 
so daintily, not to say thnidly. lie doubts in tlio true spirit of a pliikjso- 
pher. And yet he dogmatizes in a style the most opposed to philosophy. 
He would make a more agreeable impression if, with his donbts, he would 
now and then show a litUe doubt of himself. But whatever defects of 
banner he may have, I suppose few readers will deny that his big volnmo 
is the book of the age. 

I dined with the Ticknors last week ; a quiet little meeting of only two 

or tliroo guests. Everett, who was there, was in good trim. His Wasli- 

ington address, with its concomitants, has done as much for him as lor the 

Monument, by building him up. I have not soon him in sd good con- 

• dition for a long while. ..... " 

TO MADAME CALDEBON. 

Lymn, September 7, 1868. 
Mr DBAR Maduib Caldsron, 
It is very long since I have exchanged a kindly greeting with yoa 
across tlie waters, — not since your return to Spain. I have kept somo 
knowledge of your whereabouts, however, but not as much os I could de- 
sire, which nobody can give but yourself, — where you have been, 'wliere 
you are now staying, what you are doing. Is my good friend Calderon 
still coqucttiug with politics ? Or is ho living at case, letting the world 
go by, like an honest cavalier, as I do 1 I hope, at all events, that both 
you and he are in good health, and in the enjoyment of all the happiness 
that this world can give. You will tell me something about all this when 
you write, won't you 1 For myself, I have been very wdl of late, though. 
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during the last winter, in Febmarj, I experienced, wlmt was litde ex- 
pected, Ml apoplectic attack. It alarmed my friends a good deal, and 
frifchtcned me out of my wits for a time. But the effects ha^e gradnalljr 
pHMc<l off, leaving me only a slight increase of the obscurity in my Tision. 
As I don't intend the foul fiend shall return again, I live upon yegetables 
and farinaceous matter, like the anchorites of old. For yoor apoplexy 
is a dangerous follow, who lircs upon good cheer, fat and rod-faced gentle- 
men, wlio feed upon something better than beets and carrots. I don't 
rnro about tlie furo, but I should be sorry not to give tlie hist touches to 
IMiilip the I'rudent. and to leare him in the world in a dismembered con- 
dition I I am amusing myself now with putting through the press the 
thinl ▼olutne. This will make throe fifUis of the whole work. Fire 
volumes are as heavy a load as |X)8tcrity will be willing to take upon its 
shoulders ; and I am ambitious enough to consign my wares to posterity. 
The book will make its appearance in December, and will give yon and 
Coldcron some winter evenings' readings, if you are not too much ab- 
soriied in tlie afToira of tlie public Xo luive time fur private matters. I am 
jii8t now occupied with making some notes and corrections for a new 
edition of tlie " Conquest of Mexico." I have particularly good materials 
for this in tlie two Mexican trnnsUitioiiB of il^ one of tliem having Air- 
man's notes, and tlie otlier tliose of llamircz. I know very little about 
tlieso eminent scholars, though I Iwve somewhere a notice which was sent 
me of Alaman, put away so carefully and so long ago that I doubt if I 
can lay my hands on it. Could yon not give me some little account of 
these two worthies, — of tlie ofHccs they hold, tlieir social position, and 
general estimation 1 llamiros somewhere remarks tliot lie belongs to tlio 
old Mexican race. This explains tlie difllerence of his views on some 
|N>ints from Alaman's, who has a tnie love for the ** Conquistodorcs." On 
the whole, it is a trial, which few historians have experienced, to be sub- 
jected to so severe a criticism, sentence by sentence, of two of the most 
eminent scholars of their country. Though they have pickc<l many lioles 
ill iny finery, I cannot deny tliat tliey have done it in tlie best spirit and 
in the most courtly style 

TO THE EAEL OF CARLISLE. 

BosTOH, December 27, 1868. 
Mr DBAR Carlislb, 
My eye was caught by tlie sight of your name this morning, ns I was 
running over the columns of my daily paper, and I rend /m extract from 
a late address of yours at Hull, not so complimentary ns I could have 
winlicd to my own country. The tone of remark, difllering a good deal 
from the usual style of your remarks on us, is, I fear, not nndeserveil. 
The more 's the pity. I send you the extracts, for, as I suppose yon in- 
tended it for our edification as well as for your own countrymen, I thought 
you might be pleased to see that it was quoted here. At any rate, I im- 
iiKiiio yoit will lie pmtincd with the candid find lilioml style in which it is 
^fciviil. The liuslun •• Dnily AdvertltHT" is one of our most rcsiMx:tablo 
joiinmls, and I may mid that the opinions expressed in it perfectly coin- 
cide with tlioMo iif several woll-iiifonncd persons who Imve 8|)okeii to nie 
ou the matter, oiid for whose judgment you would entertain respect. 
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I un not willing, anj more than the editor is, to agree with jon in 
jour desponding rievrs ss to the destinies of onr oonntry, and I should 
monm for my race if I thought that the grand oxporiment wo are making 
of tlio (Hiwdty of uiou for sulf-govunnnout slioald provo a failuiv. Wo 
must not be too hastily judged. We are a young people, and haTo heen 
tried by the sererest of all trials, uninterrupted prosperity; a harder trial 
than adTersity for a nation ss well as for an indiyiduaL We haTo many 
men of high intelligence ss well as sound principle in the country, and, 
should exigencies arise to call them into action, I cannot doubt that they 
would take the place of the vaporing politicians who haye been allowed 
too much to direct the affiUn of tlie republic. 

I have just come out with a third volume of " Pliilip the Second," and 
I hope ere this you have received a copy which I directed my publisher^ 
Boutledge, to send you at once. 

Should he not have done so, yon will oblige me much by advertising 
me of it, as I wish yon to have all my literary bantlings from my own 
hand. I have done myself the pleasure also to send a copy to the DuchoM 
and Lady Mary. I trust that yon and yours are all in good health. 

This reminds me of a bUmk in yonr circle, one dear and revered name, 
whidi I never omitted wlion I wrote to you. Sho luis gone to a liettor 
world tlian Uiis. I must thank yon for sending me, through Everett, the 
miniature photograph of lier, surprisingly like, considering the siae. Pray 
remember me kindly to tlio Dudiess and to Lady Mary, when you soo 
them. My son and daughter deshe thehr kindest remen^yrsnoes to yon, 
with which, believe me, my dear friend, always 
Ailbctionately yours, 

Wm. H. Frbsooxt. 

TO LADY LYELL. 

Ik>8T0N, January 10, 1860. 
Mr DBAR Ladt Lybll, 
I must not let another packet go without thanking yon for the friendly 
invitation given by you and your husband to Susan and myself to visit 
yon this spring ; and although it will not bo in our power to accept it, you 
will believe that we are not Uie less grateful to the loving hearts which dic- 
tated it. You, who put a girdle round the earth in ss little time almost 
as Puck, can have no idea of tlie way iu wliich we have struck our roots 
in the soil, ss immovable as the great tree on the Common. As to my 
wife, a vojrage to the moon would not be more chimerical in her eyes than 
a trip (as they plessantly call it) across the AtUntic She will die, without 
ever having got so for as New York. I do hope, however, tliat ¥re are not 
destined never to moot again, tliongh I think it must be in your husband's 
pursuit afVer science. Tiie book of nature is a big one, and tliero are 
some pages in it on American antiquities which he lias not yet read, I 
snpix>8e. At all events, I hope we shall meet again in tliis lower worid, 
before we get to the land of spirits. We should like to see each other in 
the form to which we have been accustomed, not in the guise of a shadow^ 
or of a flickering fiame, as Dante put his loving souls into the Inferno. 
Such a meeting would be only of the voice, without even a friendly grasp 
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of the hand, to make the heart beat It wonld be like a talk between 
fHends, after a long abeenoe on the diflRsrent sides of a partition to diride 
them. Yet if we don't meet before long, I don't know, bnt I shoold 
rather postpone the intenriew till we hare croased the Stjx. Bat jron, I 
am told, are reversing the order of natare. I wonder where jon got your 
recipe for it Yet the youth of the body is, after all, easier to preserra 
than the yoafh of the sool. I should like a recipe for that Life is so 
stale when one has been looking at it for more than sixty winters I It 
would be a miracle if the blood were not a little chilled. 



FROM MB. IBYINa. 

SummiDB, Januaiy IS, 1860. 

Mt DBA.B BfR. PRBBOOTT, 

I cannot thank yon enough for the third volume of your "Philip,'* 
which you have had the kindness to send mo. It came most opportunely 
to occupy and interest me when ratlior depressed by indisposition. I have 
read with great interest your account of the BobcUion of the Moriscoes, 
which took me among the Alpuzarraa mountains, which I once traversed 
with great delight It is a sad story, the trampling down and expulsion 
of that gallant race from the land they won so bravely and cultivated and 
adorned with such industry, intelligence, and good taste. You have done 
ample justice to your subject 

The battle of Lepanto is the splendid picture of your work, and haa 
never been so admirably handled. 

I congratulate you on the achievement of the volume, which forms a 
fine variety from the other parts of your literary undertakings. 

Giving you my best wishes that yon may go on and prosper, I remain, 
my dear Mr. FroKOtt, 

Yours ever truly and heartily, 

Wabhimoton Ibtixo. 

Wm. H. Frssoott, Esq. 

FBOM LOBD MACAX7LAY.* 

HoLLT LoDGB, Kbhsihoton, Januaij 8, 1860. 
Mr DRAit Sir, 
I have already delayed too long to tliank yon for yonr tliird volumo 
It Is excellent, and, I tliink, superior to anjrthing that you have written, 
parts of the ** History of the Conquest of Mexico " excepted. Most of 
those good juilgos whoso voices I have Ixscn able to collect, at tliis dead 
time of the year, agree with me. This is the season when, in this country, 
friends interchange good wishes. I do not know whether that fashion haa 
crossed the Atlantic. Probably not, for your Pilgrim Fathers held it to 
be a sin to keep Christmas and Twelfth Day. I hope, however, that you 

• This letter Mr. Prescott never had the pleasure of reading. It arrived a 
few days after his death. 
18 
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wQl allow me to expreas m j hope that the year which if beginning maj 
be a happy one to you. 

Eror yonn tmly, 

WX. H. PbSBOOTT, E8Q./&0., &o. 

TO SIB CHABLES LTELL. 

Ik>8nK>N, January SS, 1860. 
Mt dbar Sir Ciiarlm, 

I have liad the ploaiiuro of roooiving yonr friondly lottor of Dcoombor 
81 St, and' must thank you for anotlier, jn which you so iLindly inyitod mj 
wife and me to viait you in England. Nothing, you may well beliere, 
oould giro her and myself greater pleasure than to pass 8ome time under 
your hospitable roof, which would afford me the inexpreBsible satisfaction 
of taking tome friends again by the hand, whose fares I would give much 
to see. But I have long since abandoned the thought of crossing tlie great 
water, and the friends on the otlicr side of it are, I fear, henceforth to find 
a place with, me only in tlie pleasures of memory. And pleasant rocolloo- 
tions tlioy afford to fill many an hour which tlio world would («11 idle, for 
there is neitlicr fame nor money to be mode out of them. But one who 
Iws crossed sixty (how ncur are you to that ominous line?) will liavo 
found out tlmt tliere is somotliing of more wortli tlian fame or money in 
this world. I Mras last evening with Agassis, who was in capital spirits at 
tlio prospect of opening to tlio public a project of a great museum, for 
which Frank Gray, as I suppose you know, left an appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars; There will be a subscription set on foot, I understand, 
for raising a similar sum to provide a suitable building for the ooUection, 
— a great part of which has already been formed by Agassis himself, — 
and the Governor, at a mooting of the friends of the scheme held the 
other evening at James Lawrence's, gave the most cordial assurances of 
substantial aid from the State. Agassiz expressed the greatest confidence 
to me of being able in a few years to establish an institution, which would 
not shrink from comparison with similar establishments in Europe. He 
has been suffering of late from inflamnuition of the eyes, a trouble to 
which he is unaccustomed, but for which he may thank his own impru- 
dence. I am glad to learn that yoq are pursuing, with your usual energy, 
your studies on iBtna. The subject is- one of the greatest interest. I 
must congratulate you on the reception of tlie Copley medal. However 
we may despise, or oficct to despise, the vulgar volUare per ora, it is a sat- 
isfaction to find ono's hiliors ai>prociatcd by tlie few who are competent to 
pronounce on their value. 

Gkx>d by, my dear LycU. With kindest remembrances to your wife, 
believe me always foitlifuUy yours, 

Wm. H. Prbsoott. 

This is the latest letter from my fnend that has come to 
mj knowledge. Notes he continued to write afterwards. I 
received several such down to within two or three days of his 
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death, aiid others, I doubt not, were sent to other persons In 
kindness or on business at the same period. In this and in all 
respects, he went on as usual. He seemed to himself to grow 
better and bettor, and was even in a condition to enjoy some of 
the pleasures of society. We hod occasioniUly dined at each 
other*s houses from the preceding spring, as he has noticed in 
his letters to Lady Lycll, already inserted ; and, less than a 
week before his death, I was to have met a small party of 
friends at his own table. But a family affliction prevented hi^ 
hospitality, and I was afterwards glad, as I well might be, that 
the dinner did not take place. Not that he would have failed 
in abstinence ; but he was less strong than he believed himself 
to bo, and less than we all hoped he was, so that the fatal blow 
then impending might, by the excitement of merely social in- 
tercourse, have fallen sooner than it otherwise would, or, at 
least) we might afterwards have believed that it had. 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

1859. 

Amxistt to bbtuiui to skbious Wobk. — Plbasamt FoBmooN.— Sud- 
DKM Attack of Afoplkst. — Dbath.— Hif Wishu HxsPKOTwa bis 

RkMAUIS. — FUMXIIA];..— EZTRBBSIOlIf OF SORBOW OM BOTH UDBB OF 
THB ATLABTia 

FROM day to daj, after New Year of 1859, he seemed 
more to miss his okl occupations. On the 27tli of Jain- 
uary, he talked decidedly of beginning again to work in good 
earnest on the ^ History of Philip the Second," and speculated 
on tlie question whether, if he should find his physical strength 
unequal to the needful exertion, he might venture to reinforce 
it by a freer diet. On the following morning — the &tal day 
— he talked of it again, as if his mind were made up to the 
experiment, and as if he were looking forward to his task as to 
the opening again of an old and sure mine of content His 
sister, Mrs. Dexter, was happily in town making him a visit, 
and was sitting that forenoon with Mrs. Prescott in a dressing- 
room, not for from the study where his regular work was 
always done. He himself, in the early part of the day, was 
unoccupied, walking about his room for a little exercise ; the 
weather being so bod that none ventured out who could well 
avoid it Mi*. Kirk, his ever-faithful secretary, was looking 
over Sala's lively book about Russia, " A Journey due North," 
for his own amusement merely, but occasionally reading aloud 
to Mr. Prescott such portions as ho thought peculiarly interest- 
ing or pleasant On one passage, which referred to a former 
Minister of Russia at Washington, he paused, because neither 
of them could recollect the name of the person alluded to ; and 
Mr. Prescott, who did not like to find liis memory at fault, 
went to his wife and sister to see if either of them could recall 
it for him. Afler a moment's hesitation, Mrs. Prescott hit 
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upon it ; a circamstance which amused him not a littlo, as she 
BO nirely took.aii intci*c8t in imjUiing connected with public 
affairs, that he had rather counted upon Mrs. Dexter for the 
information. He snapped his fingers at her, therefore, as he 
"turned away, and, with the merry laugh so characteristic of 
his nature, passed out of the room, saying, ns he went, ^ How 
cwno you to rcmenilMU' ? " They were the liust words sho over 
heaixl from his loved lips. 

Afler reaching his study, he stepped into an adjoining apart- 
ment. While there, Mr. Kirk heard him groan, and, hurrying 
to him, found him struck with apoplexy and wholly unconscious. 
This was about half past eleven o'clock in the forenoon. He 
was instantly caiiied to his chamber. In the shortest possible 
sptice of time, sevei-ol nieilical attendants wore at his bedside, 
and among them — and the chief of them — was his old friend 
and his father's friend. Dr. Jackson. One of Uieir number. 
Dr. Minot, brought roe tlie sad intelligence, adding his own 
auguries, which were of the worst I hastened to the house. 
What grief and dismay I found there, needs not to be told. 
All saw that the inevitable hour was come. Remedies availed 
nothing. He never spoke again, never recovered an instant 
of consciousness, and at half past two o'clock life passed away 
without suflering. 

He would liimself have preferred such a death, if choice had 
been permitted to him. lie had often said so to me and to 
others ; and none will gainsay, that it was a great happiness 
thus to die, surrounded by all those nearest and dearest to him, 
except one much-loved son, who was at a distance, and to die, 
too, witli unimpaired faculties, and with affections not only as 
fresh and true as they had ever been, but which, in his own 
home and in the innermost circle of his friends, had seemed to 
grow stronger and more tender to the last. 

Four days aftcrwanls he was buried ; two wishes, however, 
having first been fuinilcd, ns he had oamcstly desired tliat they 
should be. They related wholly to himself, and were as simple 
and unpretending as he was. 

From accidental circumstances, he had alwa3rs entertained a 
peculiar dread of being buiied alive ; and he had, therefore, 
ollen required that measures should be taken to prevent all 
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pofisibilitj of the horrors that might follow such an occurrence. 
His injunctions wore obeyed. Of his absolute death it was 
not, indeed, permitted to doubt It hod occurred under cir- 
cumstances which had been distinctly foreseen, and by a blow 
only too obvious, sure, and terrible. But still, as had beeif 
promised to liim, a principal vein was severed, so that, if life 
should again be awakened, it might ebb silently away witliout 
any possible return of consciousness. 

His othet request was no less natural and characteristic 
He desirod that his romains, beforo they should be deposited 
in the house appointed for all living, might rest, for a time, in 
the cherished room whero wero gathered the intellectual treas- 
ures amidst which he had found so much of the happiness of 
his life. And this wish, too, was fulfilled. Silently, noiseless- 
ly, he was carried tliero. Few witnessed the solemn scene, but 
on those who did, it mode an impit3ssion not to be forgotten. 
Thero he lay, in that rich, fair room, — his manly form neitber 
shrunk nor wasted by disease ; the features that had expressed 
and inspired so much love still hardly touched by the effacing 
fingers of death, — there he lay, in unmoved, inaccessible peace ; 
and the lettered dead of all ages and climes and countries col- 
lected thero seemed to look down upon him in their eartlily 
and passionless immortality, and claim that his name should 
herea(\er be imperishnbly associated with theirs. 

But this was only for a season. At the appointed hour -^ 
his family, and none else, following — he was, borne to the 
church whero he was wont to worship. No ceremonies had 
been arranged for the occasion. Thero had been no invita- 
tions. Thero was no show. But the church was full, was 
crowded. The Representatives of the Commonwealth, then in 
session, had adjourned so as to be present ; the members of tlie 
Historical Society, whose lionorod wisli to take official charge 
of the duties of the occn.<iion lind been declined, wero thero as 
mournei-s. The wliole community was moved ; the poor whom 
he hod befriended ; the men of letters with whom he had been 
associated or whom he had aided ; the elevated by place ur 
by fortune, whose distinctions and happiness he had increased 
by sharing them ; — • they were all tliero. It was a sorrowful 
gathering, such as was ney^r before witnessed in this land for 
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the obsequies of any ihan of letters wholly unconnected, as ho 
had been, with public affairs and the parties or passions of the 
time ; — one who was known to most of the crowd collected 
around his bier only by the silent teachings of his printed 
works. For, of the multitude assembled, few could have 
known him personally ; many of them had never seen him. 
But all came to mourn. All felt that an honor had been 
taken from the community and the couutry. They came be- 
cause tliey felt the loss tliey had sustained, and only for that 
And afler the simple and solemn religious rites befitting the 
occasion had been performed,^ they still crowded round the 
ftmeral train and through the streets, following, with sadness 
and awe, the hearse that was bearing from their sight all that 
remained of one who had been watched not a week before as 
he trod the same streets in apparent happiness and Iiealth. It 
was a grand and touching tribute to intellectual eminence and 
personal worth. 

He was buried with his father and mother, and with the 
little daughter he had so tenderly loved, in the family tomb 
under St PauFs Church ; and, as ho was laid down beside 
them, the audible sobs of the friends who filled that gloomy 
crypt bore witness to their love for his generous and sweet 
nature, even more than to Uieir admiration for his literary 
distinctions, or to their sense of the honor he had conferred 
on liis country. 

Other expressions of the general feeling followed. The 
Massachusetts Historical Society ; the Historical Societies of 
New York, of Pennsylvania, of Maryland, and of Illinois ; 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; the American 
Antiquarian Society ; the New England Genealogical Society ; 
the ViS&ix Institute, meeting on the Pi)ot wlicrc lie was bom ; 
and the Boston Athenaeum and Harvard College, with which, 
from his youth, he had been much connected, — each bore 
its e8|)ccinl and appropriate part in the common mourning. 
The multitudinous periodicals and newspapers of the country 
were filled with it^ and the same tone was soon afterwards 
heard froDD no small portion of what is most eminent for 

1 By Mr. Prescott's clergyman, the Rev. Rufus Ellis, pastor of the Fint 
OoDgregational Church in Boston. 
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intdlectiuil cultivation in Europe. Tlicre was no division of 
opinion. There was no dissentient, no hesitating voice, on 
either side of tlio Atlantic All sorrowfully felt Uiat a great 
loss had been sustained ; that a brilliant and beneficent li^t 
had been extinguished. 
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APPENDIX A. 

THE PRESCOTT FAMILY. 
(See p. 1.) 

THE Frescott fkmily belong to the origtoal Fttritan stock and blood 
of New England. They came from Lancashire, and about 1640, 
twenty yoars onl j after the first settlement at Plymouth and ten years after 
tlint of Boston, wore established in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
where not a few of tlie honored race still rcmiiin. 

Like most of tlie earlier emigmnts, who loft their nntire homes from 
oontH'-ientious motives, tltey wcro men of strongly mnrkcMl chnnictors, but 
of small estates, and devoted to moclumical and agricultural pursuits, — 
circumstances which fitted them as nothing elfw could so well luive done 
for the trials and labors incident to their setUement in this Western wilder- 
ness. But, even among men like these, the Prescotts were distinguished 
from the first. They enjoyed, to an uncommon degree, the respect of the 
community which they helped to found, and became at once moro or less 
concerned in the management of tlio entiro Colony of Massachusetts, wlien 
tliose who took part in its affiurs bore heavy burdens and led anxious 
lives. 

John, the first emigrant, was a largo, able-bodied man, who, after living 
some time in Watcrtown, established himself in Lancaster, tlicn on tlio 
frontiers of civilization. There he acquired a good estate and defended it 
bravely from the incursions of the Indians, to whom he made himself 
formidable by occasionally appearing before them in a helmet and cuirass, 
which he had brought with him from England, where he was said to have 
served under Cromwell. His death is placed in 1683. 

Of him aie recorded by Mr. William Presoott, father of the historian, 
the following tradidonazy anecdotes, — given him by Dr. Oliver Prescott, 
— which may serve, at least, to mark the condition of the times when he 
live<l. 

*« He brought over," says Mr. Prescott, " a coat of mail-armor and 
habiliments, such as were used by fieldK>ffioers of that time. An aged 
lady informed Mr. Oliver Prescott* that she had seen him dressed in Uiis 
armor. Lancaster (where Mr. Prescott established liimself) was a frontier 
town, much exposea to the incursions of the Indians. John was a sturdy, 
strong man, with a stem countenance, and, whenever be had a difficulty 
with the Indians, clothed himself with his coat of armor, — helmet, cuirass, 
and gorget, — which gave him a fierce and frightfid appearance. I| is 

1 Bom in 1781, and died in 1804. 
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related, that when, on one occasion, thej stole a Taloable hone ftom him, 
ho pat on hia annor and purattod them, and after some time orertook the 
paity that had Iiis hone. They were surprised to see him alone, and one 
of Uie cliiofii approacJied him witli his tonialiawk uplifted. John told him 
to strike, which ho did, and, finding Uio blow made no impression on hia 
cap, he was astonished, and asked John to let him pat it on, and then to 
strike on his head, as be had done on John's. The helmet was too small 
for the Indian's hood, and the weight of tlio blow settled it ilown to his 
ean, scraping off the skin on both sides. Thejr gare him his horse, and 
let him go, thinking him a supernatural being. 

" At another time tlie Indians sot fire to his bam. Old John put on 
his armor and rusluMl out upon them. They retreated before him, and he 
let his horses and cattki out of the burning stable. At another time thoj 
set fire to his saw-mill. The old man amied ee^p4fpi&i, went oat» drore 
them off, and extinguished the fire." 

Jonas, a son of Sie first emigrant^ was bom in 1648, and died in 178S, 
seyentj-fiTe yean old. He lired in Qroton. He was a captain of the 
yeomanry militia, at a time when the neighborhood of the sarages made 
such a post important to the safety of the country ; and be was a justice 
of the peace when tluit office, also, implied a d<^groo of oonsidcratfon and 
authority now unknown to it 

Boi\jamin, one of the sons of Jonas, was bom Jannary 4, 1 695 - 6. IIo 
roprusouUxl his moivo town many yean lu tlio Oononil Court of tlio Colony, 
was a colonel in the militia of his own county, and of the adjoining 
county of Worcester, and in the year before his death, which occurred in 
1738, was delogatod to tlio important service of dofonding the territorial 
rights of Massachusetts against the daims of New Hampshire, before a 
royal commission appointed to adjudge the case.* 

Benjamin had three sons, each of whom distinguished himself in the 
line of life he had chosen. 

Tlie eldest, James, remained on the fiimily estate at home, and culti- 
Tatod and managed it. He passed through all the degrees of military rank, 
from that of an ensign to that of colonel. He represented Qroton, for a 
long period, in the General Court, and was afterwords in tlie Colonial 
Qovemor's Council. At the outbreak of the lleTolution, taking the popa- 
lar side, he became a member of the ProTincial Congress and of the Board 
of War, and, after the peace of 1783, was successively sheriff of the county 
and Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He died, more than seventy- 
nine years old, in 1800, at Qroton, where the family had then been settled 
above a century. 

Oliver, tlio youngest son of Benjamin, was bom in 1731. He was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in 1750, and l)oi^inio siibsc(]uciitly an eminent 
physician in Qroton and its neighborhood. But, like others of his family, 
he turned to public affairs, both military and civil. In 1777, and for sev- 
eral years afterwards, he was of the Governor's Council, and in 1778 he 
became one of the major-generals in the service of the Commonwealth. A 

* This has sometimes been otherwise stated, but the record leaves no doubt 
upon the matter. See Jounml of the House of Representatives, August 12th, 
and October 13th, 1737. 
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serore iUnesa in 1781 pomewliflt impiUred his actiThy, and the same year 
ho waa appointed Jadge of Probate for his natiye county of liiddlosex, an 
office whicli lie held, to the great acceptance of all, till his death. He, 
howerer, never ceased to be interested in his original profession, and, be- 
sides other marks of distinction for his medical knowledge, he leceired in 
1791 the degree of Doctor in Medicine, honorii cauai, from Hanrard Col- 
lege. He died in 1804, leaying several sons, the eldest of whom, Oliver, 
dolivcrod an address before the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1813, on 
tlio Secate comtUHm or eryoif which was found so important in relation to 
the use of that remedy, that, besides being reprinted in this country and in 
London, it was translated into French and German, and inserted in the 
thirteenth volume of the Dictumnaire da Sdauxt Midkakt, He died al 
Newburyport in 1827. 

William, the second son of Benjamin, and grandfather of the historian, 
was of a more bold and enterprising natuni than his brother James, and 
has left a name which will not be forgotten. He was bom in Qroton on 
tlie 20tli of Kcbmnry, 1726; but, in n spirit of ndvcntnro common throngh- 
out New England at timt period, and not yet unknown, lie preferred to 
remove farther into tlie hind and establish lumsclf in the primeval forest 
This he did, before he was of age. But it was not necessary for him to 
go &r. He removed only a few miles, and afterwards, when he had served 
as a soldier, caused the land on a part of which he had settled to be made 
a township, naming it after Sir William Pepperell, who had just then so 
much distinguished himself by the capture of Louisbourg. Pepperell is in 
the upper part of the county of Middlesex, just on the line of the State, 
and next to the town of Hollis, whicli is in New Hampshire. There, not 
above a mile from the border, he always lived, — or at least he always had 
his only home there, — holding his estate, ns his great-grandson continues 
tu hold it still iu 18C2, under the original Indian title. Tlio Indians, in- 
deed, long continued to be his near neighbors ; so near, that there were 
periods of anxiety, during which those who went to the field with the 
plough did not fool safe unless their rifles stood loaning against tlie neigh- 
boring trees. 

Tliis was a rude training, no doubt ; and living, as he did, among the 
savages, an unmarried man, it seems early to have given him soldierlike 
habits and tastes. At any rate, when he was twenty-seven years old, he 
was a lieutenant in the militia, and at twenty-nine, in the true spirit of ad- 
venture, entered, with tlie same rank, the rcguUr service in the O>lonial 
troofis sent to remove tlio French from Nova Scotia. • This was in 1755. 
But the scrvitte was a sliort, and not an ngrocolilo one. On his return 
homo, tliorcforo, ho loft tlio nnny, and married Abigail Halo, a descendant, 
liko himself, of tlio original Puritan stock of the country. It was a for- 
tininlo connection for Uie young soldier, who now sooincd to have settled 
down on his form for a peaceful and happy life, retaining only so much 
of his military tastes as was implied by accepting the command of Uie 
yeomanry of his neighborhood. 

But troublesome times soon followed, and a spirit like his was sure to 
lie stirred by tlicra. This he early permitted to bo seen and known. In 
August, 1774, he oonnsellod his assembled townsmen to stand by tlie men 
of Boston iu their resistance to the ui^just and unconstitutional chiims of 
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the royal anthoritj, and embodied their thonghts and porpoeos in a fonrenl 
letter which it still extant " Be not dismajred/' he said, ** nor disheartened 
in this day of groat trials. We heartily sympatliizo with you, and are 
always ready to do all in our power for your sup|M>rt, comfort, and relief, 
knowing that ProYidenoe has pUoed yon where you must stand the first 
shock. We consider, we are all embarked in one bottom, and must sink 
or swim together."" Soon afterwards, in 1775, being recognijied as a 
good soldier, who in Nova Scotia had become fiuniltar with ^e discipline 
of a camp, and being, besides, no less known for lus political firmnoMi, he 
was made colonel of a regiment of minute-men, wlio, as their name im- 
plies, were to be ready at a moment's warning for any revolutionary 
emergency. It was a duty he loved, and it was not loi^ before his 
oourage and firmness were put to the test* 

On the 19th of April, 1775, within an hour after the nevrs reached him 
of the skurmishes at Lexingtoif and Concord, he hurried to Qroton, and, 
collecting as many of his men as he could muster, and leaving orders for 
the rest to follow, marched to Cambridge, hoping to overtake the British 
troops, then in full retreat towards Boston. This, howevor, was impossi- 
ble. But a force, full of tlie active and devoted spirit of tlie time, was 
rapidly collected at Cmnbridgo, under tlie command of General Artomas 
Ward. By his orders. Colonel Presooti was despatched on the erening 
of June the 16tb,' with about a thousand men, to Charlestown, where, in 
the course of the night, he threw up a redoubt on Bunker's Uill, — or to 
speak more accurately on Breed's Hill, — and fought there, the next day, 
the first real battle of the Revolution, manftilly putting in peril that reputa- 
tion, which, to a soldier, is dearer than life, and which, if the cause he 
then espoused had failed, would have left his ovm name and that of his 
descendants blackened with the charge of rebellion. But things did not 

s Bancroft's ** History of the United States,*' VoL VII. (Boston 1868), p. 99. 
This is the document already alluded to, {ante, p. 408, note,) as sent by Mr. 
Bancroft to Mr. Prescott the historian. 

* Two circumstances in relation to this commission are worth notice. The 
first is, tlmt, with a disregard to exactness not uncommon in times of great 
peril, the month and day of the month when the commission was issued are 
not given. The other is, that the President of ** the Congress of the Colony 
of the Massachusetts Bay " who signed it is General Joseph Warren, who fell 
a few days later on Bunker Hill ; and the justice of the peace before whom, 
on the 26th of May, 1776, Colonel Prescott took the oath of allegiance, was 
Samuel Dexter, one of the leading men of the Colony, — • the grandfather of 
Mr. Franklin Dexter, who, nearly half a century later, married a grand- 
daughter of tlie same Colonel Prescott, — a man of severe integrity, and of 
an original, strong, uncompromising character, who, during tlie short period 
in which his health allowed him to occupy himself with political affairs, ex- 
ercised no small influence in the troubled commonwealth. A notice of him, 
by his son, tlie eminent lawyer, who died in 1816, may be found in the 
** Monthly Anthology " for 1810. Mr. Dexter, the elder, was the founder of 
the Dexter Lectureship of Biblical Literature in Harvard College. At the 
time when he signed the commission of Colonel Prescott, he was a member 
of the Provincial Congress. Colonel Prescott, it should be noted, served as 
colonel before he took the oath, uamoly, us early as the mouth of April 
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10 tiim out He wm, indeed; defeated, — mainly for want of ammu- 
nition, — and driren from the hill, which he waa among the lait to kaTe. 
A brave resistance, however, had been made, and the defeat had many of 
the results of a victory. When Washington heard of it, he exclaimed, 
•* The liberties of the country are safe"; * and Franklin wrote, •' England 
has lost her Colonies forever." * 

Colonel Prescott continued in the army nntil the end of 1776,^ when, on 
the retirement of the American troops from Long Island, the excellent man- 
ner in which lie brought off his regiment was publicly commended by Gen- 
eral Washington. But from this period until his dcaOh, except during the 
autnmn of 1777, when, as a volunteer with a few of his former brother-oflS- 
Gcrs, he assisted in Uie capture of Buigoyne at Saratoga, ho resided on his 
farm in roppcrcll. lie did not, liowovcr, withdraw himself ontiroly from 
public afTnirs. lie served as a Representative in the Legisbture of Massa- 
chusetts, and when the formidable insurrection known as " Shays's Rebel- 
lion" broke out in his own county of Middlesex, he^hastened to Concord 
and assisted in protecting the courts of justice, and in preserving law and 
onlcr. lie died on tlie 13th of October, 1795, and was buried with tlio 
military honors becoming his life and character. His widow, an admirable 
person, full of gentleness and dignity, survived him many years, and died 
in 1821, at the advanced age of oigh^-eight 

They had but one child, William, who was bom on his father's him, 
August the 19th, 1762, and lived there, in gpneat simplicity, until 1776. 
His early education was entirely due to his mother, for whom he always 
felt a deep revcronoo, and of whom, late in his own life, he said : ** She 
WAS moro rcmnrkolilc, tlinn nity one 1 luivo over known, for lior power of 
governing children and young people, and Uiat witliout anv austerity in 
her manner. They all respected, loved, and obeyed her. iler kindness 
won tlicir hearts. I feel tluit I om indebted to her wise and afToctionato 
government and guidance of my childhood and youtli, — her daily coun- 
sels and iiutruclions, — ' for wliatevor character and success I may have 
had in life." Considering what Mr. Prescott had become when he wrote 
these words, a more beautiful tribute could hardly have been paid to 
womanly tenderness and wisdom. 

But, at the age of fourteen, he was placed under the instruction of 
" Blaster Moody," of Dummer Academy, in Essex County, then knovm 
as the best teacher of Latin and Greek in New England, and — what vras 
of no less consequence to his pupils — wholly devoted to his duties, which 
he loved passionately. Nearly diroe years of careful training under such 
on Instructor almost changed the boy to a man, and four years moro at 
Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1783, completed tlie trans- 
formation. 

But as ho approached manhood, he felt the responsibilities of life 

• Irvlng's «• Life of Washtogton " (1856). VoL L p. 488. 

• The last woids of VoL VII. of Bancroft*! *« History of the United States ** 
(1868). 

• Uis commission In the army of " The United Colonies," signed by John 
Hancock, President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary, Is dated January 1, 
1776, and constitutes him Colonel of the ** Seventh Regiment of Foot." . 
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almd J crowding upon Urn. The fint of then, and probdblj tiie one UuH 
praised heeTiflst upon his thonghts, was the idea that, for theseren pnoed> 
ing years, he had been a bnidea upon the small means of his lather, whao 
he might rather have been a relief. This state of things ho determined al 
once ^nld no longer continue, and, from that moment^ he never reoeiT«d 
any peconiary assistance from his fimiily. On the contrary, after tbo 
death of his fiidier, whose life, like that of most military men of his timAy 
had been one of goneroos hospitality, rather than of thrift, he assumed 
the debts with whidi the estate had become encumbered, and, for abora a 
quarter of a century, made the most ample and afibctionate amngementi 
for the support of his much-lorod mother, who thus died in peace imd hap- 
piness on the spot whose she had lived abore sixty years. 

His earliest resource, when he began the world for himself, was one 
then common among us, and still not Tery rara, for young men who linTe 
left college without the means necessary to contfnue tiieir educatkm 
ftuther. Ho became a teacher. At firrt, it was for a few months only, in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut ; but afterwards for two years In Bererly, Massa 
chusetts. Here he lived very happily in a cultiTated sode^, and here ha 
studied his profession under Mr. Dane, a learned jurist sod statesman, 
wlio aftorwaids founded tlie Law Profcssonhip in Uarrard College tliai 
boars his name. During this period Mr. Prosoott leceiYed an inyitatkm 
to become a member of General Washington's household, whore, whilo 
punuiug his l^gnl studios, lie would havo acted as the private tutpr of a 
youthful member of the fiunily, to whom its great head was much 
attached. But the young law-student declined £b offer, in consequence 
of his previous engagements, and his collage classmate, Lear, took tha 
coveted place. 

Mr. Presoott began the practice of his profession in Beverly ; but, at 
the end of two years, in 1789, finding the field there not wide enough for 
his purposes, ho removed to the adjacent town of Salem, the shire town 
of the county, and the soot of much prosperous activity. His success, 
from tlie first, was marked and honorable, and it continued such so long 
as he remained there. During a part of the time, he entered a little, but 
only a little, into political life, serving successively as a Representative of 
Salem and as a Senator for the county of Essex in the Legislature of tha 
State. But, although he took no selfish interest in the success of anj 
party, he maintained then, as he did till his death, the opinions of tha 
Federalisb, who received their name firom an early and fiUthful support 
of the Federal Constitution, and who subsequently devoted themselves to 
sustaining the policy and measures of Washington during his civil admin- 
istration of the affiiirs of the country. In truth, however, while Mr. 
Prcscott lived in Salem, ho gave himself up almost exclusively to his 
profession, in which his talents, his integrity, and his industry gained for 
him so high a rook, that, as early as 1806, he was oficrod a seat on the 
bench of the Supremo Court of tlie Commonwealth; an ofier repeated 
with much urgency in 1813, but one which, on both occasions, he de- 
clined, partly from the state of his family, but chiefly firom considerations 
connected with his health. His refusal occasioned no little regret ; for it 
was a pUce to which he was admirably adapted by the judicial character 
of his mind, by his moral courage, and by a singular power he had of 
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Iwldiog anj nibject under sdyiaemeDt until the lait moment, and then 
deciding it as prompUjr and firmljr as if lie had never hesitated. 

But from 1803, when he ruptured a blood-yessei in his lungs, and waa 
compelled, in oonsequenoe, to give up all severe occupation for many 
^sontbs, lie was never an active or vigorous man. To relieve himself, 
therefore, from a kind of business which was quite as onerous as it waa 
profitable, and which made his life in Salem more burdensome than he 
could well bear, ho determined, in 1808, to remove to Boston. He did 
80, liowevor, with reluctance. Ho hod many kind friends in Salem, to 
whom he and his family were sincerely attaclied. Ue had passed there 
nineteen ycaxs of great professional usefulness, enjoying the respect of a 
very intelligent and thriving community. He liad been happy much 
beyond the common lot, and he was by no means without misgivings al 
the tliought of a cliange so important and decisive. 

His removal, however, proved fortunate beyond his hopes. His pro- 
fessional business in Boston, while it was less oppressive than his business 
in Salem had been, insured him immediately on increased and ample 
income. Into public alTairs lie entered little, and only so far as his duty 
phkitily required ; for political life was never agreeable to liiin, and, besides 
tliis, it interfered with his professional labors and tlio domestic repose he 
always loved and needed. But from 1809 he served for a few years in 
the Council of the Commonwealth, under Governor Gore and GJovemor 
Strong, and enjoyed all Uie confidence of those eminent and faithful mag- 
istrates, as they enjoyed all his. In 1814 he was elected, by the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, to be one of the delegates to the Convention 
which, in Uiat year, met at Hartford, in Connecticut, to consider Uie con- 
dition of the New England States, exposed and neglected as tlicy were 
by the general government, during the war then carrying on against 
Groat Britniii. It was incouveniout and di8nf;rocal)lo to liim to accept 
tlie oflice. But he had no doubt that ho onglit to do it Nor did he ever 
ailepvards regret it, or foil to do justice to Uie honorable and high-minded 
men who were nssofriaUMl with him in its duties. 

He went to that remarkable Convention, fearing, unquestionably, from 
the great excitement which then prevailed throughout New England on 
the subject of the war, that rash measures, tending to afiect the fntegrity 
of the Union, might be suggested. But he was present through the 
whole session, and found his apprehensions entirely groundless. '< No such 
measure," he said, " was ever proposed in the Convention, nor was there," 
in his opinion deliberately recorded long afterwords, '< a member of that 
Itmly wlin would have consented to niiy act, which, in his judgment, 
would liftve temlod directly or indirectly to destroy or impair the union 
of tlie States." If there was ever a man loyal to the constitution and 
laws uiidcr which lie llvwl, it was Mr. Trcsrott ; nor did he deem any one 
of his associates at Hartford, in Uiis re8|)ect, less foiUiful tlian himself. 

In 1818 he was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
the City of Boston, and accepted Uie office, Uiinking to hold it so as to 
facilitate his retirement from Uie practice of his profession. But he found 
it more hiborious and engrossing than he had anticipated, and resigned it 
at the end of a year. 

In I8S0 -2! he served as a delegate firom the city of Boston to the 
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Conrention for rorinng the Conttitiitioa of the Cominonwoalth of Maimi- 
cliiuetu, and, on its fint organization, was made chairman of Uw com- 
mittoe chaiged witli tlio most difiicult and per|)loxing snhjoct that was 
tubmittod to tliat body for dincowion and dodiiion, — tho rcproiontatioa 
of tho people in their own goremment It was not an enviable poet ; biit» 
by hia wiadom and moderation, by an energy and a firmneBS that were still 
always conciliating, and by a power of persuasion tliat rested on truth, ho 
at lost led tlio Cunvontion to a decision, Altlion};Ii, at one critical inonioiitp 
it liacl soomod iuipassiblo to deciilo anyiliiiig. Tlio uminlwrs of lliat body, 
therefore, as distiiiguislHMl for talent and for perwnal diaroctor as any that 
was ever assembled in Massacliusotts, always felt — ^^even those who had 
diflbrod from liira — tluU tlicy and tlie Commonwealth were under histing 
obligations to his wisdom and integrity. 

He continued at the bar until 1828, making in all above forty yean of 
service to the law. During more than half of that time his prootioe waa 
as extensive, as honorable, and as suooessful as that of any member of the 
profession in the. State, which, while he belonged to it, numbered in iti 
ranks such men as Sullivan, Pkuvons, Dexter, Otis, and Webster, all of 
. whom, except the last, ceased to be members of the bar before he did. 
During the whole of his professional life he enjoyed, in an eminent degree, 
the kinidly regard and sincere respect of his br^hren, and of the difibieot 
members of Sie courts before which he was called to practice, no one of 
whom ever, for a moment, imagined that any spot hod fiillen on the abso- 
lute purity and integrity of liis character. Of his distinction as a jurial 
there was as little doubt Mr. Daniel Webster, when, with much sensi- 
bility, he announced Mr. Presoott's death to the Supreme Court, then la 
session at Boston, well said of him, that ** at tlie moment of his retuo- 
ment from the bar of Maswarhnsetts he stood at its head for legal learning 
and attainments." 

The Ust sixteen years of his life were spent in the quietness of his 
home, where his original nature, disencumbered of the cares that had op- 
pressed litm during a very busy life, soomod to come forth witli tlio fvusii- 
ncss of youtli. lie read a groat deal, especially on subjects connoiiod 
witli religion, otliics, iiiotaiiliysii'S, and liistory, — all of tliom sciences of 
which ho never tired. Agriculture, too, tlio occupation of some of his 
earlier days, had great charms for him ; and he showed no little skill in 
cultivating the estate on which he was bom, and where, during much of 
his life, and especially the Utter part of it, he spent a happy portion 
of eadi year. But whether in the dty, or at Pepperell, or on the sea- 
shore at Nohant, where, during muny seasons, he passed Uie hottest weeks 
of our hot summers, lie loved to be surrounded by his femily, — his chil- 
dren and his gruiidcUiUlrcn ; and witli tlioin and among his privoto friends, 
he found in his docliuiug years wlmt, in tlio iutcrvab of leisure during his 
whole life, ho had most enjoyed and valued. 

It was in this happy retirement that there broke in upon him the light 
which so gilded the mild evening of his days, — the success of his son as 
an historian, shedding new distinction on a name already dear to his 
country, and carrying that name far beyond the limits of the Unguage 
spoken by all who bod borne it before him. Mr. Prescott in the inner- 
most circle of his friends never disguised the happiness his son's reputatk>ii 
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gare him, although certaiDly, from the SnstiiictiTe modettj of his nature^ 
nothing could be more graceful than the way m which he expressed it 

But there is an end to ererything earthly. In the autumn of 1843, 
While at his old home in Pepperell,* he bad a slight attack of paralysis, 
lie recovered from it, however, easily, and, except to the ever-watchful 
eyes of affection, seemed fully restored to his wonted health. But he him- 
self understood the warning, and lived, though cheerfully and with much 
enjoyment of life, yet as one who never forgot that his time must be short, 
and Uiat his suinninns could hanlly fiiil to lie sudden. In tlie Inst days of 
Novomlicr, 1844, lie felt himself slightly incommoded, — not, as Ix^oro, in 
tlie head, but in the region of the heart As late, however, as the evening 
before his death, no change was noticed in his appearance when he retired 
to bed, nor is it probable tliat, afVcr a night of his usual comfortable rest, 
he noticed any diange in himself when he rose the next morning. At 
any rate he went, as was his custom, quietly and directly to his library. 
But he had hardly reached it, when he perceived that the messenger of 
death was at his side. lie tlicreforo desired Uie faithful attendant, who 
had for many years been attached to his perron, not to leave him, and a 
few moments afterwards, surrounded by the family he so much loved, in 
tlie full |>orao8sion of his faculties, and with a pcnrcfnl trust in his Maker 
and in the blusscfliiess of a future life, lie expired witliout a struggle. It 
was Sunday, December tlie 8th, 1844, and on the following Wednesday 
he was buried iu the crjrpt of St Paul's Church. 

While he was a young lawyer in Salem, Mr. Prescott was married, 
December 18th, 1793, to Catherine Qreene Hickling, daughter o Thomas i 
Ilickling, Esq., earlier a merchant of Boston, but then, and subsequently- ' 
until his death at the age of ninety-one. Consul of Uie United States in 
tlio island of St Michael. It was a connection full of blessing to him 
and to liin Iiouho during the fifty-one years that it pk^nso<l (j0<l to ])cnnit 
it to Iks continued. Few women have done more to relievo their husbands 
from tlie cares of life, and to Ix^nr for Uicin even a dtHpro|K)rtioiiato share 
of its biinlens. Still fewer luive, at the same time, luado Uieir influence 
felt abroad through society, as she did. But she was full of energy and 
activity, of health, cheerfulness, and the love of doing good. Probably 
no woman, in the position she occupied among us, ever gave her thoughts, 
her conversation, and her life in so remarkable a degree to the welfare of 
otliers. When, therefore, she died, May 17tli, 1852, nearly eighty-five 
years old, it is not too much to say that her death was mourned as a 
public lorn.* 

Mr. and Mrs. Prcsrott had seven children, nil of whom were bom to 
them in Salem, between 1795 and 1806, but four died without reaching 
the age of a single year. ' 

Of tlie other three tlie eldest was the historian. 

The next was Catherine Elizabeth, who still survives (1862). She was 
bom November 12th, 1799, and was married Scptemlicr 28th, 1819, to 
Franklin Dexter, son of Samuel Dexter, the eminent Uwyer and states- 
man. Mr. Franklin Dexter was bom In 1793, and, after a carerul aca- 
demical and professional education, and a visit to the most interesting and 

• See anU^ p. 190. • See oafs, p. 868. 
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coltirated portionfl of Europe, ettablishod himaelf m a lawyer in Boston. 
Ho rose early to dUtinction at tlie bar, and by his courogo, liis quieknose 
of perception, his acute and manly logic, and an intellectual grnsp which 
the strongest could not escaira, ho vindicated for liiinsolf a place in tlio 
front rank of a company of eminent men, such as New England had 
never before seen ooUected. But his tastes and his preferences led him 
into paths widely difierent from theirs. His mind turned instinctively to 
what was refined and beautiful. He loved letters more than Uw, and art 
more than letters ; so tliat, perhaps without deliberately intending it, ho 
always sought much of his happiness in both, and found it. When, 
therefore, he had reached an age at which, with a constitution of only 
moderate vigor, repose become desirable, and had obtained a fortune equal 
to the wants of one who never over-estimated Uie worth of wluU the world 
most desires, he gave himself more and more to the happiness of domestie 
life and to the pursuit of art, towards which, from an eoily period, he hod 
— and perhaps rightly — thought his genius more inclined than to any 
other. But life was not long protracted. He died in 1857, leaving bo- 
hind him in the minds of his contemporaries a persuasion, that, if his 
severe taste in what related even to his favorite pursuits, and the fastidious 
acuteness vrith which he looked quite tlurough the ways of men, and de- 
tected the low motives whidi oflon lead to power, luid not diocked him in 
mid-career, he might have risen to an eminence wliero he would have left 
behind him not a few of the rivab to whom, during the active years of his 
life, he had willingly yielded the honors of success. 

The only brotlier of the historian who lived beyond infancy was Ed- 
ward Goldsborougli, who was bom at Salem, January 2d, 1 804. At a suit- 
able age, after the removal of his father to Boston, he was sent to the 
same school in which his elder brother had laid the foundation for his dis- 
tinction. But his tendencies were not then towards intellectual culture, 
and, at his own earnest desire^ he vras placed in a counting-house, that ho 
might devote hiuiscir tu mercantile pursuits. A taste for letters was, how- 
ever, somewhat to his own surprise, awakened in him a little later ; and, 
with sudden but earnest eflurts to recover the time tlmt had boon lost, ho 
succeeded in obtaining a degree at Harvard College in 1825. Subse- 
quently, he studied law with his fatlier, under the most favorable circum- 
stances; and after 1828, when he began the practice of his profession, he 
not only took his fair share of the business of the time, but, as so many 
of his family before him had done, he served the Commonwealth both in 
its LcgisliUuro and in its military orgaiii%ation, rising to tlie nuik of colo- 
nel in the militia. This seemed for a time to satisfy a nature too eager 
for excitement and distinction. But after seven years of great activity, a 
change came over him. He wns grown weary of a htwy, btuiliiig life, 
full of temptations which he had not always cffoctually resisted. His re- 
ligious convictions, which from his youth had been strong, if not coestant, 
now became paramount. Ho was pained that he had not better obeyed 
them, and, after many struggles, he resolutely detennined to give himself 
up to tliem entirely. And he did it. He began at once a course of reg- 
ukr studies for the ministry, and in 1837 was settled as an Episcopalian 
clergyman in a retired parish of New Jersey, where he devoted himself 
earnestly to the duties he had assumed. But his labors were severe, and 
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hiB health failed andor them; slowlj, indeed, bat regalarlj. Still, no 
anxiety was felt for the result; and when be determined to Tisit the 
Aiores, where aeTeral of his mother's fiunilj, as we bare seen, had long 
resided, he embarked with erery promise that the mild climate of those 
Fortanate Isles would restore the impaired forces of his physical constita- 
tion, and permit him soon to resume the duties be loted. But on the 
second day out, a sudden attack — perhaps apoplectic and certainly one 
of which tlicro bad boon no warning symptom — broke down his strength 
at once; and onrly the next morning, April II Ui, 1844, lie died wiUiout a 
movement of his person, like one falling asleep, his watcli held gcnUy in 
his band, as if he had just been noting the hour. 

After his settlement as a clergyman in New Jersey, be was married to 
an excellent and devoted wife, who surriTcd him only a few years, but 
they had no children. 

William Hickling Frescott, the historian, as it has already been record- 
ed, has three surviving cliildren, vis. : — 

1. William Qanlinor Trescott, bom January 27, 1826, and named after 
bis fatlior's friend, William Iloward Gardiner, Esq. He was mar- 
ried November 6, 1851, to Augusta, daughter of Joseph Augustas 
PcalxMly, Esq., of Salem, and they have four children, — 

Edith, bom April 20, 1853, 
WiUiam Hickling, bom Febraary 22, 1855, 
Linsee, bom November 27, 1859, • 
Louisa, bom February 19, 1863. 

2. Elizabeth Frescott, bora July 27, 1828, and married, March 16, 
1852, to James Lawrence, Esq., son of the Ute Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, Minister of the United States at the Court of St James fix>m 
1849 to 1853. They have three children, ^ 

James, Itora March 23, 1853, 
Gertrade, bom February 19, 1855, 
Frescott, bom January 17, 1861. 

3. William Amory Frescott, bom January 25, 1830, and named after 
his mother's brother and his lather's (Head, William Amory, Esq. 
He is unmarried (1862). 
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THE CBOSSSD SW0BD8. 
(See p. 61.) 

COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, the gnad&ther of the hb- 
torian, died, aa haa been mentioned, in 1795. Captain John Linaee, 
grandfather of the historian's wife, was bom at Portsmonth, England, in 
1743, but, establishing himself in the United States after the war of the 
Revolution was oyer, died at Milton, near Boston, in 1798. In process of 
time, tlio swords of these two opposing commanders came bj transmission 
and inhcritanco to the historian, luid won) hy him nrmugod, firot over oiio 
of the bookcases in his quiet study in Bedford Street, and afterwards on 
the cornice of his library in Beacon Street In either place the sight was 
a striking one, and generally attracted the attention of strangen. Mr. 
Tliackeray, whose rigilant eye did not fiiil to notice it when he risitad 
Mr. Prescott in 1852, thus alludes to it rery happily in the opening of hit 
« Virginians," published six years later : — 

** On the library-wall of one of the most famous writen of America 
there hang two crossed swords, whidi his relatiyes wore in the great war 
of Independence. The one sword was gallantly drawn in the service of 
the king, the other was the weapon of a brave and honored republican 
soldier. The possessor of the harmless trophy has earned for himself a 
name alike honored in his ancestors' country and in his own, where genius 
like his has always a peaceful welcome." 

By the thirtocnth article of Mr. Prcscott's will ho provided for tlio dis- 
position of tlicso swords as follows : — 

" The sword wliich belonged to my grandfather, Oolonel William Pres- 
cott, worn by him in the battle of Bunker Hill, I give to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, as a curiosity suitable to be preserved among their col- 
lections ; and the sword which belonged to my wife's grandfather. Captain 
Linzoe, of the British Royal Navy, who commanded one of the enemy's 
ship's lying off Chorlcstown during the same battle, I give to my wife." 

As Mrs. Prescott, and Uio other heirs of Captain Liuzco, desired that 
the swords should not bo separated, Mr. Ganlinor, who was Mr. Prcscott's 
executor, sent them l>oth to the Historical Society, accompanied by an in- 
teresting letter addressed to th&Hon. Robert C. Wintlirop, its President, 
and to be found, dated April 19»kl859, in the volume of the ** Proceed- 
ings " of that Society published inlh|6p, pp. 258 - 264. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Wint]%D were unanimously adopted, di- 
recting the swords to be arranged in inBk^picuous place in the halls of 
the Society, crossing each other, as they mTheen crossed in Mr. Presoott's 
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library, and with suitable inscriptionfl aetting forth their history and the 
circumfltances of their reception. 

A tablet of black-walnut was, therefore, prepared, to which thej now 
stand attached, crossed through a canred wreath of olive-leaves; while 
OTcr them are two shields, leaning against each other, and bearing respeo- 
tivelj the Prescott and the Luuee arms. 
J 

On the right, next to the hilt of On the left, next to the hilt of 

Colonel Prcscott's sword, i^ the fol- Captain Linzeo's sword, is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — • J lowing inscription :— 

The sword ' , The sword 

of /' of 

COLONEL WILLlXil PRESCOTT, CAPTAIN JOHN LINZEE, R.N., 

wdrn bj him who commanded the 

while ^11 commnnd of the British sloop-of-war ** Falcon ** 

Provincinl forces while acting agninst tlie Araerloans 

' at tlio during tlio linllln of Hunker Uill, 

Rattle of liunkor Hill, preiieiited to the 

' 17 Juno, 1776, Massachusetts IllRtorical Society, 

and 14 April, I860, 

beqneatliod to tlie bj his grandchildren 

lllassachusetts Historical Society Thomas C. A Limzkb 

by his grandson and 

/ William H. Pbesoott. Bfss. William H. Phssoott. 

On two separate scrolls is the following inscription : — 

These swords They 

Ibr many years were hung crossed are now preserved 

in tlie library in a similar position 
of the late eminent historian by the 

WILLIAM HICKLINO PRESCOTT, BfASS. HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

in token of in memory 

international friendship of the associations 

and with which they will be 

family allianoe. inseparably oonneoted. 

On the evening of Thursday, April 28, 1859, at a meeting of the So- 
ciety, held at tlie house of its President, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
tlie Rev. Dr. N. L. Frothingham — who, at tlie special meeting of the 
Society, called to^^tlicr by the death of the historian, had in apt and 
beautiful wonls oflcrcd an aflcctiouato tribute to tlie character of his friend 
and parishioner — read the following lines, whidi, in words no less apt 
and touching, give tlio poetical intcqirotation of 

THE CROSSED SWORDS. 

Swords crossed, — bnt not in strife 1 
The chiefs who drew them, parted by the space 
Of two proud countries* quarrel, face to face 

Me*er stood for death or Ufa. 
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Swords orosMd, that neT«r met 
While nerve was in the hands that wielded them; 
Hands better destined a (uir family stem 

On tlioso fh>o shoroa to set 

Kept crossed by sentlest bands ! 
Emblems no more of battle, bat of peace; 
And proof how loves can srow and wan can oaaae, 

Their once stem symDol stands. 

It smiled first on the array 
Of marshalled books and friendliest companiet; 
And hero, a history among histories, 

It still stmil smile for aye. , 

See that thou memory keep, 
Of him the firm commander; and that other, 
The stainless judge; and him onr peerless brother,— 

All fallen now asleep. 

Tet more; a lesson teach, 
To cheer the patriot-soldier in his course. 
That Right shall triumph still o*er insolent Forces 

That be your silent speech. 

Oh, be prophetic too 1 
And may those nations twain, as sign and seal 
Of endless amity, hong up their steel, 

As we these weapons del 

The archives of tlie Past, 
So smeared witli blots of hate and bloody wrong, 
Pinine for peace, and sick to wait so long. 

Hall this meek cross at last 

And so was fitly closed up the history of this singnlar trophy, if trophy 
that can bo called which was won from no onomy, and which ii a momonto 
at onco of a defeat tlmt was full of glory, and of triomphi la the field of 
letters more brilUant than Uioae in the fields of war. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER ADDRESSED BY MR. ED- 
MUND U. OTIS, FORMERLY MR. PRBSCOTT'S SECRE- 
TARY, TO MR. TICKNOR. 



Mt DBJLB Sib, 



(See p. 217, note.) 

BosTOH, June 4th, 1869. 



I well rocoUoct the firat interview I liiul witli tlio author of « Ferdiniuid 
find ImilKslla." I yisitotl liim at his librarj in his fAther'8 house in Bod- 
fonl SirDcl, wlicro he resided in tlie summer of 1841. I Imd proTiouslj 
reiul his History, and had copied, when a Sophomore, several of the closing 
chapters of the work, by way of a voluntary rlietorical exercise, as I ad- 
mhed the purity and beanty of his style, little thinking, at the time, that 
it would bo my fate to copy several volumes of hb subsequent composi- 
tions. I had heard that he was blind ; and, from the nature and amount 
of his historical lore, I had expected to see an old gentleman, somewhat 
the worse for wear. My surprise was very great when I was greeted by 
n tall, handsome man, in the prime of life, who did not appear to me over 
thirty yaini of ago, although at that time he must have been about forty- 
five, lie seemed amused at tlie surprise, which I did not probably entirely 
conceal, and asked me if I luid not expected to find him halt, lame, and 
maime(l, as well as blind. 

He was more strongly attracted, he told me, to civil than to literary 
liistory, as his audience would be so much laiger ; — the literary historian, 
necessarily, in a great measure, addressing himself to. schohirs, who may 
alone be supposed to be deeply interested in his subject, and who alone 
are competent to decide upon his merit, while the civil historian has the 
world for his audience, and may interest every man who has civil or re- 
ligious rights and lilwrtics to stndy and defend. This was the substance 
of tlie first conversation I ever had witli Mr. I'rescott, though, at this dis- 
tance of time, I do not attempt to report liis exact language. 

Although he enjoyed the variety of a sco-Bhoro, country, and city life, 
there was a uniformity, regularity, and order in his mode and habit of 
living, that I liave never seen equalled by any other man. One day was 
very much the counterpart of another ; and I sometimes thought that he 
had retluced life to such a system, and regulated his every action so much 
by rule, tlint there was danger of merging volition in a mechanical, clock- 
work existence, and losing liberty in Uie nice for knowledge and fiunt. 
19 88 
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Thii ragnburitj and aniformitj of life wwo andoiibtodly neoemiy for 
the praMTYBtioQ of liii health, and the performance of hit lelf-lmpoaed 
litorarj tanks. 

Mr. Prcflcott has giTon some accoant, in the Fre&oe to his «< History 
of the Ck>nque8t of Peru/' and, I beliere, in the Prefoces to his odicr 
works, of tlio nature and degree of his im|miiei1 vision, of his nse of a 
fioctoffraph or wriUug-case for the blind, and of tlie general duties of his 
secrotarj, with all of which 70a most be lamiliar ; but perhaps it maj not 
be without interest, if I give fix>m memory a brief sketch of his mode of 
writing a chapter of liistorj. 

It was the liabit of Mr. Presoott, as jou are awan, to stndj the grand 
outlines of his subject, and to plan the geneiml arrangement and propor- 
tions of his work, —classifying the various topics he would have to treat, 
and dividing them into books and chaptcrB, — before studTing them doselj 
in detail, when preparing to compose a chapter. "Whin he had decided 
npon the subject to be discussed, or events to be related, in a particular 
chapter, he carefully read all that portion of his authorities, in print and 
manuscript, bearing on the subjoct of tlie chapter in liand, using tabka of 
contents and indices, and taking copious notes of each authority as lio 
read, marking the volume and page of each statement fur foture reference. 
Tliese notes I copied in a large, legible lumd, so tluit, at times, he could 
read them, though more frequently I read them aloud to hiui, until lie had 
impressed them completely on his memory. After this had been accom- 
plished, he would occupy several days in silently digesting this mental 
provender, balancing the conflicting testimony of audiorities, arranging 
the details of his narrative, selecting his ornaments, rounding his periods, 
and moulding the whole chapter in his mind, as an onUor might prepare 
his speech. Many of his best battle-scenes, ho told me, he had composed 
while on horseback. His vivid iniagiiuition carried him hm*k to tlie six- 
toeiitli century, and he almost fult hiniticlf a Gustilian kuiglit, cliaigiiig 
witli Cort6i, Sandoval, and Alvarado on tlie Axtoc fue. 

When he hiul fully pro|mrod his c]ia|)tor in his luiiid, he began to dash 
it off with rapidity by die use of his writing-case. As he did not see hia 
paper when ho wrote, he sometimes wrote twice over the same lines, which 
did not have a tendency to render them more legible. His usual fluency 
of composition was sorootlmos interrupted, not by a dearth, but by too 
great copiouiiiioss of expression, several syiioiiymoiis phmscs or parallel 
forms of spoocli prusouting themselves at once. All tlicse he wrote down, 
one after the other, in duplicate, to be weighed and criticised at leisure, 
not waiting to settle tlie diOiculty at tlie time, fearing tluU by dehiy ho 
might lose the cose of stylo which usually acvoniiHUiics rapidity of com- 
position. When beginning to describe a battle, he would often, to rouse 
his military enthusiasm, as he said, hum to himself his favorite air, « O 
give mo but my Arab steed," &c. 

As the sheets were stricken off, I deciphered them, and was ready to 
read them to him when he had finished tlie chapter. He was as cautious 
In correction as ho was rapid iu writing. £aeh word and sentence was 
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cfirefallj weighed, and rabjocted to the doeeet BnalyBts. If Iband wanting 
in atrength or beanty, it waa changed and turned until the exact exprea- 
sion required was found, when he dictated the correction, which was made 
by me on his manuscript He allowed nothing to remain, howefer beau- 
tiful in itself, which he did not think added to the beauty and strength of 
the wliolo. lie hated fine writing, merely as fine writing. I hare known 
him mercilessly to strike out seTcral pages of beautiful imagery, which he 
bclieTcd on rcfioction luul a tendency ratlicr to weaken tlian enhance the 
cflcct ho desired to produce. 

AHcr tlie chapter had been thus carefully corrected, I copied it in a 
large, heavy, pike-staff hand, that thoao who run might read. I had to 
acquire tlie hand for the occasion, and my practice in that line may ac- 
count for my present legible, but somewhat inelegant chirography. When 
the chapter was copied in this large hand, Mr. Prescott re-perused and re- 
corrected it He then read again my copy of the original notes that he 
had taken irom the authorities on which he founded his chapter, and from 
them prcpnrc<l the remarks, quotations, and references found in his foot- 
notes, which were also usually rapidly stricken off witli his writing-case, 
and copied by me in the same large, legible hand with tlie text. This 
copy was of^Ui and again carefully scnitinizod and corrected by himself. 

Mr. Prescott boliovod that an historian could not bo too careful in 
guarding against inaccuracies. I recollect that, when he had finished the 
** History of the Concjuest of Mexico," the whole manuscript was submit- 
ted to yourself for critical suggestions and corrections, the value of which 
he acknowledges in his Preface. When the manuscript was sent to press, 
before tlie plates were stereotyped, the printed sheets were sent to Uie 
author, for his final corrections, besides being subjected to the careful in- 
spection of Mi-. Nichols, the corrector of tlie Cambridge press, and to the 
slinrp eye of Mr. Cluirlcs Kolsom, whoso critical acumen Mr. Prescott 
fully appreciated. 

Mr. Prescott loved his books almost as he loved his children ; lie liked 
to see them well dressed, in rich, substantial bindings ; and if one, by any 
accident, was dropped, ** it annoyed him," he said jestingly, « almost as 
much as if a baby felL" 
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UTBRART HONOBS. 

(Sm p. S24, note.) 

FROM the time when, in 1888, Mr. Pnsoott's repatation «<hiint out 
into sudden bhute," lilenurj honors of ell kinds awaited liim in pio- 
ftision, both at liome and abroad. I will giye here a list of the more con- 
siderable of them in the order of time. 

1838. Massachnsetta Historical Society, Boston. 
American riiiloaophical Sodotjr, PhihulclphiA. 
Rhode Inland Historical Society, Providence. 

1839. Royal Academy of History, Blndrid. 
Royal Academy of Sdoncos, Naples. 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Miass. 
Now York Historical Society, New York dty. 
Geoqpa Historical Society, Savannah. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, Oonoord. 

1840. American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 
Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

1841. Hcrcnlancum Acatlomy, Naples. 

Doctor of I^aws, Columbia College, South Oarolina. 

1842. Kentucky Historical Society, Louisville. 

1843. ])o<^r of Laws, Harvard 0[>llcgo, Massachusetts. 
Indiana Historical Society, Indiana|H>lis. 

1844. Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 
National Institute, Washington, D. C. 

1845. French Institute, Academy of Moral Sciences, Paris. 
Royal Society of Berlin. 

1846. New Jersey Historical Society, Princeton. 

1847. Royal Society of Literature London. 
Society of Antiquaries, London. 

Now EngUnd Historic-Genealogical Society, Boston. 

1848. Doctor of Laws, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 

1850. Doctor of Civil Law, Oxford, England. 

1851. Mexican Society of Geography and Statistics, Mexico. 

1852. Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 

1854. WiscoQsia Historical Society, Madison. 

1856. Historical Society of Florida, St. Augustine. 
Historical Society of Iowa, Burlington. 

1857. Historical Society of Tennessee, Nashvillo. 
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Ho rocciTcd the honora of memberahip from sereral societies of yomig 
men in diflerent parts of the coantiy, two or three of which, like a de- 
bating-society at Cambridge, a literary association at Philadelphia, and one 
at ALirysTille, Kentacky, took his name. He was not insensible to snch 
marks of regard from those who, in the coming generation, are to be ft 
part of the roice of posterity. 
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TRANSLATIONS 07 MR. FRESCOTT'S HISTORIB& 

L SpAinia. 

HISTORIA del Rdnado de lot Rejei Ontdlioos, D. Eomando j I>«. 
Isabel, eecriu en Ingl^ por William H. Pnsoott, tradndda dd 
Original por D. Pedro Sabau j Larroya. 4 torn. 8to. Madrid, Riv*- 
deneyra, 1845, 1846. 

HUtoriA de la Conquista do M^ioo con nna RoaeRa proliminar do la 
Civilisacion antigua Mcjicana j la Vida del Conquistador, Hcman Corfds, 
cscrita en loglds por William Pkeaoott (sic), y traducida del Original por 
D. J. B. de Beratarrechea. S torn. 8yo. Biadrid, Rivadenojra, 1847. 

Jlistoriii do la Conquista do Mdxioo con una OJcadA prolliniiuir sol»ro la 
antigua Civilizacion de los Mexicanos j con la Vida de su Conquistador, 
Fernando Cort^. Escrita en IngUb por W. Prescott (sic), j tradudda 
al Espafiol por Joaquin Navarro. S torn. Svo. Bi6dco, impreso por 
Ignado Cumplido, editor de esta Obra, 1844-6. 

The second volume contains one hundred and twentj-four pages of notei 
on the whole work, by D. Jos^ F. Ramirez, and the third consists of seventy- 
one lithognqshic prints of the antiquities of Mexico, portraits of persona 
who have figured in its history, &c, with expUuiations to illustrate them, 
by D. Isidro R. Gondra, head of tlie Mexican Museum. 

Historia do la Copquista do Mdjico con an Bosqucjo preliminar do la 
Civilizacion do los ontiguos Mcjicanos y la Vida do su Conquistador^ 
licmando Cortds, escrita on Ingl<^ por Guillermo II. Prcscott, Autor do 
la " Historia de Fernando e Isabel," tradudda al Castdlano por D. Jos6 
Maria Gonzales de la Vega, Segundo Fiscal dd Tribunal Superior del 
Departamento de Mejioo, y anotada por D. Lucas Alaman. 2 tom. Svo 
gronde. Mdjico, imprenta de V. G. Torres, 1844. 

I havo imperfect notices of tho following translations into Spanish : •* 

Historia de los Reyes Catdlicos por Guillermo Presoot (sic), tradudda 
por D. Atilioiio Colvo. £<lidon ilustmda con bnonos grobodos quo reprc- 
sentan di versos pasagcs, vistas y rotratos de los mas cdlobres poroonoges. 
1 tomo. 4to. 

Historia del Descnbriraiento y Conquista dd PenI, con Observadonea 
preliminares sobro U Civilizadon de los Incas. 2 tom. 8vo. Madrid. 

There is also a translation of the ** History of Philip tho Second," but 
it is, perhaps, not yet all published. 
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n. Fhbmoh. 

Hiitoire da B^e de Ferdinand et dlsabelle, tradnits de rAngkis da 
Gnillaame H. PreMott, par J. Benfon et P. Ithier. 4 vol. Bto. Paria et 
BnixeUee, Didot, 1860, 1861. 

Ilistoiro do la Conqndte du M^xiqno, arec an tabloaa pr^minaire de 
rnnrioiinc Civiliiuition Mt^ximino, ct la Vio do Fcninnd Ci>rU&, |Nir Wil- 
limii 11. l*nw(«uU, imblido on Fruiiviutf INtr AinddtSo ricliot. 3 Yol. 8to. 
Paris, F. D'ldot, 1846. 

llUitoiro do la ConqaOte da Fdron, prMA6a d'an Tableaa do la Civili- 
sation des Incas, par W. U. Prosoott, tradnito de TAnglais par H. Poret. 
3 vol. 8vo. Paris, F. Didot, I860. 

Histoiro da Rigne do Philippe Second, par Qoillaame H. Proeoott» tr»- 
daito de TAnglaia par Q. Benson et P. Ithier. Tomea L et IL Paris, 
F. Didot, 1860. 

Don Carlos, sa Vio ct sa Mort, par W. II. l^t»cott, tradnito do I'An- 
ghus par 0. Benson. 8vo. BruxoUos, Van Mouoon ot C**, 1860. 

IIL Italian. 

Storia del B^gno di Ferdinando e Isabella, Sovran! Cattolid di Spagna, 
di H. Prescott (sic), recato per prima volta in Italiano da Ascanio Tem- 
peetini. 3 torn. 8to. Firenze, per V. Botclli e Compagni, 1847, 1848. 

A notice of tlio original work by the Marquis Gino Capponi, who took 
much interest in having it translated, may be found in the '*Archivio 
Storico Italiano," Tom. II., 1845 ; Appendico, p. 606. 

A portion of tlio ** History of tlio Conquest of Porn " was translated 
into Italian and publislKxl at Florence in 1855 and 1856, in two parts, bat 
it was raoilo from tlio Spanish version and not from the original English. 
Tlio lirMt is entitled, *' Compcndio dcllo Notizio goncmli snl Pen! avniiti 
la Conquisto, oc., tratte dalla Storia di Gugliclmo l*roscott, e,rocate in 
Italiano da C[esarc] Mfagherini]." 8vo. Firdnze, Tipografia Gali- 
Iciana, 1855. The other part is entitled, '* Scoperta e Conqnistadel Perh, 
Storia di Gnglielmo Prescott, tradotta da C[esare] M[agherini]." 8vo. 
Firenze, -Tipografia Galileiana, 1856. This laai translation stops at the 
year 1551, the year of Gonzalvo Pizarro's death. 

IV. Gbumak. 

Goschichte dor Begiernng Ferdinand's and Isabella's dor Katholischen 
Ton S])anicn. Von William H. Prescott Aua dem Englischon flberBotrt 
[von U. £berty]. 2 Biinde. 8vo. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1842. 

Goschichte der Eroberang von Mexico, mit einer oinloiteodcn Ucboreicht 
des frtihcro mcxicanischen Bildoogszustandcs und dem Lebon dos Ero- 
bcmn, Hernando Cortcz. Von William IL Prescott Ans dem Engii- 
sclion ttborsetst [von U. Eberty]. 2 Biinde. 8vo. Leipzig, Brockhaus, 
1845. 

Gcscliiclito der Eroberang von Pern, mit einer einleitonden Uoberucht 
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des BildangsziiBtanclos nntcr don Inku. Yon Winiam n. Fresoott Ana 
dem Engliflchen iibonetzt [Yon H. Eberty]. S Baado. 8to. Leipzig, 
Brockhaiu, 1848. 

Gcflchiclito riiilipp's des Zweiten, toq William II. Preeoott. Dentsch 
TOD Job. Scherr. 8vo. Theil L - HL Leipzig, O. Wigand, 1855, sqq. 

Daa Klosterleben Carl's des FOnften, ron W. H. Prescott. Ana dem 
Englischen ron Julius SeybeL 8Ta Leipzig, Lorck, 1857. 

.This last oonstitatos the twentj-third Tolume of Lorck'i "ConTenar 
tions- and Beise-Bibliothek." 

Y. Duron. 

Zeden, Gowoonten en RcgoringsYorm in Pent j66t de Komst der Span- 
Jaarden, geschetst door W. H. Prescott, nit bet Engelsch vertaald door 
Mr. O. Mees, Az. 8vo. pp. 162. Amsterdam, P. Krag, Junior, 1849. 

This is a translation of the first book of the « Histofy of the Conquesl 
of Peru," omitting a considerable number of the notes. 

All the historical works of Mr. Prescott, in the original English, bare 
been reprinted both in Paris and in Leipzig ; and, I believe, otiier trans- 
lations have been made of some of them, notices of which I have fiuled to 
obtain. The « History of Ferdinand and IsabelU" is said to havo ap- 
{wared in Dutch and Bussian, but I havo no distinct aooonnt of eitber. 
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C0NVEB8ATI0N OF lOt PRB8C0TT 8H0RTLT BBTOBH 
HIS DJBATH. 

THE last printed notioo of Mr. Presoott and of his oonTonatton Is m 
Torj interesting one, hj the Reverend WiHiam H. Milbnm, of 
Kew York, the blind, or nearly blind, friend of whom Mr. Presoott speaks 
more than once in his letters. From their common misfortune they had 
a strong sympathy with each other ; and Mr. MilbnrA, having chanced to 
visit tlio historian the evening bnt one before the day of his death, wrote an 
acconnt of his interview immediately afVerwards to the Messrs. Harpers 
for tlicir " Weekly," Fobmary 12Ui, 1859. 

«« On tlie evening in question," says Mr. Milbnm, " Wednesday, Jan- 
nary 26th, Mr. Prcscott entered the library with a slower and heavier step 
than when I had been in the habit of seeing him years before ; bnt hte 
manner had the same unaffected simplicity and cordial warmth. Whether 
a stranger would have perceived it, I cannot say ; but my ear, sharpened 
by necessity, at once detected the work of paralysis in an occasional thicken- 
ing of the speech, — I mean, a difficulty in perfect articulation now and 
then Among his very first inquiries was a particular one concerning the 
memltcrs of your own firm, — your liealtli, tlie state and prospects of your 
business, &c., manifesting tlie deepest interest; adding the remark that, 
through all the years of his business and personal connection with your 
firm, he had never experienced anything but the greatest kindness and 
consideration at your hands; that his enjoyment of your success was un- 
diminished ; and that he felt particularly grateful for the kindly mention 
which had been made of his personal affliction last year in your paper^ and 
for the handsome notice of the third volume of his * Philip the Second ' in 
the current number of your ' Magazine.' 

** He then proceeded to a mention of various mutual friends that had 
passed away since our last meeting, especially of the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence and Mr. Francis C. Qray, at whoso dinner-tables we had often met; 
and tlien of some of his surviving friends, especially of Mr. Ticknor, who, 
he said, had shortened and brightened what, but for him, must have been 
many a sad and weary hour ; and of Mr. Agassis, concerning whose 
Museum he expressed the liveliest interest. He remarked that the eyes 
of the latter had suffered greatly from his work, and that he would bo 
sadly balked in his prospects, but that he was able to find relief in mani- 
fold manipulating labors. This led him naturally to speak of his own and 
my infirmity, which were about equal in degree, and of tbe different lives 
we had led ; — his, of retired study ; mine, of travel and active toil. 
«« He added : ' I suppose that Ticknor will never write another book ; 
19« 
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bat he hai been doing perhape better for the eommnnitj and pofteritj by 
devoting himself for sevend yean to the interests of the Boston City 
Library, which may be taken in good part as his work, — and a more 
raluable oontribation to the good of the people has seldom been made. 
It is a rare thing for such an institution to get a man so qualified by taste, 
knowledge, and accomplishment to look after its interests with such eneigy 
and patience.' 

« Of Mr. Gray he observed : 'Poor Gray! I thhik he was the most 
iemarkable man I ever knew for variety and ftilness of information, and a 
perfect command of it Ho was a walking Encjclopssdia. I have seen 
many men who had excellent memories, provided yon would lot them 
turn to thour librarios to get tlie information 70a wanted ; but, no matter 
on what subject you spoke to him, his knowledge was at his fingers'-endSy 
and entirely at your service.' 

<« He then led the conversation to his English friends, to some of whom 
he had given me letters on my recent visit to that country. He first spoke 
of Lady Ljrell, the wife of the celebrated geologist « She is one of the 
most charming people I have ever seen,' he said. * When she married 
Sir Charies, she know notliing of geology ; but, finding that her life was 
to be passed among stones, slie set honolf to work to make friends of 
them, and lias done so to porfoction. She is in thorough syuiiiatliy with 
all her husband's researches and works ; is the companion of his joumejs ; 
oftentimes his amaiiuonsis, for lier hand luis written sevorul of his liooks ; 
and the delight and cheer of his whole life. Unafibcted, genial, accom- 
plished, and delightful to an almost unequalled extent, ihb is one of the 
rarest women you can meet And,' he continued, < 70a saw my friend 
Dean Milman. What an admirable person he is I I had a letter from 
him only a day or two since, in which he gave an interesting account of 
the opening of his Cathedral, St Paul's, to the popular Sunday-evening 
preachings, — a matter which has enlisted all the sympathies of the Bishop 
of London and of himself. He has been a prodigiously hard worker, and 
so has acquired a prematurely old look. Accomplished as historian, 
divine, poet, and man of letters, he is at the same time among the most 
agreeable and finished men of society I saw in England.' 

« < Did you see Dean Trench 1' he proceeded. Upon my replying fai 
the afi^mative, he added : < I am sorry never to have seen him ; I have 
heard such pleasant things concerning him. He did me the lavor some 
time since to send me his ** Calderon," which I eqjoyed greatly.' Reply- 
ing in the negative to my inquiry as to whether he had read the Dean's 
b(wks on * Words,' &c., he said, < They shall be the very next books I 
road.' 

** * England 's a glorious country,' he said, < is n't it 1 What a hearty 
and noble people they are, and how an American's lieart warms toward 
them after he has been there once, and found them out in their hospitable 
homes 1 ' 

** I said : * Mr. Prescott, are n't yon coming to New York f We should 
all be very glad to see you there.' * No,' he replied, * I suppose that the 
days of my long journeys are over. I must content myself, like Horace, 
with ray three houses. Ton know I go at the commencement of summer 
to my cottage by the seaside at Lynn Beach, and in autumn to my patri- 
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mrniiid Acres at Pepperoll, which haro \lten in onr familj for two hnndral 
years, to sit andor tlie old treos I sat under wlien a boy ; and then, with 
winter, come to town to hibernate in this hooae. This is the only timTei- 
ling, I suppose, that I shall do until I go to my long home. Do yoa 
remember the delightful summer you spent with us at Lynn, two or three 
years ago f I wish you would come and repeat it next summer.' 

" In another part of the couTcrsation he said : « Those men with eyei 
have us at a serious disadvantago, have n't theyf While they run, wo 
can only limp. But I have noUiing to comphiin of, nor have you ; Pror- 
idotiro has singularly taken care of us both, and, by compensation, keeps 
the bahmce even.' 

'* He then spoke with entire calmness of the shock which his system 
had received from his first stroke of apoplexy last year ; said that it bad 
weakened him a good deal ; but he was very grateful that he was able to 
take exercise, although confined to a spare diet, and not allowed to touch 
meat or anything of a stimulatiiSB kind ; and managed, moreoTer, to keep 
up his literary Inlwrs. * I hATe always made my literary pursuits,' ho said, 
* a pleasure rather Uian a toil ; and hope to do so wiUi tlio remainder of 
" riiilip," as I am yet able to work two or tliroo, and sometimes more, 
hours a day.' lie stated that his eye had suficrod considerably from the 
blow, and, while we talked, he found it necessary to shade his face. In 
the course of the conversation we were joined by tlie ladies of the family, 
Mrs. Frescott, her sister, his daughter, and daughter-in-law. He then 
spoke in' glowing and grateful terms, as I alluded to the interest taken in 
his health throughout the country, of the kindness which he had invariably 
experienced at the hands of his countrymen. « I can never,' he said, < bo 
sufficiently grateful for the tokens of esteem, regard, and affection, which 
I IiAvo had from tlicm through all the years of my literary career. True, 
it makes mo fool like an old man to see my filVoen volumes u|x>n the shelf, 
but my heart is as young as it over was to enjoy the love which the coun- 
try bos ever sliown mo.' When I said it was a cJiooring thing for a man 
to know he hail given so much happiness as ho had done by his 1x)oks, he 
said tliat it was his own truest happiness to trust that he hod been able to 
confer it. He said he hoped to live to finish < Philip,' which was now 
three fifths done. As I bade him good by, I said, 'Gk>d bless yon, Mr. 
Proscott ; I know I breathe the prayer of the country when I say. May 
your life be spared for many years, to add volume after volume to the 
fifteen.' He rejoined, * My greatest delight is the love of my friends and 
tlieir appreciation of my labors.' 

" Little did I think that the hand which so warmly grasped mine as he 
led me down the stairs would, ere eight and forty hours were past, be cold 
and stiff in death. Peace to the memory of one of tlie sweetest and noblest 
men that ever lived I 

" Yours very truly, 

"William H. Milbubx." 
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ON mS DEATH. 

SOON after Mr. Prescott't death I reoeiYed manj notei and letten, 
ezpreMire of afibction and admiration for him. IVom among them 
I aelect the following. 

The firM ia bj Mr. Geoige Limt» who waa Ua aeentary hi 1885 *-6, 
and knew him well. See anie, p. 78. 

ON A LATB LOSS. 

IMITJLTIOM OV HOEIOB, LiB. L Od. XXIY. 



What time eon bring relief— 
What blame reprore oar grief 7 

The well-beloYed lies low I 
The ftineral stnins prolong, 
Miue of tragio aong, 

With liquid voice and harp attaned to woal 

Does, then, perpetnal deep 
Hold him? aod bid ns weep 

In vain to seek through earth 
For honor so unstained, 
Suoh manly truth maintained, 

Such gloiy won and worn bj modest worth? 

By nil the good deplored. 
No tears sincerer poured, 

Than fell thine own, friend I 
Tet pious thou in vain. ' 
Claiming for earth Offaln 

Gifts, which kind Heayen on no snoh terms will lend. 

No fond desires araU, 
Friendship's deep want must fail. 

Even love's devout demand; 
Inexorable Death, 
Pledges of deathless faith, 

Keeps souls once gathered to the shadowy land. 

And oflenest to that bourne 
They pass, nor more return, — 

Tne best we miss the most; 
Hard seems the stroke of fate. 
But Heaven bids us wait, 

And there, at last, rejoin the loved, the lost. 
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Another short poem came anon jmoof 1 j to m j door, hot wm tfterwardf 
asccrtaiiiod to have been written bj the Ber. George Uicluurds, then a 
clergyman of Boston. It was founded npon some remarks made bj mo 
at the meeting of the Historical Society, Febmarj Ist, on the occasion of 
Mr. Presoott's death, concerning his wish, that, previous to their final de- 
posit in the house appointed for all living, his remains might rest for a 
time in his library, under the shadow, as it were, of the books he had so 
much loved ; the remarks being nearly the same witlt those about tha 
same circumstance in tlie account given, at page 41i, of his bst days and 
burial. 

Mr. Richards entitled his poem 



THE mSTOBIAK IN HIS LIBRABT. 

His wish fhlfilled I *T is done, as he had said : 
Borne sndly back, with slow and reverent tread;— 
Mow closeted, — the dead with kindred dead. 

Ye noo<l not llflton, — no low- whispered wonl 
From that hushed conclave will be overheard | 
. Kor start, — as if the shrouded sleeper stirred. 

He rests, where he hath toiled : the busy pen 
Misses tne busier brain ; nor plods, as when 
It traced the lore of that fiur^searohing ken. 

He lies amid his peers : the storied great 
Look down npon tiim, here recllneo in state, — 
* As mute as they who speechless round him wait 

His task is done; his working-day is o*er; 
The morning hurum wakens him no more,— 
Unheard its summons, on that silent shore. 

The pomp of Kinfls, the Inoas* faded pride, 
The rreignted bara, the lonely ocean wide. 
Dread war, glad peace, no more his thoughts divide. 

He lies, like warrior, alter set of sun, 

Stretched on the plain where his great deeds were dona, 

Where he the green, inunortal garland won. 

Ronnd him the relics of the hard-fought field, 

Helmet and lanoe and unavailing shield. 

And well-proved bUde he never more snail wield. 

So leave him, for a while, in that still room, 
His books among; — its sober, twilight gloom 
Fit prelude to the stiller, darker tomb. 

The hist of tlicso tokens that I shall cite Is from one of the most faithfttl 
and valued of his English friends. It is 
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7B0M DEAN lOLliAH. 

DsAmnr, St. Paul*«» Fabnuurj IftOi, [1869]. 

Mt Dmim IfB. TioKHom, 

I mutt onbnrden myielf to lome one of the profoand lonow whidi I 
(I should hare writtsn we) feel for oor iireperable loei. I hare had the 
happfaieis to fonn and rcMtain the friendship of manj excellent men ; no 
one has eyor, oonsidcring the short personal interoouno which I enjoyed 
with lum, and our bat occasional correspondence, wakened snch strong 
and lasting attachment He fonnd his waj at once to mj heart, and has 
tlicre remained, and erer will remain, during the brief period to which I 
can now look forward, as an object of tlie warmest esteem and aflbction. 
I think I should hare k>Yed the man if I had onlj known him as an 
author ; his personal society only showed his cordial, liberal, gentle char- 
acter in a more distinct and intimate form. That which was admiration 
became tore. There is here but one feeling, among those who had not 
the good fortune to know him, as among Uiose who knew him best, — 
deep regret for a man who did honor to the literature of our common lan- 
guage, and whoeo writings, from their intrinsic charm and excellence, were 
meet popular, without any art or attempt to win popularity. 

The suddenness of the blow aggravates its heaviness. I had written to 
him hut a few weeks ago, (I doubt not tliat he roooived my letter,) ex- 
pressing the common admiration with whidi his hMt volume was received 
here by all whose opinion he and his most discerning friends would think 
of the highest value. In one respect he has ended well, for he never sur- 
passed passages in the last volume ; but it is sad to think that he has 
ended, and left his work incomplete. I can hardly hope that much can 
be left finislied by his hand ; if anything is left, I trust it will pass into 
the hand of him iHSst qiiiiliricd to sluipo and luould it into form, yottntff. 
As I fool tlitit I can oxprvss our sorrows to no one so fitly as to you, so 
there is no one to whom the sacred memory of our friend can be intrusted 
with equal i^iilidcnco. From nil tliat I luive lieord, his end (prumntiire 
as our aflbction cannot hut tliink it) was painless and peaceful ; aiul if — 
as surely we may trust — the possession and the devotion of such admi* 
rable gifts to their best uses, — the promotion of knowledge, humanity, 
charity, in its widest sense ; if a life, I fully believe, perfe^y blameless, 
the discharge of all domestic duties so as to secure the tenderest attach- 
ment of all around ; if a calm, quiet, gentle, tolerant fiuth will justify — 
as no doubt they may — our earnest hopes ; it is that better peace which 
has no end. 

Doth Mrs. Mllmnn and I tnist you will undurtAko the friendly oflico of 
communituiUng our common sorrow to tlioso wliose sorrow must Iw more 
pungent than ours, though, I venture to say, not more sincere. We shall 
always think with warm interest of all those who bear the honored luune 
of Prescott, or were connected by ties of kindred or affection with him. 
And permit me to add to yourself our kindest condolence, our best wishes, 
and our hopes that we may see you again, and soon, in Europe. 
Believe me, my dear Mr. Ticknor, 

Ever your sincere friend, 

H. H. MlLMAW. 
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Abbotsford, Tisit to, SOT. 

Adams, J. Q., librair, 8; Minister 
in London, 41 ; on the ** Ferdinand 
and ImbollA.'* 217 note. 

Adams, Sir W.. 40. 

AoASSiz, L., 804, 410, 441. 

Alamam, Lucas, 400, 407. 

Albniiy, viflit to, 247. 

Ahiiftur, K., 263, 340 iioto. 

AhriRRi, v., Lire, 219. 

Ai J«i80if. Sir A., 206, 811. 

Allkn, Jon If , 118 and note. 

Allstom, WASiiuiaTDif, 68, 827. 

Al-Makknri, traiislated, 172. 

Alnwick CasUe. visit to, 808 - 808. 

Amadis de Gaula, 0, 60 note. 

American Academ j of Arts and Sci- 
ences, 416. 

American Antiqnarian Society, 416. 

Americanisms, 212 note. 

American Stationers' ComTMiny, 00. 

Amka, Jo8xi*ii, portrait of rresootk, 
216. 

Amort, Mrs. Ciiarucs, 278. 

Amory, Susan, wife of Iflr. rresootk, 
60. See aim> Proscott, Susan. 

Amort, Thomas C, 60. 

Amort, William, 278, 420. 

Antwerp, risit to, 801. 

Apoplexy, Hr. Pre8cott*s first attack, 
806; ms own views of it, 807, 408, 
404, 406, 407; second attack fatal, 
412, 418. 

Amh8 in Spain, Gayangos on, 171. 

Amiiivos (In Itoynumo, 342, 843. 

AmiTLL, UuKB of, visit to, 811; Ad- 
dress of. 830. 

Armndn, aocumcnts for, 262. 

AsonAM, liOOKR, 66. 

Ascot llAcos, 286, 287. 

AsPiifWALL, CoLoif BL Thomas, rela- 
tions with Hr. Prescott, 108, 280, 
248, 884; lottora to. 224, 280, 240. 

Asvlinn for the niincl, 234-236. 

Atlioiissum. See Uoston Atlienanm. 

DAifOBOVT, Gbobob, relations with 
Mr. Prascott, 08 and note, 837 ; 



on the ** Ferdinand and Isabella,** 
88, 104, 888; letters finom Mr. Pres- 
cott to, 08, 886. 887, 888, 864, 866, 
408; History of the United States, 
888, 887, 864. 866, 408. 406. 

Beacon Street nome, 244. 

Bedford Street home, 60, 248, 144, 
804. 

Belgium, visit to, 800, 808, 828. 

Bri«l, Sir Ciiarlbs, 127 note. 

Bkmavidrs, 106. 

BBimHCK, Lord William, 887. 

Bbmtlbt, B., publishes for Mr. Pres- 
cott in London, 104, 111 note, 280, 
281, 248. 

Berlin, Royal Society of, Mr. Prescott 
elected into, 228. 

Bbiucaldrs, Andrks, Chronicle, 82. 

Bbrrt, Miss, note of, 810. 

BioBLow, T., 246 note. 

Biographical and Critical MisoeU»- 
nlos, 230-237. 

BiOT. on Humboldt, 166. 

Brindness, remarks on, 286. 

Bliss, Albxahdbr, of the Club, 62 
note. 

Bonds to Induce work. £fee Wagerk 

Books not easily obtained, 8. 

Boston AthensBum, 8, 416. 

Boston, Prescott homes in, 864. 

Boston Public Library, 444. 

BowDiTOH, Nathanibl, 6. 

Brazbr, Johm, of the Club, 62 note. 

BiiADroRD, Samubl D., 24. 

HuiooMAN, Lauka, 236. 

BriUsh Museum, 170, 170. 

Brougham, Lord, 200 and note f 
manners in the House of Lords, 202. 

Brown, Ciiarlbs Brockdbit, LIfli 
of, 234. 

Brussels, visit to, 800. 

BucKLB, T., History of CIvUiBsiion, 
808, 406. 

BuLWBR, Sir TTrnrt Ltttor, 278. 

Bunker Hill Battle, 408, 404, 422. 

BuifSBK, C, Prussian Minister In 
London, 202. 

Btror, Lord, 88, 178. 

00 
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Oaldbroh, Doh AwaiL, 168, 187, 
278. 

Galdkrom, Madamb, TniTelf in 
Mexico, 287: lettor to, 406. 

Gniio pnnoiitoa to Mr. ProsooU, 861. 

CArpom, the Mabqum Gimo, 176 
and note, 268, 840, 846, 847, 480. 

Gakuslb, Dowagbk Ladt, 281, 818, 
898 

GARU8UB, Earl op, letters fhxn, 267, 
886; letters to. 827, 828, 820, 880, 
832, 407; kindness to Mr. Prescott 
in London, 281, 280; at Nftworth 
CasUe, 812; at Castle Howard, 812 

Sq.; I^ectnres of, 828. 8u ako 
orpoth, Viscoant 

Oaru>8, Dom, 178, 862. 

Garlyuc, Thomas, 200, 880. 

Carter, Robbrt, Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 77 noto; on Mr. Presoott's 
charities, 140, 160. 

Cary*8 Dante, 04. 

Ckrvamtbs, Review of, 286. 

CiiAMUKRa, licbellion of 1746, 176. 

CiiAMNiNG. Rkv. W. £., Sermon 
to Children, 4: on the '* Ferdi- 
naiid and Isabolla,'* 114 ; his style, 
200. 

Gharlbs Tin Firm at Ynste, 261; 
at St. Qudnle. 800; Mr. Prescott 
urged to write his history, 848; de- 
clines, but writes the account of 
his life at Yusto, 878, 870. 

Chatsworth, visit to, 818. 

Cherry-troe at Lynn, 878, 874 and 
note. 

CiiKVALiBR, MicnBL, OR tlio ** His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,*' 

Christianity, examination of its truth 

by Mr. Prescott, 80; ro-cxamiiui- 

tion, 164. 
CiRoouRT, Coinrr Adolfhr db, on 

ttie " Ferdinand and Isabella," 106 

and note, 112 ; his Essays and Ro- 

views, 226; letter to, 880. 
Classical Studies of Mr. Prescott, 6, 

0, 16, 28, 24, 26, 48, 66. 
Clrmkncin. Diego db, on Isabella 

the Ctttliolic, 01, 271. 
Chib-rooin, u iHiriodiunl, 63, 64. 
Club to which Mr. Prescott belonged, 

62-64. 
CoGswKLU, Joseph 0., 167 note; on 

tlie ♦• Conquest of Mexico," 193. 
College Lifti, Mr. Prescott's remarks 

on, 25 note. 
Columbus, 222 and note; Irvine's 

Life of 176. 
CoNDi£, History of the Arabs, 88. 
Cooper, Sir Astlet, 40. 



Copyright, IntemotioiMl, 166, 87T. 

CoRMEtLUC, PlBURB, 67, 286 HOtO. 

CoRTlb, FBRBAiroo, portrait oi^ 177; 
character, 201. 

Critical and UUtorical EiaayB, 280- 
880. 

Crosawl Swordt, the. 61, 480. 

CuBTis, Gbobob T., on the ■* Con- 
quest of Mexico,** 108; on Iff. 
Pre8cott*B style, 211. 

Dahb, Nathah, 424. 

Damtb,61-64. 

DAroMTB, LoRBHzo, oontTOTeny, 281, 

288. 
Davidioh, Haboabxt, Lrioi^s Life 

of, 176. 
Dawoor, Gbobob A. F., of the dub, 

62 note. 
Dexter, Euzabbih, sister of the 

historian, 427. 8— alto Prescott, 

Elisabeth. 
Dexter, Frahbuv, of the Chib. 62 

note; contributions to the Ciab- 

Room, 68; notice ot, 427. 
Diaz, Dermal, 201. 
DioNTsius OP llAUOABiunua, OQ 

Phito, 142 note. 
Dnmmer Academy, 6, 428. 
Durham, Db., on the ** Ferdinand 

and IsabeUa/* 106. 

Earthquake at St MichaePt, 84. 

Edgbworth, Maria, on ** Ferdinand 
and IsabeUa,'* 178; letter from, 268; 
her fictions, 867, 808. 

Edie Oouiltreb, 860 and noto. 

Edinburgh Iteviow, mistake abont 
Mr. Prescott's blindness, 240, 261. 

Elgin Marbles, 41. 

Eliot, Samuel A., of the Club, 61 
note. 

EuoT, Wiluam H., of the dab, 61 
note. 

Ellbsmbrb, Earl, risit from, 876; 
letter flrom, 887. 

Elus, Rev. Rufus, 416 note. 

Ellis, Rev. Dr. George E., 148 
note. 

England, first visits to, 40-42, 44, 46; 
])n>iK)sos to gu again, 184; vi»it 
there, 270-820 ; society, 286, 202, 
288, 800; hospiUlity, 202, 206; 
country life. 808-818, 828; rela- 
tions with the United States, 881 ; 
character, 810, 820, 866, 442; in- 
tolerance, 820, 386. 

Emglisii, James L., Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 77, 81 ; on Mr. Prescott's 
modes of woriL 82, 88; bonds with 
him, 187. 
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Entertainmaiito at Harrard College 
Ckmimencements, 95. 

EsMX Institute, 416. 

EvKRBTT, Albxakder H., letter to, 
78; aids Mr. Prescott, 181. 

Etbrktt, Edward, aids Mr. Pres- 
cott, 178, 268; relations witli bim, 
886; letters to, 841, 844, 840, 861; 
letters from, 298, 842, 843, 847; 
lecture on Pom, 842; on Wnshing- 
toii, 400. 

Eye, ii\jnry to Bfr. PrescoU*8, 18-20; 
severe attack of rhenmatism in, 26 
-29; suffers in St Michael's. 82; 
state of, wlien in England, 41; in 
Italy. 43; in Paris, 48; influence on 
his cnaracter, 116, 116, 120: never 
to be depended on, 122 and note; 
premature decay of, 122; hardly 
UAod at all, 123; always anxious 
about, 126, 127; best condition of, 
182; inflnnity of, connected witli 
style, 213, 214; increased trouble, 
240; very bad condition, 247 ; mis- 
takes of Edinburgh Review about, 
249, 260; Miss Edgewortii on, 268 ; 
increasing infirmity, 262. 263, 278, 
824; never permanently blind!, 862. 

Farrb, Dr., London, 40. 

Fauribl, ClIARLKa, 112. 

Fkltoh, GoRRBUua C, Editor of 
Lord Carlisle's Diary, 386, 886. 

** Ferdinand and iMibella," thought 
of as a subject for history, 70, 71, 
72, 78; materials for, collected, 74; 
book written, 78 - 06 ; four copies 
privately printed, 06 ; doubts about 
pubiisliing, 06 ; published, 07; suc- 
cess, 108 - 114 ; anxiety about, 
161; Ford's letter on, 170; his re- 
view of, 206, sqq. ; threatened 
abridgment, 186. 

Ferouson, Adam, 808, 406. 

FiBiiBR, Dr. JoHir D., asylum for the 
blind, 234. 

Florence, visit to, 345. 

FcM^toM, CiiAUMca, of tlio Club, 62 
note; corroctn Mr. Prescott's writ- 
ings, 00, 143 and note, 100, 211 and 
note, 300. 

FoKi>, KiciiARD, his review of " Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,'* 100, 113, 206, 
207,830; Mr. Thomas Qrenvilleon 
it, 108; Handbook of Mr. Ford, 
261; letter nrom, 170; letter to, 826. 

France, visits to, 42, 43, 300. 

Fhkkman. Ukv. Jambs, 381 note. 

FuisuiK, L, Professor, 13. 

FROTiimaiiAM, Rbv. Dr. N. L., on 
Mr. Prescott's character, 20$ poem 



on "The Croated SwMdi,*' 481, 
482. 
Furnace, the, at St Miohael% 86. 

Qaorard on Charles Y., 878; oq 
PhUip IL, 880. 

OALLATiif, Albert, letter ftom, 106. 

GARDimciL Ret. Dr. John S. J., 
school of, 6. 7, 242 note. 

Oaudimbk, Wiujam Howard, friond 
of Mr. ProMcott, 10-12; on Mr. 
Prescott's habit of making resolo* 
tions, 16-18; on his involuntarr 
kughter, 22: letters to, 86, 46; reads 
classics witli Mr. Presoott, 48; of 
tlie Club, 62 note; account of the 
Club, 64 notej. Latin ode to. 116; 
revises the *' Ferdinand and babel- 
U^" 07, 101; reviews it, 104, IWi 
on Mr. Prescott's social character. 
120-181; on his mnthematios, 184 
note; on his Pepporoll fann, 870 
note; Inst dinner witli him, 888. 

Oatamoos, Pascual de, review of 
the ** Ferdinand and Isabella,'* 106. 
118; materials for the Conquest of 
Peru, 261; for Philip II., 261, 265, 
267-270; letters to, 170, 172, 176, 
178,* 104, 106, 106, 227, 261, 262, 
266. 

German InstruoUon, difficult to db* 
toin, 8. 

German studies not undertaken by 
Mr. Prescott, 66. 

GinRoif, Autobiography, 70 note; 
habits of composition, 141 note. 

GoifSALYo DE Cordova, manuscripts 
of, 175 and note. 

Gray, Frarcis Callet, gift to Har- 
vard College, 410; character, 441, 
442. 

Gray, Johm Cbipmar, friend of Mr. 
Prescott, 17; travels with hbn, 42; 
of the Club, 62 note. 

GRBENouaii, Richard S., bust of 
Mr. Prescott, 216. 

Grbbrwood, Francis W. P., of the 
CInb, 52 note ; reviews the ** Fer- 
dinand and Isabollfi," 104. 

Grknyillr, Thomas, 108. 

guicciardiici, pibtro, 847. 

GurzoT, FRAR901S, 112, 110 note, 
878. 

Hale, Dr. Ehoch, of the Club, 52 

note. 
Hallam, Hrnry, on the " Ferdinand 

and Isabella," 118; on Mr. Pres- 

ooU's style, 311; letters from, 107, 

256, 388. 
Haioltoii, Jom C, letter to, 200. 
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Hunpton Oonrt, Tisli to, S8S. 

Ham's Hall, visit to, 808. 

Harpbr AMD Brotiikbs publish the 
** Conquest of Mexico/^ 190; the 
** MIscellmnles,** 231 ; Uie ** Conqoest 
of Peru,'* 248; their establishment 
burnt. 861 ; regard for them, 441. 

Hartford Convention, 426. 

Harvard College, Mr. Preseott entort, 
12} life ther^ 16-25; his honors 
there, 28, 24, 416. 

Hatward, Gbobgb, 228. 

Hbad, Sia Edmund, 884. 

lIiOKLiMG, TiioMAB, Mutemal grand- 
father to Mr. Presoott, Consul at 
St Michael's, 29, 427; vUit to him, 
81-89. 

HlOOINflOlf. MraiTABLB, 2. 

HiLLABD, Qborgb S., ou the '* Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella," 108; on the 
"« Conquest of Mexico,'* 198; his 
•«Six Months in Italy,** 889 and 
note, 860. 

Historical judgment, standard for, 
200. 

Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
bequest to, 61, 480. 

Holland, excursion in, 801-808. 

Holland, Lokd, on the ** Ferdhiind 
and Isabella,** 112, 118. 

HoLLAMD, Sir Hkvbt, 828, 82T. 

Homes of the PrescoU family, 2,47, 
60 and noto, 864 - 8T4. 

HoRAOB, imitation of, 444. 

HoRNBR, L., visit to, 282. 

Howard CasUe, visit to, 812-816. 

Howard, Ladt Mart, 812, 818. 814, 
817. See alto Labouchere, Lady 
Mary. 

Howards, family of, 289, 817. 

Howe. Dr. Saiiubl G., labors for the 
blind, 286. 

HuGiixa, ARonBisHOP, on the ** Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,*' 217. 

Humboldt, Albxamder yob, opin- 
ion of, 166, 188; on the " Conquest 
of Mexico,** 221, 226 ; assists Mr. 
Preseott, 268; Mr. Prescott*s desire 
to 800 kirn, 384. 

Illinois Historical Sooiotv, 416. 

Indian Sunimor. 880 and noto. 

Institute, French, Mr. Proscott elect- 
ed a corresponding member, 222- 
224. 

Irving, Pibrrb M., Life of Wash- 
ington Irving, 162, 168 and noto. 

Irving, Washington, Conquest of 
Granada, 89, 287; correspondence 
with about the " Conquest of Mexi- 
co," 168 - 163 ; about oopyright| 



166; hli «* Sketofa-Book,** 167 1 •• Oo- 
lumbus,** 176; ••Memoir of Mar- 
garet Davidson,** 176; style, 182, 
208; going Mhiiotor to Spain, 188; 
on Qnrisoiias, 861; letten ftom, 
894, 409. 

Italian poetry, levlewa of, 281, 288. 

ItaUan studies, 68 - 64, 71, 72. 

Italy, travels in, 42, 48. 



Jacksom. Db. Jambs, mend and 
medical adviser of Ifr. Preseott; 
on the origiiifd iignry to his eye, 
18 and note; on the aubsequent 
severe inflammation, 27-29; on his 
first attack of apoplexy, 896; On 
the second and fatal one, 418; let- 
tor on Mr. Preecott*s illnesses, 18 
note. 

JoHMsoH, Samubl, od Addison*s style. 
208 and noto s on the bUndnets of 
Milton, 74. 

JOMSOM, Bbb, 67. 

Kbntob, John, 289, 295. 
King, Ciiablbs, 44 note. 
KiKK, JouM FosTBB, SeoTStary to^ 
Mr. PresootI, 78 note. 281, 298, 412. 
KiBKLAMD, John T., 18 note. 
Khafp, Jacob Nbwmab, 8. 
KosaoTR, 888. 

Laboucbxbb, Ladt Mart, letter to, 
898. See ateo Howard, Lady Maiy. 

Lamabtuib, a., 106. 

Latin ChrisUanity, by Dean MOman, 
862. 

Laura of Petrarch, 69 - 61. 

Lawbbhob, Abbott, Minister in Lon- 
don, 281 ; at Alnwick GasUe, 806 ; 
ilhiess and death, 888, 886, 887: 
Life of, by Mr. Preseott, 880 and 
noto ; Lora Ellesmere on, 887. 

Lawrbnob Euxabbth, daughter of 
Mr. Preseott, and her children, 882, 
429. iSee o/so Preseott, Elisabeth. 

Lawrbnob, Jambs, married to Miss 
Presoott, 880, 881, 884; villa at 
Lynn, 880 ; meeting about a xo- 
ologlctU inusoum at liis house, 410. 

lA)lmnon SpriiiiM, 180. 

Lkmukb, I)r. W. K., oolleots materi- 
als for Mr. Prescott's histories, 161 
and noto. 181, 266, 267. 

Leoi*old, King of Belgium, 801. 

LiNZKB, GAri\ John, grandfather of 
Mrs. W. H. Preseott, 61, 480. 

Literary honors received by Mr. Pres- 
eott, 430, 487. 

Literary loafing, 121 note, 189, 190. 

LivY,176. 
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LocicnABT, Joim G., on the ** Fer- 
dinand Mid ImbelW* 118; Mr. 
l*re8cott*B review of his Life of 
SooU, 164, 287 ; flrek meeting with, 
282 note ; letter from, 827; death, 
884. 

LoNOMAif & Ck>., 108, 118 note. 

LoRmo, CnARLBS Q., of the Club, 62 
note, 148 note. 

LuRT, Gkorob, Secretary to Mr. 
PrescoU, 78 note; imitation of 
Horace on his death, 444. 

Ltbll, Sir Grarlbs, first Tislt to 
tlie United States, 104 and note; 
second, 860 and note; third, 860, 
876 ; first greeting of BIr. Prescott 
in London, 281 ; Mr. Prescott*s re- 
gard for, 288; letters to, 800, 410. 

Ltbll, Ladt, letters to, 267, 281 
note, 821, 822, 884, 860, 860, 861, 
802, 863, 888, 884, 886, 888, 804, 
404, 406, 408; last words about, 
442. 

Lynn, villa at, 878 ; life there, 876. 

Marlt, ^:tade de Tllistoire, 70, 00 
and note. 

Macaulat, habits of composition, 
204; In society, 288: his History, 
881, 888, 880; letter from, 408. 

Mackimtosr, Sir Jambs, 211, 280. 

Maiior, Lord (Earl of Stanhope), 
history of Europe. 888. 

Maksii, OKonnR r., on stylo and 
(MiiniNMiitlon, 142 note, 212 unto. 

Miiryliuid llintoricnl Society, 416. 

Mason, William Towkli^ early 
frioiid of Mr. Prescott, 14; of the 
Club, 62 note. 

Massachusetts Gouvention on the 
Gonstitution, 426. 

Massachusetts Historical Society on 
Mr. Prescott*s death. 416; proceed- 
ings on the Grossed Swords, 480, 
481. 

Memoirs, private, and private letters, 
value ror history. 170, 106. 

Memoranda, Mr. Prescott*s private, 
13!>, 104. 400. 

Mexico, History of Uie Gonquest of, 
materials for, collected, 166, 166, 
167, 181; correspondence about, 
with Mr. Irving, 167-108; plan of, 
182; begins to write it, 182; Intro- 
duction, 188; work completed, 180 
and note t published, 101 ; great 
success, 102; Knglish oditlon, 102; 
his own tlioughts on, 10«1, 180; a 
solace to the suffering, 226; cor- 
rected, 800, 400; tnuislatioos of, 
400, 488, 480, 440. | 



Mti>t>LvroH, Aktiiuk, earlv (Hend of 
Mr. Prescott, 12; assists nlm In ool« 
lecting materials for hb historieti 
181,266; family of, 280. 

MiGRKT on the '' Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella," 112; on the election of Mr. 
Prescott into the Institute, 228 ; ma- 
terials for Philip U., 267, 842; on 
Gharles V., 878. 

MiLnuiiN, THE Rsy. Wx. H., on Mr. 
Prescott, 44 L 

MiLLBR, Gbrbral, 172 and note. 

MiLMAR. THB Rbv. H. H., ou '*Fer« 
dinand and Isabella,'* 118; review 
of the ** Gonquest of Mexico,** 108; 
acquaintance with, 281 ; regard for, 
206, 208; on Mr. Prescott^s sfyle, 
211, 446; letters to. 200, 822, 862; 
letters firom, 202, 801; Mr. Prea- 
oott*s last words about, 442; letter 
on Mr. PrescoU*s death, 440. 

MiLMAM, Mrs., letters to, 880, 860, 
888. 

Milnbs, R. Morckton, 288. 

MiLTOR, blindness, 18 ; prose style, 
66. 

Moli&rb, 67; proposed Life of, 161, 
162, 168, 164, 166 ; Review of; 286. 

mortaiorb, 67. 

Moody, Master, 6, 428. 

MoRFBm, VisGouMT. visIt to Boston, 
186: letters from, 186, 180; memo- 
randum on, 188 ; at New York, 840. 
See nho Carlisle, Kari of. 

Moui.Kr, Ladt, nu7. 

Motley, J. LoTiiiior, relations with 
Mr. Prescott, 260-202. 

MuiiiiAY, JuiiR, Senior, declines pub- 
lishing the " Ferdinand and Isabel- 
la,** 104, 118 note. 

Murray, Johr, the younger, 286 
note. 

Nahant, cottage and life at, 870-872. 

Napibr, McVby, Editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 118; on Mr. Prea- 
cott^s blindness, 260. 

Nayarrete, Martin Fbrmardbb 
DR, assists Mr. Prescott, 162 and 
note, 100; death of, 224. 

Naworth Gastle, visit to, 811. 

Nopaulose Princes, 282 note. 

New England Genealogical Society, 
416. 

New York, city of, visiU to, 168, 188, 
216, 246. 

New York Historical Society, 416. 

Now York. SUite of, 224. 

Niagara, visit to, 218 ; painting of, 828, 

Moctograph, 116 - 118, 142, 484. 
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Moith American Reriew, artioles for, 

48. 87, 88, 288, 889. 
MoRTiiAMPTOif, Lord, SOO, S98. 

MoimiUMBKKLAHD, DDKB OF, Vbit 

to, 803-808. 
Otis, Kdsund B., Seoretary to Mr. 

PrtMcott, 77 note, 217 note; leUer 

of, 488. 
OxroRD, Bishop or, riait to, 290, 

201. 
Oxford Unlvenity, doctorsts at, 292 - 

294. 

Paltokt, JonM GoBUAif , of the Club, 
62 note. 

Pari8,Ti8lUto,42,48.800. 

Parks, Bakor (Lord Wenslejdale), 
818 note. 

Parkkr, Danibl, 44. 

Pahkbr, Hamilton, Secretary to Mr. 
Prescott, 78 note. 

Parr, Dii. Samubl, 7. 

Parsons, Professor Thbophilus, 
early friend of Mr. Prescott; of Uie 
Club. 62 noto ; on Mr. PrescoU's 
social character. 182 ; on his con- 
veruition, 866 ; letter to, 406. 

Pahoai., 67. 

pKAitoDY, Augusta, 429. 

Pkabody, Jos., Salem merchant, 6. 

PjcKLK, Sir R., dinner. 284, 286 note; 
dentb, 297 ; reftisal of a peerage, 809 ; 
his papers, 810. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 416. 

Pbrkins. Thomas H.. liberality to 
tlie Blind Asylum, 284 and note; 
resemblance to WoUington, 284 and 
noto. 

Popporell farm, description of, 320; 
attachment to, 860, 808 ; life at, 
860 - 860 ; testamentary dispositions 
respecting, 860, 870 and note. 

Pepperell, town of, settled and name, 

Peru, History of the Conquest of, be- 
gun, 216 -218; work upon, 226, 241, 
248; difficulties witli, 246,246; fm- 
islied, 247; published, 248; misgly- 
ings about, and success, 248, 249. 

Pkthahcik discussion abont^ 60-61. 

Phi WqUx ICappn Society, 24 and noto; 
Mr. Sumner's Oration before, 868. 

PiiiLii* II., business habits and capa- 
city, 843, 844, 848; letters of, in 
Paris, 344 ; in Florence, 847. 

Piiiiap II., History of, materials col- 
lected for, 178, 170, 194, 196, 261; 
Mr. Motley's letter about, 269 - 261 ; 
Mr. Prescott's difficulties, 262; in- 
quiries begun, 204; arrangements, 
206 - 271 i doubts about form of, 



278 ; synopsis of, 274 ; begins to 
write, 276; memoirs, 277; stopped 
by failnre of health, 279; finisbes 
volume first as a history and not as 
memoirs, 824; progress, 866, 869; 
finishes second volume, 876; pob- 
llshes the two, 877; their success, 
877; works on volume third, 880, 
882; finishes it, 899; publishes it, 
407, 409. 

PnitUPS, Cif ARUCS, 178. 

PiOKBRiNO, John, 6; on the *' Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,** 96, 104; Memoir 
of, 206. 

PlOKBRINO, OOTAVIUI, Of tho Gitib, 

62 note. 
PiCKM ANS, merchants, 6. 

PiZARRO, 241. 

Platfair, PROPBfliOB, 898 nott. 

Plnmitaer Hall, 2. 

Polk, Prbsidbnt, 862. 

Prksoott family, 419-429. 

Prksoott, Abigail, grandmother of 
the historian, 421, 428. 

PiiKsanr, Bbnjamin, ancestor of the 
historian, 420. 

Prksoott, Catharinb GRBBmL 
nioihor of the historian, nnUco of, 
420, 427; lufluoiico on Iter son, 1, 2, 
6; letters to. 88, 88, 290; son never 
parted from her, 898; iHnessei, 111, 
884; death, 868. 

Prbsoott, Catharinb Hiokuno, 
daughter of the historian, death, 86, 
86 and note. 

Prbscott, Catharinb Euzabbth, 
sister of the historian, letter to, 84 ; 
her notices of him, 48; her mar- 
riage, 427. 8te alto Dexter, Klixa- 
betlL 

Prksoott, Edward Goumborouoit 
brother of the historian, death of, 
218; notice of, 428, 429. 

Prksoott, Euxabbth, oaariiter of 
the historian, letters to, 2M. 802, 
803; marriage, 830, 831, 834; lives 
near him, 886. See Lawrence, £liz- 
abotli. 

Prbscott, Jambs, ancestor of the his- 
torian, 420. 

Puksoott, John, first emigrant of the 
family. 419. 

Prescott, Jonas, ancestor of the his- 
torian, 420. 

Phrscott, Olivbr, father and son, 
420. 

Prksoott, Susan, wife of the histo- 
rian, her marriage, 49, 60; notice 
of, 240; letters to, 282, 288, 296, 
297, 300, 811, 816. 

Prbsoott, William, graDdliith«r of 
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tlie historimn, letter to the people 
of Boston, 40S note; oommends on 
Banker UUl, 61; notioe of, 421- 
4S8. 

Pkesoott, Wiluam, father of the his- 
torian, notice of, 438-427; influ- 
enoe on his son, 6; remoTal from 
Salem to Boston, 6; life there, 6; 
leUerBto,18,81,83,88; illness, 190, 
101; partial recovery, 218; death. 
220; efTeots on his son, 220, 223. and 
note, 227; cliaractor, 228»220,248, 
246, 807. 

Phesoott, William IIiokluio. 
1796 — Birth, 1. 

1800 - 1808. — Karly ednention, 2, 8. 
1808-1811. ~ School-boy Ufe, 8- 

1811-1814. — College life. 16-26; 
loss of his left eye, 18 $ inteodi to 
study Inw, 26. 

1816. — Severe disoase in his re- 
maining eve, 26-29; residence 
for his health in St Michael's, 
81 — 39 

1816, 1817. — Travels in Kngland, 
France, and Italy, and retom 
home, 40-46. 

1817, 1818. — Retired life at home, 
48; writes his first article for a 
Review, and falls, 48. 

1818. — Gives up his intentioQ to 
study law, 49, 116. 

1820.— Is married, 49, 60; with 
some friciiils fonns a Club. 62; 
**The Club-Rooni,** 64; deter- 
mines on a life of letters, 66. 

1821 - 1824. — Prepares himself for 
it, 60 -06. 

1826. — First Spanish studies, 67 - 
69; proposes to write history of 
some sort, 70 - 77. 

1826. — Selects •'Ferdinand and 
Isabella*' for his subject, 72. 

1827 - 1887. — Writes and publishes 
it, 79-110. 

1837. — Thinks of writing a Life of 
Mnli^m, 161. 

1838-184.1. — Prefers tho " Con- 
quent of Mexico," and writes and 
publishes it, 181 - 108. 

1844. — PuI>UkIios a volume of Mis- 
colltinioA, 230 - 230. 

1844 - 1847. —Writes and publishes 
the *« Conquest of Peru," 216- 
248. 

1844. — Death of his father, 220; 
election into the French Institute 
and the Royal Academy of Ber- 
lin, 222 -224. 

1848. — DoubU about a History of 



Phfllp n., 262 ; Memohr of Piokflr. 

tog, 266; History of the GoDooest 

or Mexico under General ooott 

proposed to him, 272. 
1849. — Begins History of PhUip 
• II., 276. • -^ *' 

1860. — VUit to England. 279 - 820. 

1861. — .Goes on with Philip IL, 
824. 

1862. — Death of his mother, 868. 

1864-1866. — Finishes and pub- 
lishes first two volumes of Philip 
11., 876, 877. 

1866 - 1866. — Addition to Robert- 
son's History of Charles V., 879. 

1866. — Memoir of Mr. Lawrenoe. 
880. 

1867 — Failing health, 881. 

1868. — First apoplectio attaek, 
896-898; finishes the third vol- 
ume of Philip 11., 899; corrects 
*• Conquest of Mexico," 400; httt 
residence in Pepporell, 400. 

1869. — Last occu|Mitions, 402 \ hwt 
letter, 410; hist pleasures, 411; 
death, 412, 413; funeral, 414, 416; 
public sorrow, 416, 416. 

Pbkscott, W. H. 
Earlv amusements, 8, 10-12; reso- 
lutions made and broken, 16, 17 ; 
indulgences at college, 18 ; dis- 
like of mathematics, 21, 196 and 
note; tovoluntary fits of laugh- 
ter, 22; likes puns, 60 note; per- 
sonal appearance, 61; death of 
his first daughter, 86 ; inquiries 
into tlie truth of Christianity, 86; 
Mnbly and Clemoncin, 00, 91, 92: 
character, habits, and modes of 
work influenced by the infirmity 
to his sieht, 116-128; smokes 
moderately, and drinks wine by 
rule, 126: social character, 129- 
182; early determines on a life 
of labor, 133; obstacles and ex- 
pedients to overcome them, 184 - 
139; prepares his composition in 
his memory, 140-143; moral 
sui>ervisi<)ii of liis chiinictcr, 144, 
146; much relating to his habits 
little known, 145-147; conver- 
sation and ninniioni, 147, 14H ; 
charities pnblic and nrivnte, 148- 
150 ; frcflh inquiries into the tnilh 
of Christianity, 154; correspond- 
ence with Mr. Irvhig, 167-163; 
threatened abridgment of '* Fer- 
dinand and Isabella," 184, 186; 
acquaintance and friendship with 
Lord Morpeth. 186 - 188 ; hU 
style, and how he formed it, 208 - 
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216 ! death of his brother Ed- 
ward, 218; death of hU fkther, 
220, 221 ; elected into the French 
Institute and the Royal Academy 
of Berlin, 222 - 224 ; contributiout 
to the North American Beview, 
280: domestic relations, 240; life 
at Pepperell, 241-244.; removal 
to Beacon Street, 244 ; journey to 
Washington, 247 ; to Albany, 247 ; 
letter of Mr. Motley, 260-261; 
bad stote of his eye, 262, 268 ; 
Ranke. 270, 27 1 ; four of doafnesi, 
277; disGOunigomont and anxio- 
ties, 278-276; fuiluro of healUi, 
277: risit to Washington, 278: 
to England, 270 - 820: yoathftil 
appearance, 801 ; aiffioolties, 
824, 826; political opinions, 886; 

Solitical conversation, 860; his 
ifferent homes, 864-874; first 
summer at Lyim, 876; corre- 
spondence, 888-806; apoplec- 
tic attacl( and recovery, 800 - 800 ; 
occupations subsequent! v, 400- 
402; correspondence, 408-410; 
death and fnneral, 412 - 416 ; 
regularity of his habits. 488; pro- 
ferred literary to civil history, 
488; love of his books, 486; liter- 
ary honors, 486, 487; translations 
of his histories, 488, 480, 440 : con- 
versation with Rev. Mr. Mllbum, 
441, 442, 448; feelings of grati- 
tude to his countrymen, 448; ex- 
pressions of individual sorrow at 
his death, 444-446. 

PrKSOOTT, WlLUABl AitORT, SOU of 

tiio historian, 242, 207, 420. 

PuKsouT-r, William Gaudinkh, son 
of tiie historian, 6 note, 242; in 
London, 207 ; at Gastie Howard, 
818; his marriage and children, 
420. 

PuTiTAM, Mrs., note. 

PUTITAM, GUMBRAL, 408. 

QuKKN ViOTORiA, presentation to, 
280, 206 ; court ball, 206; visit to 
Castie Howard, 818. 

Ramirkz, J. F., notes on tiie ** Gon- 
quest of Mexico.t' 407, 440. 

Bamkb, L., assists Mr. Prescott in 
collecting materials, 268; his Span- 
ish Empire, 270 ; Mr. Prescott 
prints part of it for his private use, 
271. 

Raphael's cartoons, 41. 
.Bauiibr, F. vom, Sixteenth and 
SeveateeoUi Centuries, 104. 



Beaderi of Mr. Prescott Aes Secre- 
taries. 

ReUudoDl Yenete, 104, 262, 268, 846 
note. 

Resolutions of Mr. Prescott as a basis 
of conduct. 16, 16, 186 and note. 

Reviews, why Mr. Prescott wrote 
them, 288; list of, 280 note; opin- 
ions on reviewing, 288, 280 ; small 
value of, 860. * 

Rheumatism of Mr. Prescott, 28, 81, 
40,47,118,864. . 

Richards, tiik Rbv. Gborob, lines 
on Mr. PnMcott*s death. 446. 

Riciisiono, portrait of Mr. Prescott, 
206. 

RiPLBT, Obobob, 866. 

RoBBKTSOH. WiLUAM, TO Dots; his 
Charles V., 170 j his America, 107; 
his Charies V. continued by Mr. 
Prescott, 876, 870, 800. 

RoQBBS, S., letters irom, 160, 107} 
anecdotes of, 204 j vislU to, 208. 

Saint Michaers Ishuid, vUits to^ 81- 

80. 
Sala, Jonmey due North, 412. 
Saloiu, lifo in, during Mr. Preecott's 

boyhood, 6. 
Sohafbr, H., History of Spabi, 161 

note. 
SooTT, SiB W., power to resist pain, 

286 note i Review of his Lift by 

Lockhart, 287 ; k>ve of his novels, 

242, 867, 860 note, 838 } Miss Edge- 

wortii on, 268; his diaries, 204, fM; 

his last illness, 808. 
SooTT, Gkhkral WntriBLD, project 

for a history of his Conquest of 

Mexico, 272. 
Scottish popular poetry, Review of, 

286. 
SoBiBB, Sir Robert Peel's mistake 

about, 286 note. 
Secretari^ to Mr. Prescott, difficult 

to obtain, 77. 78; list of, 78 note. 

SlIAW, MUB. llOWLAMI), 278. 

Shaw, William Smith, founder of 
tiie Boston AthensBum, 8. 

Sherwood, Mrs. John, sonnet by, 
874 note. 

Simancas Castie, documents in, 226; 
difficulty of access to, 266; materi- 
als from, obtained, 260, 270; part 
found in Paris, 842, 843. 

SiMONDs, Henry C., Secretary to 
Mr. Prescott, 78 note. 

SisMONDi, J. G. L., letter from, 167. 

Smith, Albxabdbr, early friend, 
280, 821. 

SoLu, ** Conquista do Mexloo/* flitt 
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Spnniiih book read bj Mr. Presoott, 
68, 69. 

SouTHBT, R, on '^ Ferdinaiid and Iia- 
bella,** 118 and note. 

Sparks, Jarkd, of the Clab. 62 
note; on ** Ferdinand and Isabella,** 
07 ; ediUon of Washington's Works, 
838. 

Spiritual manirostntions, 87 note. 

SrooM KR, W. J., of the Club, 53 note. 

SritAOUR, CiiAUMtn, Ode to Shake- 
speare reviewed by Mr. Prescott, 
88. 

STACKroLR, J. L., 360 and note. 

Stnflbrd HouRe, 380. 

Stamlbt, Lord, 286. 

Stei*iieic8'8, J. L., Central America, 
197. 

Stirlimo, WnxiAM, Memoir of Mr. 
Prescott, 384; relations with him, 
826 ; his Cloister Life of Chariea V., 
878. 

Story, BIr. Jusncx, 6. 

Style of Mr. Proscott, crent pains 
taken with, 308 - 206 ; rord on it, 
306; its freedom, 310; consistent 
with the author's character, 313; 
his individuality In it, 313 : influ- 
enced by his innrniity of signt, 318, 
314; result 314, 316. 

StyluKCs tiAcd witn the noctograph, to 
wliom given, 860. 

Sumner, Ciiarlks, illness of, 335; 
visit with, to Wn»hington, 346; Sen- 
ator, 880, 883; Yelations witli, 836; 
on war, 353, 858; his visit to Eng- 
land, 305 ; letters to, 839, 848, 840, 
351, 352, 353. 

SUTIIKRLAMI), DUCIIKSS OP, visit tO, 

817. 
Swords, The Crossed, 51, 895, 480-483. 

Tasctierbau, Jules, 153. 

Taylor. Prbsidemt, 378. 

Teknaux-Compahs, 367. 

TiiACKKRAY, W. M.. 855, 359, 480. 

1'linnkKgiving In Ik>(ifonl Street, 865. 

TiiAYKR, N., 347. 

Thierry, P. Auousriii, blindness, 89, 
119 note; letters from, 168, 355. 

Tickhor, Mrs. Ahma, letters to, 343, 
398. 

Tickmor, Miss Anna, letters to, 173, 
174, 176. 

TiCKMOR, George, acquaintance with 
BIr. Presoott as a boy, 7 ; during an 
illness in Boston, 39; in Paris, 43; 
in his fiunilv, 50; rcailiiifp to(;eth- 
er, 57 ; relations on Knglisn studies, 
68 ; on Spanish studies, 67; on Ital- 
ian 68 - 66, 70, 71 ; letters to, 58, 61, 
20 



100, 108, 104, 108, 163. 158, 160 note, 
190, 393, 808; letters from, 102, 110; 
Review of, 287, 366; remarlu on, 
441. 443. 

TocQUKTiLLE, Alexis db, oq review 
writing, 389. 

Transhitions of Mr. Prescott*! works, 
438-440. 

Trencii, Dean, 443. 

Trentliara, visit to, 817. 

True Grandeur of Nations, by Mr. 
Sumner, 858. 

Tuckermak, H., 383 note. 

TuDOR, William, 246 note. 

TuRNBUU^ D., 841, 842. 

TwisiJCTON, Edward, 824, 891. 

Tytlbr, Patrick Frazkr, letters 
from, 169, 180, 201; on review writ- 
ing, 238, 289. 

Unitariani8m,298. 

Vabgas t Ponce, mannscripts, 166. 
Veoa, Mabia Gonzalez db la, 400, 

488 
Veytia, History, 195. 
ViCTOBiA, Queen. See Queen Vio- 

toria. 
VoLTAiBE's Charles XIL, 176, 176. 

Wagers or bonds to induce work, 187» 
188, 241, 246. 

Wainwrigiit, Bishop, of the Club, 
52 note; visit to, 188 and note. 

Ware, George F., Secretary, 78 note. 

Ware, Henry, Senior, 18. 

WARE,.ToiiN,of tlio Club, 52 note; on 
Mr. Proscotl's clianictcr, 87 note. 

Waukkn, Hknry, of the Club, 52 
note. 

Warren, General Joseph, 404, 422. 

Washington, visits at, 346, 378. 

Washington, President, Irvlng's 
Life of, 894; edition of his Works 
by Sparks, 833. 

Watson, R., the historian, 79 note, 
180, 370. 

Wkiistkr, Daniri^ on the " Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,'* 101; Senator at 
Washington, 378; on BIr. Prescott, 
Senior, 436. 

Webster, Nathan, 130, 220. 

Wellington, Duke op, 288, 394, 395. 

Wknsleydale, Lord. See Parke, 
Baron. 

Whitebait dinner, 836. 

WnrriNG, BIartim, of the Club, 53 
nolo. 

WiLBERPORCE, Samubl. See Ox- 
ford, Bishop of. 

William op Okangb, 802. 
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WiujAMB, E. Dwiout, SaonUury to 

lilr. Frescott, 78 note. 
Windsor Park, 287. 
Wlxtiihop, Kkamcis Wiluam, of the 

Club, 62 note. 
WiXTiiKOP, RoDBRT G^ Pretldent of 

the MMtachasettt Historical So- 

oietj, 480, 481. 



WmmcoTOsi, O. R. M., Secretary to 
Bfr. Prescott, 78 note. 

WoLP, Fkudi:iaxd, assists Mr. Pres- 
cott, 268. 

Women in London, none old, 287. 

Wood's Hole, visit to, 177, 186. 

Tiute, Diaries aboot OharlesV. at, 261. 
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